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Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company -— GENERAL EFFECT OF REPEATING AN ADVERTISEMENT — 






McGraw-Hill Research had the answer 






In planning an advertising campaign introducing a 


new product, Clem Kohlman wanted to use repeat 


ads whenever practical in order to hold down costs. 
MeGraw-Hill’s Laboratory of Advertising Perform- 













ance told him this: Original First Second Third 
Insertion Repeat Repeat Repeat 
When repeated, an ad is seen and read by at Nsw’ sation a0 euatere in des nen Mii tamnatined eeadteodien 
least an equal number of new readers or read- recall seeing previous insertion previous oppearances 









ers who do not recall seeing it before. This 





From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 3040: 2,865 





holds true regardless of frequency of insertion 
; subscribers and pass-along readers of both a weekly and monthly 









in either a weekly or monthly publication. magazine were covered by McGraw-Hill Research field interviews. 

e : . : This was first done in 1947, and the original findings confirmed by 
Studies such as these are a continuing project at additional analyses made in 1953, 1954 and 1955. In a series of 
McGraw-Hill. They are designed to prov ide a bet- thirteen surveys, readership information was gathered for all ads 
x 2 hull . in each particular issue. In addition to showing that, on the aver- 

ter understanding of how good ady erlising In go¢ rd age, an ad attracts an equal number of new readers each time it is 
business magazines helps create more sales. repeated, the study reveals that ads repeated at four-week, or 





longer, intervals in weekly business magazines, and four-or-five 
Your advertising, concentrated in the MeGraw- month intervals in monthly publications have approximately the 
same effect as the original insertion. For your copy of the several 






Hill magazines serving your major markets, is one 





5 si : : Laboratory Sheets covering repeat advertising, contact your 
of your most effective sales stimulants. McGraw-Hill office. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








The Thomas Publishing Company and its Staff 


extends Appreciation and Season’s Best Wishes 


to more than 12,000 Thomas Register Advertisers, 
to more than 1,600 Advertising Agencies and 


to all our Subscribers and Friends. 


THOMAS REGISTER 
Freducl Sufernatisn Headguatters 
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Be sure you have comple 
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those who purchase-control 














the heating, piping and 














air conditioning market. 











Individually, or in combination, these 4 factors 
purchase-control every job in the industrial-large 
building field. An established fact! 

So isn’t it logical to do this? . . . Put first things 
first. Place your major advertising effort in the 
publication that carries you through to ALL of CONSUL 
“The Big Four.’’ Concentrate in the magazine 
that puts your advertising face-to-face with ALL 
the factors who count . . . those engineers and MECHA 
contractors who specialize in heating, piping and 
air conditioning. 

HEATING, PrpInc & AriR CONDITIONING does ENGINE 
precisely that! It’s edited for, paid for, and read 
by those you must sell: The Big Four. Clearly, 
it’s the stand-out magazine in the field. ENGINEE 

Want proof? HP&AC has the largest and only 
fully paid circulation, leads by over 2 to 1 in 
advertising volume, has more advertisers, is used 
exclusively by more advertisers, and carries more 
editorial by far. 

Don’t settle for less. Don’t sell yourself short. 
Concentrate your advertising in HP&AC—the 
one book that does so much for you. 



















































































































































































































































































Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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shop talk... 


® We can't recall a time when 
there was as much interest in the 
industrial advertising and sales out- 
look as right now. This high degree 
of interest in the subject compelled 
us to make our annual forecast 
study a month early this year. 

For 11 years, IM conducted the 
study just in time for the January 
issue. With some misgivings, we 
sent out our questionnaires and be- 
gan our interviews a month early 
this year. While we did find a small 
percentage of industrial advertisers, 
agency men and business paper 
publishers begging off because “it’s 
still too early to tell,” our returns 
were more than ample to serve as a 
guide to what’s ahead. 

We mailed out 1,593 comprehen- 
sive questionnaires to industrial ad- 
vertising managers. Our total return 
was 344 close to 22%. We feel 
that this return is indicative of the 
high degree of interest in the pic- 
ture for the year ahead — partic- 
ularly when you consider that we 
were working against a tight dead- 
line and were conducting the study 
a month earlier than usual. 

In addition, IM 
viewed business paper publishers 
representing a combined total of 138 
of the nation’s leading business pub- 
lications. Nearly 50 industrial ad- 
vertising agency executives were 
also interviewed to help put the 
facts into the proper perspective. 

The results of this extensive 
pulse-feeling operation start on page 
43. Of special interest will be the 
detailed tabulation of what per- 
centage of sales is allocated for ad- 
vertising by 240 industrial adver- 


editors inter- 


tisers. 


# Next month, for the first time, 
IM will make a _ comprehensive 
analysis of the way advertising 
budgets are broken down for var- 
ious media. This study will be far 





more detailed than similar analyses 
published in the past — including 
both the NIAA budget studies and 
tabulations in previous IM annual 
forecasts. 

For example, this special January 
IM feature will show how media al- 
locations vary from one industry to 
another. Also included will be spe- 
cific information on the difference 
in allocations when the bulk of the 
budget is applied to business paper 
space as compared to those com- 
panies which set aside only a small 
percentage of their advertising dol- 
lars for publications. 

This study is a good example of 
how IM’s expanded editorial re- 
search department is adding a new 
dimension to our service to readers. 


= Don’t miss the unusual feature 
on page 51 “How the industrial 
advertising manager sees himself — 
and how his sales manager sees 
him.” This presentation is based on 
a study being conducted by the New 
York NIAA chapter. You may learn 
some interesting things about your- 
self as you read the answers adver- 
tising and sales managers gave in- 
terviewers. 

Originally presented at the No- 
vember meeting of the New York 
chapter, this three-part skit repre 
sents an interim report on a special, 
chapter-sponsored research study 
on advertising manager-sales man- 
ager relationships. This was one of 
the most interesting NIAA chapter 
meetings we've been privileged to 
cover. We'll wager that you'll wish 
you could have been there too after 
reading this special report. 

The New York chapter certainly 
deserves a pat on the back for its 
sponsorship of this project. 


The Editor 


Complete table of contents... pages 4&5 
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The one and only publication exclusively 
Frederick T. Keeler 


serving the multi-million dollar Public Pass- 
enger Transportation Industry, MASS TRANS- 
PORTATION is your prime sales wedge into 
this growing market. It offers “in depth” 
coverage of city bus lines, rail, rapid transit How GE showed its size by combining twelve exhibits in 

lines, intercity bus lines, charter bus and NEU 2 sus gs ee As aa I 
sightseeing bus companies, airport limousine 
fleet operators, etc. Controlled circulation, General Electri h 
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‘Distributor Feedback’ sessions answer questions, solve 
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An answer to the small manutacturer’s perennial problem of getting a 
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THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION mp’s ‘Distributor Feedback’. This technique brings distributor, client 
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and agency together regularly tc ‘feedback’ information freely 


better understanding. The article is based on a taped recording ol the 


latest session. 


Direct mail gimmicks can be functional as well as arresting . 
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A 28% response on a direct mail catalog announcement was achie 
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THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of the MONTH 


| 
| 


John A. Priebe 

Media Director 

Reincke, Meyer & Finn 
520 N. Michigan Averme 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Mr. Priebe states, “Informative copy 
+ Continuity + Well-read publica- 
tions = Productive advertising. Only 
the combination of all three can give 
the advertisers’ salesman the support 
that is necessary for them to sell their 
products or services successfully in to- 
day’s highly competitive markets. It 
then becomes an advertising program 
that is readily accepted as a sales tool 
instead of an expense. If the advertiser 
wants to get his share of business from 
this rising future market, an aggres- 
sive program in carefully selected 
business magazines is ‘a must’.” 

Talk to “Your Man from Hitchcock” 
... ask him to show you how a specific 
Hitchcock publication will help you 
reach, influence and sell the metal- 
working, woodworking or public trans- 
portation industries. 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 


Where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership. 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineerin 
Grinding and Finis ing 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool '’Cyclopedia’’ 
focoerioty and Fastener Engineering 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's Directory 
School Bus T: 
WOOD WORKING 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON ° ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 
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Does Your Catalog 













Mr. Fulton numbers among his 
responsibilities the selection of all materials 
and equipment for Nuclear Division 
products. Thus, he knows first-hand 

the many obstacles to efficient product- 
selection that engineers everywhere face, 
and particularly the information problems 
involved in working on such advanced 


engineering projects as the Martin Power 






Reactor System. This self-contained, 






air-transportable system, shown here in 





scale-model form, makes reliable electric 






power and process heat quickly available 





to even the world’s remotest regions. 




















@@To00 often, the products of possible suppliers are eliminated from consideration 


for our development projects because of difficulty in locating adequate design data. 


“Our experience indicates that manufacturers’ catalogs most effectively provide the 


kinds of design data we need. The catalogs we locate and use easiest are those contained 


in our Sweet’s Catalog Files. A company’s products are unlikely to be eliminated 


from our consideration if pertinent design data is available to us in Sweet's. 


Engineering’s advances inevitably create new 
application opportunities for thousands of prod- 
ucts, And when your catalog program makes sure 
your products can be considered whenever new 
applications for them develop, you invariably en- 
courage broader use of your products and in- 
crease your selling opportunities. 

Your catalog assures such consideration of your 
products, however, only when it is always easy 
for your potential customers to find and use. 


Sweet's service is your surest way to meet this 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


George P. Fulton, Chie/, Design Section, Nuclear Division 


The Martin Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


Division of FE W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Sweet’s helps you market...the way industry wants to buy 





Program Match Engineering’s Needs? 










basic need of buyers for instant access to your cat- 
alog at all times. The catalogs of over 1,700 man- 
ufacturers are currently maintained by Sweet’s 
in the 124,000 most important offices in the design 
engineering, plant engineering, metalworking 
production, and building markets. These Sweet’s- 
maintained catalogs are the most-used catalogs in 
industry. 

Full information on this unique, buyer-oriented, 


low-cost service is quickly available through the 


nearest Sweet’s office. 







Service offices in all principal cities. 





























Flotation is used to concentrate some 30 
different ores and minerals during proc- 
essing. Here rising bubbles are shown 
carrying tiny sand particles to the sur- 
face. This microphoto was taken by Ber- 
nard Hoffman for Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, a leading supplier of the mining 
industry. 
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and seeking new processing methods 


Big as it is, the mining industry is still expanding 
steadily to meet increasing demands. In its most 
recent growth, two facts stand out: 


1. Although world metal and mineral resources are 
generally considered adequate for decades to come, 
the grade of available ores has been declining 
steadily. 


2. New technical and scientific developments have 
brought about tremendous advances in processing 
during the last 10 years, make mineral extraction 
from poorer ores feasible. 


With mining men accepting lower-grade ores as 
“commercial” and adopting these promising new 
processes, vastly expanded selling opportunities 
are opened to many companies. Not only is there a 
bright future market in mining for chemicals and 
reagents, but also for processing equipment like 
pumps, valves, and controls, and for chemical engi- 
neering and construction services. 


Even though the men who influence the purchase 
of this equipment may have a title like Metal- 
lurgist or Research Chemist, they are still prima- 
rily mining men. And more key management men 
subscribe to E&MJ than to any other mining pub- 


lication, for E&MJ best serves their extensive in- 
formation needs. Last year, for instance, 104 met- 
als and minerals were covered in 1,095 editorial 
pages, over 40% more than in the second publica- 
tion in the field. 


To keep mining management abreast of the latest 
world-wide developments, nine full-time E&MJ ed- 
itors travel over 90,000 miles a year to report at 
first hand on production, technology and economic 
demands... use the services of 18 special domestic 
correspondents and McGraw-Hill’s World News 
Service in 54 foreign countries. 


In coal mining, there has been a 50% increase in 
bituminous tonnage mechanically cleaned in the 
last seven years. With automation pointing the 
way to lower cost per ton, manufacturers seeking 
to reach coal executives and operators bought 60% 
more display advertising in COAL AGE than in 
the next publication in 1957. 


Yes, mining is a growing market for both estab- 
lished products and new equipment developments. 
As the mining industry makes its plans to invest 
in more capital equipment, you can reach the men 
who will specify these purchases by concentrating 
in the magazines they read and depend on... 
McGraw-Hill’s Mining Publications. 


ABD 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL ...... COAL AGE 


Serving the Mining Industries oon 


z 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NEED FOR A NEW KIND OF PRODUCT INFORMATION WAS REVEALED BY A NATION-WIDE STUDY 


“What I need is... 


“It takes too long to get ‘specs’ from their 
home offiee!”’ “Sure, they have a good prod- 
uct, but their competitor has a local distri- 
butor!” “They have the sizes I need, but I 
don’t know of a service outlet in our area!” 


HOW MANY TIMES HAVE THESE PHRASES COST 
YOU IMPORTANT SALES? 


You'll probably never know how many sales you 
lost due to statements like these by a typical tool 
engineer; you’re not likely to hear from customers 
you never had! 

The American Society of Tool Engineers uncovered 
this long standing need after retaining A. T. 
Kearney & Company, Management Engineering 
Consultants, to conduct a depth study of product 
information requirements among tool engineers 
throughout the metalworking industry. Included in 
this qualitative survey were engineers and manage- 


ment men, production and machine design depart- 
ment heads. In addition, personal interviews sought 
out the needs of manufacturers and advertising 
agencies. The results of interviews and special 
““‘brain-storming” sessions at ASTE Chapters across 
the country were channeled into a 160-page report 
on the product information needs of tool engineers. 


ASTE DETERMINES THE NEED--AND ANSWERS IT 


The Society’s extensive, year-long study revealed 
that the product information demands of its 39,500 
members could be met in only one way—with a 
suppliers directory that gives on-the-job facts not 
only on manufacturers and their products, but on 
local sources. 

Armed with these known and confirmed needs of 
the men whose job it is to investigate, recommend, 
specify and put to use the products of production, 
ASTE decided to publish a unique product informa- 
tion guide—1959 TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS 
DIRECTORY ISSUE. 





“ENGINEERED” FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 

ASTE’s nationwide study proved that the 

buying influences in metalworking want a 

Directory Issue that gives them: 

e@ A geographic listing of local distributors to 
save time and end the need for long- 
distance calls, telegrams or letters. 

An easy-to-use product information source. 
Classified product listings, completely cross- 
indexed for convenient reference. 
Up-to-date information that is regularly 
revised and is at least 90% complete. 

An authoritative source which exhibits 
knowledge and interest in their specific 
needs. 

Only THE TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS 

DIRECTORY ISSUE answers these require- 

ments because it’s the only Directory engin- 

eered to meet the tool engineer’s special needs! 


3 BIG SECTIONS! 


e@ Product Listings 

@ Manufacturers 

e@ Local Distributors 

Plus special technical editorial focused on the 
product information needs of tool engineers. 


CONSTANT USE—CONSTANT EXPOSURE 


This is the Directory Issue that gives the tool 
engineer information he uses in his job— 
whether he’s in the ‘‘front office’, engineering 
department, or in the shop, near the processes 
and products he creates. Just as your current 
product listings, address and local distributor 
information will be at his finger-tips every day, 
so can your important product story be there 


for quick reference throughout the year! The 
Directory Issue will be distributed to all cur- 
rent subscribers to THE TOOL ENGINEER 
and is included in the regular subscription price. 


PLAN TODAY 

THE TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DI- 
RECTORY ISSUE will be published on June 
15, 1959. Advertising will be limited to full 
pages and inserts only. The issue will be 
bound to lie flat, providing full gutter visibility 
and easier use by the reader. Mechanical 
specifications will remain the same as for 
regular issues of THE TOOL ENGINEER. 
Closing date for space reservations is May 
8, 1959. 

Rates as earned in regular issues of THE 
TOOL ENGINEER will be applicable in 
THE TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DI- 
RECTORY ISSUE. Don’t forget, the 1959 
edition closes May 8, so reserve space now 
through your local TOOL ENGINEER Repre- 
sentative or write direct—today! 

Published by The American Society of Tool 
Engineers, 10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, 
Michigan 





CAPSULE FACTS: 

NAME: THE TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS 
DIRECTORY ISSUE 

PUBLICATION DATE: JUNE 15, 1959 

CLOSING DATE: MAY 8, 1959 

SPACE LIMITED TO FULL PAGES AND 
INSERTS ONLY 


FULL GUTTER VISIBILITY 











directory 
of local sources!” 


i...a national 











in the Pit and Quarry Industries... 


—o 


\ This question will be answered in the an- 


nual Review and Forecast section of January 
PIT AND QUARRY, which will review industry 
records for 1958 and forecast what may 


reasonably be expected in 1959. 


PIT AND QUARRY'’s editorial staff has 
devoted many weeks of research to obtain 
data that is valuable, both in content and 
timeliness, to producers of cement, crushed 
stone, sand and gravel, lime, gypsum and 


many other nonmetallic minerals. 


Extra distribution of the January issue of 
PIT AND QUARRY will be made to delegates 
at the National Crushed Stone Association 
convention in Miami, and the National Sand 
and Gravel Association convention in New 


Orleans. 


Your advertisement will enjoy extra long 
sales life because the January issue of PIT 
AND QUARRY is kept and referred to for 
months. Send your space reservation today. 


PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
PIT AND QUARRY 








CHICAGO @ NEW YORK @ CLEVELAND @ BIRMINGHAM e@ DENVER 
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in the Concrete Industries... 


The Concrete Industries keep the giant con- 
struction industry supplied with concrete block, 
ready-mixed concrete, prestressed and precast 
concrete units . . . fabricated from cement and 
aggregates produced by the pit and quarry 
industries. 


Each year operators of concrete plants wel- 
come the annual Review and Forecast section 
in January MODERN CONCRETE. 


Matt 

by ifj ° 
efeiti 
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Not depending on secondary sources of in- 
formation, our editorial staff makes direct sur- 
veys of these industries. Replies give the very 
latest information from all sections of the coun- 
try. The result is a collection of data illustrated 
with charts and graphs, indispensable to every 


ue 


~——e 
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ODERN 

producer. pe ONCRETE / 
Copies of January MODERN CONCRETE will | | 

be distributed to delegates at the National 

Concrete Masonry Association convention in 

Cleveland. 


Be sure you are represented with your strong- 
est sales story in this important issue. Send 
space reservation today. 


MODERN CONCRETE 


431 South Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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you clear the way today........... 


Your future sales success in the $41-billion Original Equip- 
ment Market depends on how well you sell the design 
engineer today. 


Shortly, more new machinery and more new equipment 
than ever before will be in production. And it is the design 
engineer who right now is specifying the materials, com- 
ponent parts and finishes for this huge volume of new 
products. 

These key men read Product Engineering first. They do 
so because every week the OEM’s largest editorial staff 
gives them the most significant design and product devel- 
opment information first. Editorial reader studies which 
show consistently high cover-to-cover scores prove this. 


Such thorough, enthusiastic readership produces results. 
A column on the next-to-last page pulled 3046 booklet 


Product Engineering @ The McGraw-Hill magazine of 


Published Every Monday 
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Or you’re blocked tomorrow 


requests ... a feature article got 3645 individual reprint 
requests — many pull over 2000 requests . . . a five-line 
mention of a circular slide rule drew over 1100 requests. * 


Total paid circulation of Product Engineering’s carefully 
screened subscribers is at a new high of over 42,000... 
renewals — the gage of satisfied readers — are increasing 
substantially. * 


To clear the way for tomorrow’s big OEM sales, you must 
get your sales message through to these decision-making 
engineers today. Make certain you reach these prime cus- 
tomers and prospects. Put Product Engineering on your 
advertising schedule now. 


*Your Product Engineering representative is ready to show you 
these and many other pertinent results in our 1959 FACT FILE. 


Design Engineering and Product Development @ 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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now into orbital track... maintaining reverse electromagnetic 
propulsion until ram-jets take over at 52,000 feet”... 

the voice at 150,000 informs the men on the ground 
responsible for this orbital flight. 


AMM is on Track ... telling the practical men, who are designing and building a vehicle 

for orbital flight ... about new concepts, new materials, new methods and the most 

reliable sources of supply. So that today, they can design and manufacture cargo planes, 
jet-liners, single and multiple phase missiles and thousands of complicated components in this 
unique $11-billion manufacturing industry. 


Here’s how AMM tells the 19,500 key design, production and procurement men in airframe 
and missile plants, engine plants, and component parts plants month after month. 





estimating missile arc eld ttanum : 
proportions ' : “We have heard many fine 


comments on the article 
‘Brazing Hustler’s stain- 


“Your magazine is a wel- 
come source of information 
for us, not only for the 
news concerning the prod- 
ucts of your advertisers, 


less sandwich’ from ou 
engineers and technical 
personnel. Could we pur- 
chase 100 reprints? 
MANUFACTURER OF COMPONENT 
PARTS. 


but also for the excellent 
technical articles which 
each issue contains.” 


TECHNICAL GROUP ENGINEER, 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY. 














“‘Are Welding Titanium’ 
is one of the very few real- 
ly excellent write-ups that 
one can find. It will, no 
doubt, be a valuable asset 
not only to myself, but to 
our company as well,” 


WELDING ENGINEER. 


a Study in producibility 





“Now, it appears we have 
available a very nicely 
edited publication specifi- 
cally directed towards the 
aircraft market, who use 
our ultrasonic cleaners.” 

VICE PRESIDENT, SYSTEMS CO. 











AMM tells the practical manufacturing man 
all the detailed up-to-the-minute technical 
information necessary for his function in the industry. 


If you sell a product or service for use in this $11-billion market 
your most direct and economical means 
of getting inside aircraft and missiles manufacturing is in 


A Chilton Publication, 56 & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. Yel: SHerwood 8-2000 
\ 
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this is how 


Paper Trade Journal 
is compared to other publications 
in the field 


by readers... by advertisers 


based on “votes” based on ad pages 


SE A 
MEE ee a 
MESSER OK me 
ee ee 
ae oe 
ed 


In twelve independent surveys the cus- Suppliers to pulp and paper mills are con- 
tomers, prospects and executives in pulp stantly “voting” with dollars when they buy 
and paper mills were asked to express their space to help sell their products and 
preference for publications in the field. services. In the first six months of 1958 
Cumulative results, presented graphically they again cast the. most votes for PAPER 
above, show the most “votes” for PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 

TRADE JOURNAL. 


Paper Trade Journal 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York @ 


“the most useful paper” 
PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO * DENVER « LOS ANGELES * DALLAS « MIAMI 
HOUSTON +» SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE 
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bid information 


is the No. 1 choice of contractors 


Now the results of an independently conducted survey are in — and 


they reconfirm the ACP story: 84.7% of all contractors interviewed 


say that contract award and bid information are the reasons why 


they prefer ACP Regionals by a majority of almost 9 to 1! 


K 


carries more than 


15,000 pages of bid news a year 


How will bid information help you and your distributor sell equip- 


ment? Intense contractor interest is maintained throughout the en- 


tire publication that carries this kind of bread and butter information. 


The customer is in a buying mood and your sales message gets 


through! For complete facts on ACP and this most recent survey, 


contact the Office of the Secretary, 1022 Lumber Exchange Bldg., 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 










COMPLETE SALES COVERAGE 









Secretary: 

Gordon L. Anderson 

1022 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Director of Advertising Services: 
David M. Hyde 

505 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Phone: MUrray Hill 2-3520 








ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION 
PUBLICATIONS 





CONSTRUCTION 
Suite 509 Peoples Federal Building 
Roanoke 11, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Lumber Exchange Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
6 South Orange Avenue 
South Orange, New Jersey 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
101 East 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 
indianapolis 6, Indiana 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
642 Beaubien Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
2537 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
2418-3rd Avenue 
Seattle 1, Washington 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR 

1660 Beverly Bivd., 

Los Angeles 26, California 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
1400 S. Good-Latimer 
Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN BUILDER 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 






















O MATTER HOW YOU LOOK © 


Edit 4 | As one of our readers, the 
i orla y @@¢@e president of a large machine 
building plant, expresses it, “MACHINERY today is the 
only completely technical magazine in the metalworking 
industry. The others ape the news magazines.” 

That figures. Because all eight of MACHINERY’S staff 
editors are engineers. Practical men, each a specialist in 
metalworking, each with a rich background of either 
design or shop experience, or both. 

That is why MACHINERY is now and always will be 
“the completely technical magazine” . . . a usable journal 
which 63% of our readers save for future reference . . . 
a valuable journal which 77% of our subscribers pass 


Vive la 


Gs Machinery 

















AT IT...THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 


along to other interested people (34° of the copies are 
read by 3 to 5 people each month! ). 

To the advertiser this eager acceptance means that MA- 
CHINERY is read by men who solve the problems of 
metalworking, including the important problems ot select- 
ing the machines, materials, tools, unit parts and acces- 
sories they will use. 


Gi | 4 4 MACHINERY avoids the 
ircu ationwise fallacy that it takes mass 
circulation to cover an industry that’s so highly concen- 
trated. Here’s the situation: only 13% of the 60,000-odd 


| difference! 


metalworking plants do over 889% of the business. These 
are your target plants. In these plants a small group of 
“working executives” have the authority to specify and 
buy the things they need to keep production humming. 
These are your target buyers. 

MACHINERY locates the volume-producing _ plants, 
identifies the buying influences in them (many of whom 
are inaccessible to salesmen) . then makes sure that 
every one receives his personal copy of MACHINERY 
every month. The result — a waste-free, concentrated cir- 
culation in balance with the pattern of metalworking buy- 
ing power. 


— avery important point to remember 
when setting up your advertising 
schedules for 1959. 


Published by the Industrial Press 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





The snip of scissors means the construction job’s complete. It’s the 


climax of months—and often years—of many construction men doing 


many jobs. Contractors, consultants and craftsmen...foremen and 
financiers...company presidents and construction specialists in 
industry and government —they’re all part of the job, all part of 
construction’s buying team and all part of the largest across-the-board 


construction audience ever assembled by a magazine! 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS RECORD 


Sell EN-R's 79,000 and you sell the men who build America 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + ABP ABC + 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Coming February 9th... the annual Electronics and Guidance Issue 


the $2 billion missile electronics market. Plan now to be 
represented with a sales story that will enable the deci- 
sion makers in the electronics field to learn the latest 


In the February 9th, 1959, Special Issue, MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS gives a complete analysis of all satellite 
instrumentation—including Russian instrumentation! 
Plus articles on Missile Electronics that review the past 
examine the present ... and predict the future of 


ae Beginning January 5, 1959, MISSILES AND ROCKETS will 
move to a full technical-news weekly. There no longer will 
be a distinction between “Engineering and Electronics” and ““News 


details about your capabilities—your products. Closing 


date: January 19, 1959. 
and Business” editions. Reader Service cards will be included in 


the 4th cycle and in the February 9th and July 20th Special Issues 
as well as the mid-May “Missile Market and Product Guide”. 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


World’s Largest Aviation Publishers - 


1001 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 








How Fruin-Colnon Contracting 
industry and commerce... 


e $209 million of construction in 5 years 
e $31 million of material purchases 


AS HEAVY construction heads into an estimated boom year of 
$52* billion in 1959, contractors will be taking on more 
contracts and greater work loads. Some contracting firms will 
be responsible for construction only. Others, like the Fruin- 
Colnon Contracting Company of St. Louis, Missouri, will 
handle everything from the design and engineering to the 
completed project. 

It was some 85 years ago that Jeremiah Fruin went into the 
construction business. In 1895 he was joined by Redmond S. 
Colnon to form a partnership, and they incorporated in 1908. 
Through the years, Fruin-Colnon expanded its operations as 
an engineering and construction company. Today, it maintains 
corporate and executive offices in St. Louis, Missouri; Indian- 


This F-C designed and constructed calcining plant for the General Carbon 
& Chemical Corp. at Robinson, Illinois, was in large scale operation just 
12 months after preliminary engineering started. The plant will increase 
the company's conversion of raw petroleum into pure carbon for elec- 
trodes by 720 tons a day. 


Completed $207 million of construction in 5 years 


Indicative of the size and scope of Fruin-Colnon’s 
construction operations is its ever-increasing volume of 
construction of all types. In a five-year period, it has 
completed $207 million of construction. This includes 
building and industrial construction and heavy engi- 
neering projects. Since its incorporation in 1908, Fruin- 
Colnon has completed over 4,500 projects; an average of 
one project every 24 working hours for the last fifty 
years. 

The growth pattern for a five-year period shows: 1953 
—$20 million—155 projects, 1954—$17 million—144 proj- 
ects, 1955—$37 million—185 projects, 1956—$51 million— 
116 projects, 1957—$62 million—160 projects. 


Fruin-Colnon offers complete construction service 
In addition to general contracting work, Fruin-Colnon 
offers a complete service of project design, engineering, 
construction and administration. For over 40 years, 
many of the nation’s big plant installations for many 


apolis, Indiana; Burlingame, California and Tehran, Iran. 


*U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


types of industrial works have been awarded to F-C. 
Fruin-Colnon’s construction service includes 1) site 
studies, preliminary plans and estimates, plant layout, 
specifications; 2) construction—field engineering, mate- 
rials, and supplies, methods and equipment, equipment 
installations; 3) administration—purchasing and expe- 
diting, sub-contracts, supervisors, accounting and pay- 
rolls, etc. 


Owns and operates 1,300 pieces of equipment 
worth $4 million 


It takes close coordination of the best in manpower, 
equipment and materials to complete the wide variety of 
construction projects which Fruin-Colnon handles in the 
course of a year. Some 1,300 units of every type of equip- 
ment is required to handle the tremendous work load of 
F-C projects. New equipment is being purchased all the 
time to meet growing needs and normal replacement. 
Here’s F-C’s inventory of major equipment: 


Fruin-Coinon’s Heavy Equipment Inventory 


Compressors—(ngersoll-Rand, Chicago 
ic, Gardner-Denver) 
Trucks—(Chevrolet, Ford, international 
Harvester, GMC, Euclid) ' 
Crawler Tractors—(Caterpillar, Euclid) 
Tractor Shovels—(Caterpiliar) 
Scrapers—(Caterpillar, Euclid) 
Crawler Cranes-(Bucyrus-Erie, 
Manitowoc, Northwest) 
_ Cranes—(American, Lima, 


ucyri , Michigan) 
Scrapers, Towed—(Caterpillar, 
B ie, GarWood) 


ucyrus-Erie, 
Truck Tractors—(Chevrolet, Ford, Mack) 
Welders—(Lincoin, Hobart) 
Trailers—(Tool and Office)—(Fruehauf, 
Kingham, Trailmobile) 


Low-Boy Trailers—-(Fruehauf, Martin) 

Flatbed Trailers—(Currell, Baker, 
Fruehauf) 

Bottom Dump Ore Haulers—(Euclid) 

Forklift Trucks—(Clark, Ross, Towmotor) 

Sheepsfoot Rollers—(Bros, Chester, 
Tampo, Grace) 

Road Patrols—(Caterpillar) 

Concrete Spreaders—(Blaw-Knox) 

Rock Spreader—(ersey) 

Road Rollers—(Bros, Galion) 

Compactors—(Tampo) 

Aggregate Bins—(Blaw-Knox) 

Cement Plants—(Butler) 

Concrete Buckets —(Gar-Bro, Blaw-Kiox) 

Locomotive—(Whiting) 

Conveyors—(Mulkey, Johnson) 


Backhoes—(Bucyrus-Erie) 

Shovels—(Northwest) 

Concrete Finishing Machines— 
(Blaw-Knox, Jaeger) 

Floodlight Generators—(Onan, Kohler) 

Excavating Buckets—(Owen, Hendrix, 
Kiesler, Erie) 

Finegraders—(Buckeye) 

Pavers, Dual Drum—(Koehring) 

Scaffold Panels—(Beaver-Advance, 
Ezebilt) 


Road Forms—(Blaw-Knox, Heltzel) 
Pile Hammers—(Vulcan) 

Pile Leads 

Pumps—(Carver, Nove, Marlow) 
Pavement Breaker—(Ottawa) 
Turntable—(Freeman) 





Company serves 


with diversified equipment 


Over $1% million of new equipment purchased in a year 
The continuous and significant increase in Fruin-Colnon’s annual 
construction volume requires a corresponding increase in equip- 
ment purchases. The increased number of projects in diversified 
locations throughout the nation and abroad has required larger 
amounts of different types of equipment. In 1957, Fruin-Colnon 
purchased $1% million of equipment to complete just one project. 
In 1958, an additional $500,000 was spent for new equipment in the 
first 9 months. 


$30 million of materials purchased in a year 

The significance of purchasing in contracting operations, cannot be 
overemphasized. A contractor’s profit depends heavily on this im- 
portant operation. In a single year, for example, Fruin-Colnon pur- 
chased $30 million of materials for a wide variety of construction 
projects. These included large purchases of cement, lumber, steel, 
pipe, glass, copper products, aluminum, builders’ hardware, insu- 
lating materials, windows, etc. Estimates of materials requirements 
are furnished by Fruin-Colnon in advance of construction... and 
F-C assumes responsibility for all details of purchases. 


Top personnel characterize Fruin-Colnon 

The success which Fruin-Colnon has achieved is a direct tribute to 
the men who direct its operations, from the president and his staff 
to the skilled equipment operators. Fruin-Colnon’s permanently 
employed key personnel totals about 350. This includes 26 project 
managers, 51 engineers, and 41 superintendents. Nearly half of the 
permanent staff has been employed for more than ten years. The 
non-permanent work force totals from 1300 to 1700 men. 


Why key men in Fruin-Colnon read 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS magazine 

As construction volume continues to increase, contractors who are 
expanding the size and scope of their operations must be aware of 
the many advances and developments in the industry. That’s why 
top management and other key personnel in Fruin-Colnon subscribe 
to CONSTRUCTION METHODS magazine... the contractor’s 
magazine. 


President J. P. Soult of Fruin-Colnon has this to say about 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS: 
“J have been a reader of CONSTRUCTION METHODS for many 
years. It enables me to keep aware of the developments in techniques 
and other important phases of the contracting business, and has 
been a valuable help in Fruin-Colnon’s contracting operations. It has 
long been must reading for our key personnel.” 


Heavy Division Manager O. A. Ray says... 

“I have been reading CONSTRUCTION METHODS for some 20 
‘years. Its coverage of new techniques, methods and equipment has 
been of special interest. The picture technique used by CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS provides a quick understanding of what’s being 
discussed. Articles on contracting operations which may have appli- 
cation for us are saved for reference. New equipment is of special 
interest...and the ads in CM&E are a help in keeping me up to date 
with new equipment and its use.” 


In all, there are 46 Fruin-Colnon personnel who subscribe to 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS. These include the president, vice 
presidents, project managers, superintendents, engineers, and 
others with responsibility to specify and buy. 

Consistent advertising in CONSTRUCTION METHODS maga- 
zine is the most direct route to important contracting firms like 
Fruin-Colnon. Your sales messages regularly reach 46.900 key men 
in construction including 13,250 contracting firms both large and 
small, through the ad pages of CONSTRUCTION METHODS. 


e 2,000 men 


John P. Soult, President of Fruin-Colnon Contracting Company, 
a Construction Methods magazine subscriber for many years. 
18 years in all types of industrial and commercial construc- 
tion. Member ASCE, ASPE, ASMU, Moles, and Past President, 
A.G.C. of St. Louis. 


Oliver A. Ray, Vice President and 
Heavy Division Manager, Fruin- 
Colnon. 21 years of construction 
experience in all types of indus- 
trial and commercial. A subscrib- 
er to CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
magazine for 20 years. Member 
ASCE and St. Louis Engineers’ 
Club. 


$2.4 million project. Reinforced concrete foundations and machine 
bases were placed for the 182,000 sq. ft. Granite City Steel Co. fin- 
ishing building. Raising of crane girder for a 75 ton overhead crane 
for the Temper Building is pictured here. 


$3 million project—plant grading site. Required over 4 million cu. yds. 
of dirt excavation and 42 million cu. yds. of rock; clearing 350 acres 
of wooded area and rerouting a river. $1.5 million of new equipment 
was bought to complete project. 
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Methods ..... 


A meGRaw Mita PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd $T., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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THE MANUFACTURING MEAT INDUSTRY 


Want to know if 
your product fits? 
This book tells you. . . 
Write for your 

FREE copy 


t 


MEAT is BIG BUSINESS 


In good times or bad, the Meat industry is a big buyer of your product 


The Meat industry buys thousands of products and services . . . construction and 
plant equipment, refrigeration, packaging equipment, modern packaging 
supplies, ingredients, materials handling, conveyors, shipping and 
transportation, trucks and accessories .... and hundreds more. 


Here’s a perfect market for you ... helps you grow in good times. . 
keeps you safe and steady in the lean years. 


The Meat industry is easy to sell, and at low cost through The National 
Provisioner. Only 4,000 primary plants that turn out the huge industry 

volume of 32 billion pounds, worth 18 billion dollars a year. Average 
production per plant is a staggering $4,371,000. 

The Meat industry depends on the PROVISIONER, the pioneer publication for 
67 years. Leads in industry service, prestige and advertising volume. Published 
weekly because of the basic weekly livestock-to-finished product cycle. The 
only PAID book in the field at $6.00 per year with a no-gimmick renewal 
rate of close to 85% for the past 20 years. 


Find out now if your product fits this market. Write for your FREE copy of 





20-page brochure shown above. 


Published Weeky sine go «= SHE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
@ | 15 West Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Weekiy © THE PURCHASING GUIDE, Annual © N-P DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 
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role) mm a-t-lel-)a-.s ei 
your customers... “ 
» 


interest in raw materials and 

KEY OPERATIONS IN METAL 
FORMING and FABRICATING 
PLANTS is dramatically underlined 
by the results of the survey 


shown below: 


RAW MATERIALS . . . 86.9% RESISTANCE WELDING. CLEANING & DEGREASING 32.6% 
re. ARC WELDING .. . . 46.2 BARREL FINISHING . . 32.6 
PUNCHING ..... 68.1 PAINTING ... . . 44.0 GRINDING ... . . 30.0 
SUB-ASSEMBLY . . . . 66.0 DEBURRING ....... 42 eee. ts wel wl lw OS 
DIE& TOOL MAKING. . 62.9 PAGverme 2. ws . BI ee 
BENDING. .... . 609 PRE-FINISH COATING. . 35.3 ROLLBENDING. .. . 19.8 
FINAL ASSEMBLY . . . 58.0 POUSHING ..... M7 COLD ROLL FORMING. _ 19.1 
SHEARING ..... S575 PLATING . ....-+ 926 BRUSIHNG .....- WI 


For more information on how METAL FORMING and FABRICATING’S new franchised circulation can help you sell 
more of your products— write today... 


METAL FORMING and FABRICATING 


A Watson Publication 
201 N. Wells Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 


WRITE, WIRE OR CALL COLLECT (STATE 2-4121) TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 





The net paid circulation of “U.S.NeEws & Wor.Lp 
REporT”’ is triple what it was ten years ago. 

This dramatic circulation growth makes clear the 
extent to which the important people in business, in- 
dustry, finance, government and the professions are 


turning to “U.S.NeEws & Wortp Report’ for the 
essential and useful news they need today. 

What’s happening here is a major shift in the reading 
preferences of important people.* 


And it’s a shift that is gaining in momentum. 


Just five years ago some 159,000, or 25.5% of our 
subscribers, said they were former subscribers to 
News Magazine “B.” 

Today that figure for the same magazine is 331,000! 
And the percentage has gone up to 31.5%. 

Five years ago, some 126,000 of our subscribers 
(20.2%) had been subscribers to News Magazine ‘'C” 
before they shifted to “‘U.S.News & Wor.p Report.” 
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Today, the former readers of that magazine number 
about 264,000. The percentage is also up, to 25.1%. 

The job of living and doing business in these quickly 
changing and complex times compels people with the 
big responsibilities to rely on the complete news they 
find each week in “‘U.S.News & Wor.Lp REporT.” 

Advertisers have recognized the significance of this 
shift in reading habits. The number of advertising pages 
in “U.S.NEws & Wor.tp Report’ has more than 
doubled in the last ten years. 

This growing shift in reading preference explains why 
this concentrated audience of high-income managerial 
people is a market not appreciably duplicated by any 
other magazine in the field—why these people so strong 
in buying power and so strong in decision power can 
be covered only in “U.S.NeEws & Worip Report.” 


And this coverage is available to advertisers at the 


lowest per-thousand cost of any magazine in the field. 





reading preferences continues 


...among America’s important high-income people 


PERCENT OF SUBSCRIBERS WHO HAVE SHIFTED 





TO “U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT” FROM OTHER MAGAZINES IN THE FIELD 


From News Magazine “B" ry 31.5% 
From News Magacine “C” i 25.17% 
From Management Magazine “2” fo ag 10.0% 


From Management Magazine “3” ae 6.0% 
From Management Magazine “4” a 4.8% 


Source: Survey of “U.S.News & World Report’ subscribers, May, 1958 


COMPLETE! | 
mua SNEWS & WORLD REPORT 


\mericas Class News Magazine 
*Ask your advertising agency for “Study of Past and Present Reading Habits of ‘U.S.News 
& World Report’ Subscribers,” or contact our advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 20, N. Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington and London. 


more Yan & Millon 
USEFUL NEWS FOR , IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


—a market not duplicated by any other magazine in the field. 
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across the 
electrical-electronic 
market... wherever it takes 


electrical engineering 


to put your 


product to work ELEGTRIGAL 


puts your 
advertising to work 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

the electrical engineers’ own magazine, 

reaches a bigger market than any utility or 
design magazine—a major part of the tremendous 
17 billion dollar electrical-electronic market 


SPANRAD—(superimposed panoramic radar display) 
—combines radar display and operations board 
image on the same television picture tube. Equip- 
int takes conventional radar information and con- 
Verts it into a composite television signal permitti.g 
; direct daylight viewing. It shows operator the past 
_» track of aircraft and predicts its future position. 





ELECTRICAL By 
ENGINEERING 


UTE OF ELECTRICS 














JANUARY 


= Tr ww. Ft 





It's a funny thing but a lot of 
sales and advertising departments 
think their customers are com— 

pletely remodeled at midnight every 4 5 i 
December 3lst. The date changes and 
the advertising that was perhaps lt 12 1 14 1 
highly successful for the 12 months 


past will no longer do. January ig to 20 21 2 


must see an entirely new approach, 


new slogans, new illustrations. 
25 26 27 28 29 


Why should a successful campaign 
go out the window because a new 
year begins? Is this good advertising? Two things often 
cause this situation. One: the client sees the ever 
recurring originals and proofs and because he becomes 
tired of the story he assures himself that the customer 
is also tired. Two: the impatience of the client forces 
the agency to move in with a new program to show that 
they are doing something. 











There are times when a campaign should be changed but 
it isn't determined by a date. Many successful campaigns 
have run for years. Knowing when to change is part of the 
advertising agency job. The staff of Russell T. Gray, Inc. 
has been watching advertising campaigns and checking 
their effectiveness for years. We have learned much about 
changing ad readership by accident to ad readership by 
design and can show a high record of readership on the 
campaigns we handle. Here is forty years of experience in 
handling industrial advertising. That should be important 


your 
tH uh 





Think it over, George-- 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 


Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation RUSSELL 7 GR AY. INC 
2 9 w 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 





155 N. Wacker Drive ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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Industrial < 


News 


guaranteeing 25,000 controlled circulation for industrial advertisers! 


...the most powerful coverage in the industrial distributor field! 


reaching 


PARR AA ARAN 


more than 3 times as many industrial supplier and distributor firms 


Put this new one on your 1959 advertising schedule now. 


Let results prove the extra power your money can 
buy in distributor programming. In finding more new 
distributors. In reaching more of your present ones. In 
digging deeper, hitting harder in the up-grading of your 
entire distributor organization! 


Fact #1. The U. S. Census of Business lists 10,139 firms 
which distribute industrial materials, supplies, ma- 
chinery and equipment. Plus, 26,012 firms which dis- 
tribute hardware, plumbing and heating equipment, 
automotive equipment, electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies and iron and steel products. Of these 36,151 dis- 
tributors, IS&DN goes to the top 10,000 firms which 
maintain industrial departments. Up to now you could 
buy national coverage of only 3,000 firms. The backbone 
of American industrial distribution . . . 7,000 top-grade 
firms .. . has not been getting your story. 


Fact #2. Now IS&DN offers a controlled circulation of 
25,000 . . . 10,000 more than you could buy previously! 
This is high voltage circulation specifically directed to 
executives and salesmen of firms capitalized at $50,000 
and up, or which employ five or more salesmen. Here is 
penetration at the lowest cost per thousand. 


IS&DN is not a ‘‘paper,’’ not a “book.” It is a news 
tabloid magazine, edited by experts, and featuring up- 
to-the-minute news and articles of vital interest to the 
industrial supplier audience. 

Format and layout policy guarantee next-to-text position 
for every display ad, large or small! Ads cannot be buried 
for there are no advertising ‘“‘sandwich sections’! A 
quick check inquiry card covers every ad in the book 
for direct sales leads for you. 


Point by point, IS&DN is your best advertising buy 
in the industrial supply and distribution field. Write 
today for a pilot issue and complete information. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIER AND DISTRIBUTOR 
NEWS, Cuthbert at 36th Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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we “sell” 
your customers 


twice 


every month 


Your job is the same as ours. You have to sell the same men we have to 
sell. Every issue of EL&P has to be its own salesman. It has to arouse 
interest — speak for itself — and make the sale stick by holding its readers. 
And EL&P is doing it — 24 times every year. 


The men we both have to sell are the key men in the electric power indus- 
try. And you know as well as we do these men are hardheaded buyers. 
You can’t sell them without up-to-date, factual, practical information. 
These men want to know. 


And that is exactly why they “buy” Electric Light and Power. We “sell” 
it to them by giving them the kind of information we know they want 
— the kind of information they can use in their daily work. Every check 
we know how to make proves they read EL&P. Starch Studies prove it. 
Letters from readers prove it. Spot checks prove it. Requests for reprints 
prove it. And you can prove it, too. 


If you are trying to sell the key men in the electric power industry be sure 
your sales story is in every issue of EL&P. We sell ’em. So can you if you 
will keep your sales story where they will see it — in EL&P. 


Electric Light and Power 


The Only Magazine Serving the Electric Power Industry Exclusively 


SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago 2, Ill., 6 N. Michigan Ave., CEntral 6-3690 
G. E. Williams, D. R. Crane 


New York 22, N. Y., 130 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 
W. A. Clabault, Wm. G. Dunn 


Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., PRospect 1-0505 
Orrin A. Eames, Thornton Warren 


West Coast: McDonald-Thompson 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 


Denver, Tulsa, Houston er i 
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This is what your 
customers are doing 


Your customers are building 
power plants like this Tah- 
ners Creek Plant at Law- 
renceburg, Indiana, owned 
and operated by the Indiana 
& Michigan Electric Com- 
pany of the American 
Electric Power System (for- 
merly American Gas and 
Electric System). 


Our customers are the 
key men 


EL&P reaches key men like 
these in the American 
Electric Power System 


President 
Executive Vice President 
Manager of Operations 
Rate Agent 
Research Engineer 
Engineer 
Chief System Operator 
Meter Service Engineer 
Cons. Transmission Engineer 
Engineer 
Assistant District Engineer 
V. P. & Director 
Plant Consultant 
Pil. & Operating Manager 
Administrative Assistant 
of Operations 
Industrial Sales Director 
Chief Engineer 
Head Mechanical Engineering 
Operating Manager of Production 
Res. Engr. 
Assistant Electric Engineer 
Public Relations Director 
Distribution Engineer 
Exec. Vice President 
V. P. & Construction Engineer 
Dep. Chief Engineer 
Vice President 
Oper. éngr. 
Assistant Chief Construction 
Editor 
Vice President 
Administrative Assistant to 
Exec. V. P. 
Assistant Head of Designing 
Senior Distribution Engineer 
Underground Distribution Engr. 
Engineer 
M. H. Engr. 
Exec. Vice President 
Personnel Supervisor 
System Planning Engineer 
Tech. St. Engr. 
Int. Ag. Eng. 
Elec. Engr. 
D. Elec. Engr. 
Elec. Equipment Engr. 
Relay, Engineer 
Transmission Engr. 
Air. Cond. Sales 
Pur. Agt. 
Sp. Pwr. Engr. 
Designing Engr. 
Head Designing Dept. 
Head M. Designing 
Head St. Designing 
Head El. Designing 
Chief of Construction 
Construction Engr. 


EL&P reaches the key 
men in every leading 
electric power company 











Take a tip from 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF HEAT 
EXCHANGERS AND 
HEAT EXCHANGE 
EQUIPMENT 














.,.. for the science of heat transfer is basic POWER because they know that, regardless 
to the field of power and plant service engi- of the industry in which their products are 
neering. Manufacturers of heat transfer used, the POWER reader ts the one who 


equipment advertise consistently in selects them for his plant. 


During 1957 the manufacturers listed below placed over /84 pages of heat transfer 
c i 


equipment advertising in POWER: 


“IR PREHEATER CorP JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL Corp 
Acco Propucts, IN¢ L A WATER SOFTENER COMPANY 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. Co MARLEY COMPANY 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA MARYLAND SHIPBUILDING & Drypock Co 
Baspcock & WiLcox Co 2 NATIONAL TtuBe Div 

PUBULAR Propucts Div U. S. Sreecr Corp 
BELL & GosseETT COMPANY NIAGARA BLowerR Com 
BoILeR TUBE Co. oF AMERICA J. F. Pritcuarp & Compa 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY REPUBLIC STEEL Corp 

the companies A. M. Byers COMPANY REVERE Copper & Brass, IN¢ 

CuHase Brass & CoprpER COMPANY Ross Heat EXCHANGER Div 
COCHRANE CORP ; Fred H. SCHAUB ENGINEERING Co 
CONDENSER SERVICE & ENGRG. Co SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO 
Davis ENGINEERING Corp SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING Co 
ELLIOTT COMPANY STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES Co 
FLuoR Propucts COMPANY HENRY VoGTt MACHINE Co 
FOSTER WHEELER Corp WESTINGHOUSE FLECTRIC Corp 
HENSZEY COMPANY C. H. WHEELER Merc. Co 
INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY WORTHINGTON CORP 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co., IN« YuBA Heat TrRanster Div 


Manufacturers of heat exchangers and heat exchange equipment know they 
must sell the POWER reader to sell industry. 


You too, will find that POWER IS THE ONLY FULL-VALUE PUBLICATION 
SERVING THE POWER AND PLANT SERVICES MARKET. 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE YOUR PRODUCT... 
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the industry... 


George A. Wallace, Plant Engineer, with 
Ernest E. Kimball, Chief Power Engineer, 
and Howard P. Spaulding, Chief Electrical Gillette Safety Razor Company, Division of Gillette 
Engineer, at Gillette Safety Razor Com- Company, where world famous GILLETTE SAFETY 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. RAZORS, BLADES and SHAVING CREAM are made. 


Not only do these three men function as the top engineers for GILLETTE at this location, 
but they also serve as staff engineers for all Gillette Company plants in the western 
hemisphere. No major engineering decisions are made for these plants without the con- 
currence of these men in their own special fields — Mr. Wallace in general plant engineer- 
ing, Mr. Kimball in power engineering and Mr. Spaulding in the field of electrical services. 


About POWER George Wallace says, “My job is broad, and while I can rely on my 
associates as specialists in their fields, I have to keep up with all phases of plant engineering 
— theirs as well as my own. POWER, through its editorial and advertising pages, helps 
me do that.” 

Ernest Kimball reports, “None of us can operate in a vacuum. We can’t draw a line 
where one job stops and another starts. We all have to have a clear picture of the broad 
engineering field. In my particular area — boilers, diesel and turbine generators, piping, 
etc. I find POWER required reading. I’ve been reading it for 30 years and it’s been one of 
the best friends I’ve had.” 

To this Howard Spaulding adds, “Any plant electrical engineer who forgets to keep 
up with other phases of engineering will soon find himself pretty far behind the pack. 
Electricity is too closely tied in with everything else in industry today. I’ve been reading 
POWER for ten years. It not only gives me good caverage of electrical problems in the 
plant but it keeps me in touch with new ideas and techniques in all areas of engineering. 
POWER’s coverage of atomic energy is a good example.” 





The POWER and PLANT SERVICES 

We have prepared a booklet explaining in detail 
what these services are, their use in specific industries, 
their future and their importance to you. 

Write for your copy. 





BEHIND IT! 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


© @ 
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New Market Studies Now Available 


The following excerpts from market surveys recently completed for two industrial manufac- 
turers, show clearly the buying and specifying influences of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING readers. 


METALLIC BELLOWS 


1) Do you design products or equipment which 
incorporate metallic bellows? 


Respondents 
77 or 55.4% 
2) Do you have influence in the specification 
or purchase of metallic bellows? 


Respondents 


Other questions include: 


e@ Which manufacturer’s metallic bellows would you 


be most inclined to specify in a design today? 


e What maximum operating temperature do you 


most often associate with bellows? 


ELECTRIC CLUTCHES AND BRAKES 

1) Does your work include specifying electric 
clutches or brakes for original equipment? 
Respondents 182 

46 or 25.3% 

2) What magazines do you read regularly for 
information about electric clutches and 
brakes? 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING .. .2 
YS ILE Oe ere 
| I ee ree 
Magazine C 

Also mentioned—28 magazines 
receiving from one to three votes. 


Other questions include: 

e Does your company purchase the controls and 
power supplies for these clutches and brakes? 

e What manufacturers’ names come to mind when 
specifying electric clutches or brakes? 


Copies of the complete surveys are available on request. Advertisers interested in conducting 
similar studies are invited to write to MECHANICAL ENGINEERING for details. 


To make hard-selling/media selections in today’s 
highly competitive markets, advertising man- 
agers and their agencies need new information 
and data which will measure the true role of busi- 
ness magazine readers in the buying of indus- 


trial products 


An “analysis of advertising readership”’. . . buy 
ing influence surveys .. . ‘‘validity of inquiries’’ 


Surveys... market research for specific products 





sales forecasts . . . editorial analyses... are 
only.a few of the new audience evaluation tools 
now offered by MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 


In MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, your advertis- 
ing is read by 43,000 influential ‘“‘diploma”’ engi- 
neers .... men whose management and technical 
functions require that they specify and buy. 


To learn more about this.market, write: 


READERSHIP 


MECHANICAL |_= 


ENGINEERING Ox 


f the America at f Mochar 


- 239 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y 


ABE 





Remember... Mechanical Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 
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ptimism Dominates 
I959 Planning 


‘Hard sell’ will be the order of the day for industrial 


SPECIAL 


REPORT 


advertising in 1959 as both sales and ad budgets climb upward 


again. Here’s IM’s 12th annual forecast with the facts... 


= Industrial advertisers are more 
optimistic on the subject of rising 
sales in the year ahead than they 
have been in any previous year 
since World War II. 

IM’s annual survey of industrial 
advertising managers, agency ex- 
ecutives and business magazine 
publishers regarding their thoughts 
and speculations on the 1959 mar- 
keting picture revealed an optimism 
even beyond that projected in their 
similar forecast for 1957. In that 
year, 88% of the admen foresaw 
rising sales. 

Among advertising managers 
alone, 96% have forecast a rise in 
sales over 1958 figures. A total of 
332 ad managers cooperated in IM’s 
survey. They represent a 20.8% re- 
sponse to the 1,593 questionnaires 
mailed—certainly a large enough 
sampling to establish the fact that a 
rosy sales outlook is, at this time, 
prevalent everywhere. 

Other high points in IM’s survey, 
to which agencymen and publishers 
added their voices, were these: 


» Advertising budgets will be up— 
but not as high as it would seem 
from a first glance at the figures, 
since production costs and space 
rates, too, are up. 


» Although the recession is over, it 
has not been forgotten. The concen- 
sus of opinion among publishers and 
agencymen particularly is_ that 
budgets and optimism both tend in 
many cases to be based on this 
year’s last quarter sales figures. 
Among these two groups, as among 
the ad managers, optimism reigns— 
but it tends, in many cases to be a 
flexible, watchful type of optimism. 


> Hard sell is still pushing to get in- 
to the limelight as it was last year. 
Advertisers want larger ads and 
they plan to concentrate these ads 
in fewer publications. They want 
more product copy in their ads. 
And they are developing a heartier 
respect for the more specialized, 
more “educated” agency and publi- 
cation services: media evaluation 
and “fringe” services such as pub- 
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response was 57% a year ago; 75% 
the year before that.) 

“No change” predictions were 
turned in by 28%. (Last year’s and 
the previous year’s forecast figures 
were 29% and 22% respectively.) A 
total of 9% foresaw a drop. (Pessi- 
mistic respondents last year num- 
bered 14%; the year before, 3%). 

The average budget increase pre- 
dicted was 23% (18% a year ago). 
Among those who saw a decrease, 
the average decrease was 21%. And, 
to get down to actual dollars-and- 





How typical industrial advertisers 


allocate their budgets 


(Based on information from 263 industrial 


ad managers—November 1958) 


Those 
budgeting for 
the item, 
allocate this 
percent of their 


Percentage 
of ad managers 
including this 
item in their 


budgets total budget 





Administration and salaries 
Business publications 
Catalogs 

Dealer & distributor helps 
Direct mail 

Exhibits 

General publications 
House organs 

Market research 
Newpaper advertising 
Production (ad space) 
Radio, TV, Outdoor 
Other (non-media) 


94.0% 14.2% 
96.6 37.8 
86.0 16.4 
96.7 10.) 
86.8 13.6 
75.3 7.6 
19.7 14.7 
22.8 9.7 
27.0 3.8 
13.7 6.2 
69.7 8.9 
10.3 10.0 
42.7 0.9 








licity, films, catalogs and direct 


mail. 


Only two pessimists . . To return 
to the ad managers specifically, the 
96% “Yes” response to the question 
of higher 1959 sales figures is con- 
trasted with a mere 57% in IM’s 
parallel survey a year ago. (Still a 
year earlier—at the beginning of 
the boom year ’57—the prediction 
was 88%). A mere 3% foresaw no 
change from 1958's sales figures. An 
even more paltry 0.7% foresaw a 
drop. The 0.7%, as a matter of fact, 
represented only two of the total 332 
respondents. Interestingly, both 
pessimists were in the machinery 
and allied products field. 

The average sales increase pre- 
dicted for next year is 16%. (Last 
year’s prediction was 13.06%.) 

Among reasons admen gave for 
predicting sales would rise, new 
products lead the field with 56% of 
the admen reporting in their behalf. 
Second largest factor, according to 
respondents was “getting a greater 
share of the market” (48%). Third 
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place runner-up as the reason for 
the increase waas “entering new 
markets with existing products 
(30%).* 

Other reasons given, in order of 
frequency of appearance among the 
answers, were: 


@ General improvement in the 
economy (41 respondents) 

® Increase in size of existing mar- 
ket (18 respondents) 

® More aggressive selling, more 
salesmen, better sales promotion 
(about seven respondents each fa- 
vored one of these three). 


Curiously, “more advertising” was 
mentioned as a reason for the ex- 
pected sales rise by only four out of 
the entire 332 ad managers. 


Budgets up .. And how will ad- 
vertising budgets stack up as against 
a year ago? In answer to that, 63% 
of the ad managers reported budgets 
would be up over last year. (The 


*Multiple answers account for the percent- 
age exceeding 100%. 


cents figures, the average 1959 
budget for the 259 reporting com- 
panies is $302,703. To provide an 
“average” which is more realistic 
and representative, the totals were 
recomputed after omitting the two 
top budgets—$11 and $6 million, re- 
spectively—which were far above 
the norm. Under these conditions 
the average was $238,743. Lowest 
budget reported was $10,000. It was 
for a company in the non-electrical 
machinery field. 

Probing the question of how many 
admen are using the task method of 
determining ad budgets, replies in- 
dicated that the upswing in that 
method noted last year has, for the 
moment at least, come to a halt. 
This is the method, of course, by 
which companies first determine the 
job advertising is to do and then al- 
locate the money to do it. Last year 
30% of the companies reported they 
were using fhe task method (a 7% 
increase over the previous year). 
This year the figure dropped slight- 
ly to 28%. 

A total of 14% reported basing 
budgets on percent of sales (19% 
last year) and 54% said they use a 
combination task and percent of 
sales method (49% last year). Other 
methods—unspecified—were em- 
ployed by the remaining 4%. 


Sales reflect recession . . How 
did 1958 sales stack up against 1957 
sales? Here the recession is, of 
course, reflected. A rise was re- 
ported by 35%; a drop by 59%, 
while 6% noted no change. An in- 
teresting sidelight to this sales pic- 
ture is that a year ago at IM fore- 
cast time, 57% of those surveyed 
predicted a sales rise would occur in 
1958. 

Average sales rise in 1958, among 
those lucky enough to have one at 





all, was 13.8%. Here, the predictions 
made a year ago turned out to be 
right on the button. The prediction 
at that time on the question of in- 
creased sales volume showed an 
average of 13.06%—less than 1% 
away from what actually transpired. 

As for budget changes made dur- 
ing the past year after budgets had 
been O.K.’d: 62% reported budget 
cuts; 24% reported budget raises; 
14% reported no change. 

And, in cases where budgets were 
cut, where were the cuts made? 
In the number of publications used, 
according to 59% of the ad man- 
agers; by decreasing frequency of 
insertions said another 62%; smaller 
size ads according to 13%. Cuts in 
other areas, too, were reported by 
64%.* 

In the cases where budgets were 
increased during 1958, 45% said the 
increase was spent in additional 
publications; 33% added more in- 
sertions in currently scheduled 
media; 13% increased the size of 
their ads. Miscellaneous uses were 
reported by 73%.* 


Ads get larger . . What is the 
trend in size of industrial ads? Here 
the agency executives and publish- 
ers contacted were most vocal. 
There is a marked trend toward 
larger ads—larger, if necessary, at 
the cost of fewer insertions, but 
larger ads at any cost . . and more 
spreads. There is no marked trend 
as to whether budget schedules are 
ahead of last year. In most cases, 
they are about even. In fact, if any- 
thing, there is a slight lag as adver- 
tisers wait for budget approval hop- 
ing the last quarter’s upswing in 
sales will reinforce their chances 
for getting budget approval. 

There is some indication of short- 
er term agency commitments, al- 
though even advertisers who are 
signing contracts for only short- 
term periods seem to be actually 
budgeting for a full year. 

A marked trend is concentration 
of ads in fewer publications. “Im- 
pact” advertising, which was mak- 
ing itself felt this time last year, is 
still in the picture. There is an in- 
creasing awareness of marginal 
books and they are closely watched. 
And, as some admen and publishers 
pointed out, there is the advantage 
of being able to use more color and 


larger space when marginal books 
are eliminated. 

Another trend noted in the area 
of media selection: some respond- 
ents said advertisers now tend to 
select their media in terms of spe- 
cialized markets. Agencies and cli- 
ents, in these cases, are beaming 
their ad messages at a particular 
“segment” of a market and, there- 
fore, going into more specialized 
publications rather than books 
which cover the entire industry. 


Product copy climbs .. Are cli- 
ents requesting changes in copy ap- 
proaches? Yes! By all indications, 
the year 1959 will see an upsurge of 
product advertising as against insti- 
tutional advertising—although the 
method of expressing this trend 
ranged all the way from “Institu- 
tional advertising is just about 
dead” to the following: “Use of the 
word ‘institutional’ is a case in se- 
mantics. Dammit, we try to make 
every ad build a part of the corpo- 
rate image.” 

One agencyman summed up the 
situation this way and, in so doing, 
served as spokesman for many of 
his colleagues: “Generally, corpo- 


rate image (institutional) advertis- 
ing is used effectively when the cus- 
tomer is in a seller’s market. Then 
we cut back in with hard sell when 
he’s got the product to sell.” Case 


history advertising, too, with a 
“see how” aspect, seems to be be- 
coming more prevalent as a replace- 
ment for the strictly institutional 
approach. 

But, apart from hard-sell, soft- 
sell or even the semantics of the 
matter, there is another basic reason 
for throwing the product copy ap- 
proach into higher gear. It is sim- 
ply this: More and more companies 
are introducing more and more new 
products. And how can this be done 
effectively without advertising? 

Advertisers are, however, tending 
to repeat the same ad more than 
once in spite of the number of new 
products which can be introduced 
only via advertising. 

Increased use of inserts is not a 
run-away trend in spite of easing of 
postal regulations on that score dur- 
ing the summer. Although some 
publishers and admen noted a trend 
toward more inserts, even more re- 
ported no trend at all. 


Agencies are handling more and 
more collateral material—catalogs, 
technical literature, publicity, films 
—anything covered by the phrase 
“general promotion” that the client 
can’t handle within his own organi- 
zation. 


What's ‘media evaluation?’ . . 
Another uptrend, but a more sub- 
tle, mysterious one, is the client’s 
attitude toward media evaluation. 
Along with his demand for more 
and more collateral agency service, 
he is simultaneously demanding 
more media evaluation. But here 
there’s a rub: The client, it appears, 
doesn’t always know what it is he 
wants—or even what he means by 
“media evaluation.” 

The publishers were most vocal 

on this point. To sum up their atti- 
tude without over-generalizing, it 
seems to be this: Advertisers and 
agencies in 1959 will . . . 
® Request more circulation data— 
and not use it. 
e Accept publications’ readership 
surveys—but doubt their validity. 
® Talk about “editorial evaluation” 
with fervence but not necessarily 
apply their findings even if they de- 
mand it. 

The opinions of the publishers on 
this score somewhat stratified them- 
selves on a_ geographical basis. 
Eastern publishers, for example, 
commented on the significantly in- 
creased importance editorial evalu- 
ation is playing in agency and ad- 
vertiser selection of publications. 
Outside the East there seemed to be 
a general tenor of bitterness typi- 
fied by such comments as: “It 
sounds great but none of our adver- 
tisers or prospects do it or even 
seem to know what we're talking 
about if we mention it” . . “This 
type of media analysis seems to stop 
at the point of asking for a ‘subject 
list’ of a typical issue.” 

The Eastern publishers, however, 
in commenting about having just 
the opposite experience, noted that, 
since there is a trend toward using 
fewer publications, editorial evalu- 
ation is an extremely significant 
factor in determining which publi- 
cations will be used. 


Sore spot. . In querying publishers 


on the subject of readership sur- 
veys, IM discovered it was probing 
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a sore spot. “You have to have it as 
insurance but it doesn’t mean much 
to advertisers these days,” was a 
typical publisher comment. 

Readership surveys were de- 
scribed as “popularity contests,” 
which are becoming less effective as 
a strong selling tool every day. An- 
other recurring comment from pub- 
lishers was that “advertisers view 
such surveys with an extremely 
jaundiced eye—particularly when 
originated by the publication in- 
volved.” 


Budget-sales ratio down . . But, 
to get back to the specifics of ad 
budgets, what percent of 1958 sales 
will be alloted to these larger budg- 
ets of 59? Listening to the ad man- 
agers again, we come up with an 
average figure of 25%—down 
slightly from last year’s mean aver- 
age of 2.64% (the year before it was 
2.26%). This mean average, inci- 
dentally, does not include five very 
high ad budgets which would have 
thrown the average completely off 
base. The five astronomical budgets 
not included ranged from 30% to 
50% of 1958 sales. Three were in the 
fabricated metal products field; one 
was reported by an electrical ma- 
chinery manufacturer; the other by 
a manufacturer of professional and 
scientific instruments. 

But ad budgets, high or low, hold 
meaning for an individual advertis- 
er only as they become specific. 
Here is IM’s annual breakdown, 
based on the ad managers’ replies, 
of the specific budget allocation re- 
ported by each respondent. The 240 
companies which reported these 
figures are listed individually, 
grouped according to SIC industry 
categories. Numbers in parentheses 
following each listing represent the 
company’s total annual advertising 
budget in thousands of dollars. Fig- 
ures at the far right in each listing 
represent the percentage of gross 
1958 sales allocated for advertising. 


Chemicals and allied 
products (SIC 28) 


Product 
Chemicals (300) 
Chemicals (370) 


Alloys, carbons, plastics, 
gases (1,000) 
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Industrial chemicals 320) 

Industrial chemicals (400) 

Medical gases and equipment (160). 
Organic chemicals (500) 

Organic chemicals (233) 

Raw materials (95) 


Industrial film, chemicals and equip- 
ment (100) 

Plastics (160) 

Plastics and chemicals (1,600) 

Plastics raw materials (500) 


Specialty raw materials (112.5) 


Dermatological pharmaceuticals and 
hypo-allergenic cosmetics (50) 

Ethical 
metics 


pharmaceuticals and cos- 


(250) 


Floor maintenance materials (100) 
(90) 
chemicals and mainte- 
(120) 


Maintenance materials 
Sanitation 
nance equipment 


Automotive paints (306) 

Paints and protective coatings (n.a.) 
Protective coatings (50) 

Agricultural chemicals (300) 
fertilizers, feeds and am- 


(110) 


Nitrogen 
monia 


Activated carbon and chemical air 
conditioning equipment (50) 

Electrical insulation (n.a.) 

Industrial and household chemical 

specialties (45) 


Industrial adhesives (100) 


Electrical machinery 
(SIC 36) 


Electrical machinery (11,000) 


Electrical machinery (125) 
Electrical machinery (22.5) 
Electrical equipment (250) 
Electrical equipment (160) 

Electrical products and supplies (90) 
Industrial maintenance 


(12) 


equipment 


Automotive testing equipment (140) 


Communication equipment, auto- 
matic control systems (250) 

Electrical testing instruments (n.a.) 

Electrical timers and counters (155) - 

Panel meters and test equipment 
(n.a.) : 

Test equipment and TV reception 


aids (n.a.) 


Electrical distribution and _ control 
equipment (800) 

Electrical distribution equipment 
(175) , 

Electrical power apparatus (180) 

Electrical power equipment (150) 

Tape wound cores, powder cores 


and saturable reactors (82) 
Electrical switchgear (225) 


Arc welding materials (50) 
Electric motors (90) 


2.00 


5.00 


16.66 


2.50 
1.00 


3.00 


1.50 


3.00 
33.00 
1.50 
5.00 
0.50 
6.00 


3.00 


1.25 


Electrical apparatus (105) 

Industrial electrical equipment (n.a.) 

Industrial electrical motors and de- 
vices (400) 

Motors and transformers (n.a.) 

Servomechanisms and precision con- 
trols (56) 

Welding electrodes (87) 


Component parts for gas appliances 
(100) : 
Gas and electric ranges (100) 


Electrical and electronic connectors 
(25) 4 

Electrical connectors (n.a.) 

Electrical fittings (150) 

Electrical insulation (n.a.) 

Fluorescent tubes and incandescent 
bulbs (125) 


Microphones and hi fi components 
(600) 


Aircraft and missile components 
(n.a.) ; si 

Antenna systems—UHF and VHF 
(50) 

Electrical and electronic components 
(322) : 

Electrical systems—time and com- 
munication (130) 

Electromechanical components (175) 

Electronic components (1,000) 

Electronic components (250) 

Electronic components (250) 

Electronic components (118) 

Electronic components (50) 

Electronic components (215) 

Electronic computer components (60) 

Electronic equipment (n.a.) 

Military electronics (150) 

Plant protection, fire alarm and pag- 
ing systems (10) 

tubes, tubes 


TV picture receiving 


and semiconductors (n.a.) 


Industrial storage batteries (160) 
Nickel cadmium storage batteries (25) 


Fabricated metal parts 
(SIC 34) 


Fabricated metal parts (2,200) 
Fabricated metal products (160) 
Fabricated metal—custom parts (60) 
Fabricated metal and manufacturing 
(10) 
Fabricated 
Metal containers for cosmetics (n.a.) 


Hand tools and tool boxes (44) 
Mechanics hand tools and tune-up 
equipment (n.a.) 2 
Special service tools and equipment 

(200) 


Builders hardware (175) 

Builders hardware (n.a.) 

Electronic hardware (n.a.) 

Industrial pressure clamps and (fit- 
tings (n.a.) 


1.07 


a 


4.00 


. 0.75 


2.00 
3.00 
2.20 
1.00 
1.80 
2.00 


10.00 


3.00 


5.00 


1.55 


1.00 
2.75 
3.00 


1.50 


. 3.75 


1.00 





Direct fired heaters (185) 2.50 
Furnaces (50) : sone GHG 
Heat distribution systems (15) _.... 1.00 
Heating, ventilating and air condi- 
tioning equipment (660) 1.70 
Industrial heat exchangers and 
liquid filters (75) eS ne 
Industrial heating equipment (194) 10.00 


Aluminum building products (440) — 1.80 
Aluminum jacketing for insulated 

lines, steel buildings, carports, 

walkway covers (50) .- ... 4.00 
Aluminum windows (n.a.) ... 0.06 
Boilers and evaporators (300) —..... 2.50 
Farm buildings and poultry 

equipment (400) - PO eee 
Garage doors (150) se. ae a 
Plate steel fabricator (41) 
Prefabricated metal buildings (230) ..40.00 
Products for lawn and garden 

use (95) —~— 4,50 
Roof ventilators—powered and 

gravity (45) , 
Steel tanks and plate work (415) 
Tub enclosures and shower doors 

(n.a.) 


Bolts, nuts and screws (175) - 

Fasteners (n.a.) - . 

Metal and wire components and 
assembled parts (90) 

Welding electrodes, rivets and 
upset forgings (45) 


Formed metal components and fluid 
power components (200) - 

Metal finishing and chemical 
milling (60) 


Welded and weldless chain (n.a.) — 
Wire rope (85) 
Wire rope and wire rope 

slings (77.5) -... sa ee : . 1.00 


Boiler blow-off and steam trap 

valves (300) —.... .. 6.20 
Building materials (120) - Sa . 1.80 
Building products and industrial 

equipment (350) —.... 0.80 
Building specialties (300) —... 3.00 
Butterfly valves and steel 

fabrication (60) m4 C5 
Hydraulic components (45) —....... 1.75 
Metal building products (325) 0.33 
Pneumatic valves (125) —............ 3.00 
Pressure regulating valves (70) —... 4.00 
Valves (150) -. ipsa coos tceeokchics 
Valves (100) —... ei 
Valves (15) wii SRO 
Valves and fittings for petroleum 

equipment (56) 
Valves, fittings and pumps (150) _. n.a. 
Valves, fittings and tools (366) —_.. 3.00 
Steel products and pipe fittings (50) 0.50 
Tubular products (400) lnidubeomiesges OD 


Instruments and photographic 
goods (SIC 38) 


Instruments (320) SOBA MENG 2.30 


Capital expenditures heading up 


s A preliminary survey of busi- 
ness’ plans for new plants and 
equipment conducted by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill department of eco- 
nomics reveals the following 
highlights: 


> Capital expenditures by Amer- 
ican business are heading up in 
1959. Preliminary plans for the 
coming year now call for an in- 
crease of only 0.5% over 1958, 
and plans for 1960 are about the 
same as those for 1959. But pre- 
vious experience indicates that 
these preliminary plans will be 
revised upward as final budgets 
are completed. 

[In the fall of 1954, when the 
economy was recovering from an 
earlier recession, business re- 
ported plans to spend 5% less on 
new plants and equipment in 
1955 than in 1954. By the spring 
of 1955 business had revised 
these plans and expected to 
spend 5% more than in 1954. 
Actual expenditures in 1955 ex- 
ceeded 1954 by 7%.] 


> Present plans for spending on 
new plants and equipment do not 
indicate an early return to the 


peak level of 1957. Total spend- 
ing in 1958 is now estimated to 
be 15% below the $38.4 billion 
spent in 1957. Plans for 1959 and 
1960 would have to be increased 
substantially for capital expendi- 
tures to regain that level. 


> Manufacturing companies, most 
of which have spare capacity on 
hand, now plan to spend slightly 
less in 1959 than in 1958. But the 
decline of only 3% is small com- 
pared with the 27% drop in man- 
ufacturing outlays between 1957 
and 1958, and subsequent revi- 
sion of plans may result in an 
increase. 


> Nonmanufacturing industries 
as a whole will spend more in 
1959. The petroleum industry, 
commercial business, railroads 
and the “other transportation and 
communications” group all plan 
increases in capital expenditures. 
These more than offset decreases 
planned in mining and utilities. 


>» Companies in every manufac- 
turing industry expect their sales 
to be higher in 1959 than in 1958. 
The average increase expected is 
9% in physical volume. 


PLANS FOR CAPITAL SPENDING 
(Millions of Dollars) 





1957 


Industry Actual* 


1958 1959 
Estimated* Planned 


1958-59 
Percent 1960 
Change Planned 





All Manufacturing $13,647 
Petroleum Industry 5,797 
Mining 450 
Railroads 1,396 
Other Transportation & 
Communications 4,604 
Electric & Gas Utilities 6,197 
Commercial" 7,199 
ALL BUSINESS* 38,437 


$10,009 


$ 9,678 = om $ 9,655 
5,158 5,442 + 6 5,439 

425 376 ‘et. 323 
751 774 + 


2 
3 937 


4,141 4,275 = eek 4,414 
6,280 6,103 -?9 5,693 
6,694 6,962 + 4 6,823 


32,852 33,022 +0.5 32,661 


*U. S. Department of Commerce, Securities and Exchange Commission, McGraw- 


Hill Department of Economics 


*Figure based on large chain, mail order and department stores, insurance com- 
panies, bunks and other large commercial businesses. 
*Petroleum refining, included under both manufacturing and petroleum industry, 


is counted only once in the total 
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Aircraft, electronic and industrial 
instruments (180) 
Analytical electronics instruments 
(310) 
Geophysical and industrial 
instruments (95) 
Radioactivity measuring instruments 
(200) : ois 5.00 
Scientific instruments (n.a.) 5.00 


Control instruments (60) 15.00 
_...40.00 
Industrial temperature controls (125) 2.50 


Industrial instruments (65) 


Industrial weighing instruments (50) 4.00 
Tachometers and speed reducers 
(25) 15.00 


Air conditioner controls, valves and 
fittings (35) 3 1.00 
Temperature and aeration 
systems (90) 3.00 


Insurance carriers (SIC 63) 


General carrier (6,000) 
General carrier (78) 
Life and casualty (240) 


Lumber and wood products 
(SIC 24) 


Building materials (850) 
Structural members (185) 


Machinery (SIC 35) 


Light industrial equipment (n.a.) 
Machinery (240) — 
Machinery components (490) 
Process equipment (300) 


Engines and materials handling 
equipment (313) - . 

Internal combustion engines’ (250) 

Steam generators, cleaners and 
portable heaters (120) 

Turbines and motors (343) 


Material handling equipment (1,000) 
Material handling equipment (500) — 
Material handling equipment (30) ~ 
Material handling equipment (n.a.) 


Construction equipment (340) 

Construction equipment (150) 

Cotton ginning machinery (50) 

Logging equipment and machinery 
(450) as 

Mining equipment (250) 

Mining machinery (n.a.) - 

Oil well drilling equipment (260) 

Oil well drilling equipment (77) 

Oil well drilling equipment (356.9) — 

Portable rotary drilling rigs (90) - 


Electric material handling 
equipment (n.a.) —.... shi 

Food service material handling 
equipment (75) -... 

Fork lift trucks (150) - 
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Monorail and crane machinery and 
equipment (40) 

Pneumatic material handling 
equipment (50) 


Machine tools (n.a.) 
Machine tools (n.a.) 
Machine tools (160) 


Automotive machine tools (240) 
Heavy machine tools (200) 
Cutting type machine tools (132) 
Cutting type machine tools (180) 
Cutting type machine todls (164) 
Machine tools—turret lathes (n.a.) 
Machine tools—metal forming type 
(153) 
Measuring devices (350) 
Portable electric tools (120) 
Portable electric tools (667.7) 


Food processing equipment—Bakery 
(n.a.) 2.00 
Food processing equipment—Dairy 
(10) 


Food serving equipment (97) 
Printing equipment (120) 


Nonferrous and ferrous machinery 
(n.a.) 

Nonferrous high production 
machinery (n.a.) 

Steel processing equipment (n.a.) 


Air compressors and pumps (n.a.) 
Air compressors and tools (928) 
Air cylinders and air-operated 

devices (40) 
Air equipment (n.a.) 
Compressed gas control equipment 

(125) 
Compressors and pumps (140) 
Gasoline-engine-driven compressors 

and equipment (600). 
Hydraylic .components (125) - 
Pneumatic and rotary compressors 

(naj * ies 2.00 
Rotary pumps (n.a.) 2.90 
Spray and finishing equipment (n.a.) 2.40 


Anti friction bearings (400) 0.75 
Balls and bearings (40) 1.00 
Bearings (175) - 2.00 


Blowers, fans—industrial (n.c.) 3.17 


Power transmission equipment 
(1,000) 1.90 
Power transmission equipment (120) 2.50 
Power transmission equipment— 
clutches (150) - 0.13 
Power transmission equipment— 
conveying chain (150) 1. 1.50 
Power transmission equipment— 
speed reducers (250) 2.50 


Industrial electrical heating (n.a.) — 6.00 
Industrial jacks and pulleys (71) 2.20 
Packaging machinery (77) 2.80 


Office equipment (n.a.) .. 3.00 


Office equipment and business 
machines (2,000) 

Toll collection and coin collection 
equipment (200) 


Air conditioners—Room (n.a.) 

Air conditioning and refrigeration 
equipment (300) 

Commercial refrigerators and 
freezers (50) 

Gas pumps (200) 


Primary metals (SIC 33) 


Steel (60) 
Steel and fabricated products (400) 
Stainless steel plate and plate 
products (75) 
Stainless steel specialty tools and 
products (450) 
Insulated wire and cable (172) 
Steel tubing—seamless and welded 
(n.a.) 1.90 
Iron and steel castings for railroads 
and mining (200) 0.25 
Nonferrous metals (2,500) 0.70 
Electronic wire and cable (60) 15.00 
Finished steel roller chain, sprockets 


and flexible shaft couplings (n.a.) 1.75 


Paper and allied products 
(SIC 26) 


Paper mill (100) 

Specialty industrial papers (25) 
Industrial sulphate papers (35) 
Envelopes (12.5) 

Office filing supplies (125) 

Paper containers and boxes (155) 
Corrugated shipping containers (365) 


Hubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products (SIC 30) 


Rubber products’ (275). 2s 

Industrial ‘rabber «and. asbestos 
products (40Q). 

Plastic dinnerware (350) 

Plastic materials :and products (50) 

Rubber and plastic. auto and home 
accessories ¢ (350) Nave Sree 7.00 


'{Tires, treatk rubber~and ,repair. 


‘ materials (246) .-. sa .. §.00 


_ Stone, clay and glass products 
(SIC 32) 


Stone clay and glass products (380) 12.00 

Cement (200) —_... ‘ . 3.00 

Concrete batching plants (30) 1.00 

Electrical porcelain insulators (45) — 2.40 

Glass blocks and insulation (500) — 4.00 

Glass fiber insulation, mat and yarn 
(400) : : 2.00 

Grinding wheels and cutting fluid 
(180) 

Refractories (60) aa 

Tile, sewer pipe and refractories 
(600) 











Transportation equipment 
(SIC 37) 


Motor vehicles (875) ‘i dio aster ae 


Automotive service parts (350) —... 4.37 
Aircraft and engine components and 
garessorias: 1400 (on TBO 


Wholesale trade (SIC 50) 


Building materials and metal (200) — 1.40 
Electrical appliances, TV and radio 


OE scccceaa ssa AB. Se remineeryy 
Space heaters, furnaces and air 
conditioners (n.a.) — ee 


Other manufacturing (SIC 39) 


Carbon paper (40) ——...._.._.... 5.30 
Paint brushes and rollers (250) —. n.a. 
Reproduction papers and cloth (250) 1.70 
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export 


Soap dispensing equipment (20) 5.00 


Miscellaneous industries 


Air transportation—Helicopter service 

SS Snes ae ELT Us . 0.50 
Apparel—Women’s sportswear (n.a.) 3.00 
Crude petroleum and natural gas— 

Seismic exploration services (50) — 0.30 
Electric, gas and sanitary services— 

Electric utility (300) 0.13 
Food and kindred products—Wet 

corn milling (100) 1.00 
Leather and leather products— 

Synthetic rubber and oil seals 

(n.a.) 0.67 
Leather and leather products— 

Work shoes (n.a.) 60.00 


IM survey shows export ad budgets will climb 10% in 1959 


as agencies expand services to handle the increasing number of 


industrial exporters who are advertising abroad. 


By Milton Moskowitz 


= There is a good deal of ferment 
these days in the international field. 
Developments are taking place 
against this background: 

e Exports of U. S. commercial 
products will show a 15% decline 
in 1958 from the record near—$20 
billion level of 1957. 

® Advertising budgets of indus- 
trial exporters declined, on the 
average, about 10% in 1958. 

@ In 1959, exports are expected 
to maintain the $17 billion level of 
1958. There may be a slight increase 
but there appears to be little chance 
of a big upsurge. 

® The Soviet Union’s stepped-up 
activity in the foreign trade area is 
causing concern among exporters. 


Latin America may be a trouble 
spot. 

@ Advertising -agencies handling 
industrial accounts are engaged in 
an unprecedented international ex- 
pansion. 

e Industrial advertising budgets 
in the export field will be up at least 
10% in 1959. 

These were the conclusions of 
foreign trade experts and export 
advertising executives surveyed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

The softness of foreign markets 
was reflected in the lagging linage 
figures of U.S. export publications. 
In the first 10 months of 1958 the 
export books were off 10.1% in ad- 
vertising pages (November, IM). 
Budgets sagged particularly in the 
heavy capital goods sector; agricul- 












Mining and quarrying—Rock 
crushing and asphalt plants 
(168) 1.50 


Motor freight and warehousing— 


metals warehouse (170) 1.25 
Motor freight and warehousing— 
Carrier (75) 0.20 


Nonbuilding construction— 

Engineering, heavy manufacturing 

(350) 0.50 
Nonbuilding construction— 

Engineering construction 

for industry (260) 0.20 
Petroleum refining—Refinery (350) — 0.20 
Printing and publishing—Business 

forms (402) 1.10 
Textile mill products—Industrial 

textiles (70) 4.00 


Tobacco manufactures—Cigars (350) 2.75 











tural machinery and construction 


equipment advertising was also 
down, but not as drastically; the 
chemical field held up rather well. 

Industrial exporters currently 
spend an estimated $10,000,000 an- 
nually on advertising in U. S.-pub- 
lished export media. According to 
Rome Research, a New York com- 
pany making measurements in in- 
ternational media, the industrial 
classification accounts for 57% of all 
U. S. export advertising. 


Exporter increase . ..Rome Re- 
search also reports that the number 
of industrial exporters is increasing 
all the time. Its records for 1958 
show that there are now 725 indus- 
trial companies maintaining export 
advertising programs. 

As more and more companies be- 
come interested in marketing over- 
seas, advertising agencies are feel- 
ing the pressure to supply service 
in this area. This explains the rash 
of international activity that has 
broken out in the agency field. 

The latest agency to make a move 
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in this direction is G. M. Basford 
Co. John Sasso, senior vp, has been 
given the international portfolio at 
Basford and his first step was the 
announcement of an_ affiliation 
agreement with Intam Ltd, a 
British agency specializing in in- 
ternational advertising. Intam is a 
subsidiary of London Press Ex- 
change, Britain’s second largest ad- 
vertising agency. 

Through Intam, Basford clients 
will have. access to local advertis- 
ing services throughout the world. 
Basford had already been handling 
the international division of Allied 
Chemical Corp. 

Another agency gearing up for 
international activity is MacManus, 
John & Adams, largely at the in- 
sistence of Dow Chemical Co. Mac- 
Manus is Dow’s domestic agency 
and effective Jan. 1 it is taking over 
the international account. To serv- 
ice this end of the account, the 
agency has set up an international 
division in New York under John 
H. Byrne, formerly an assistant ac- 
count executive on Dow, and has 
lined up affiliations with agencies 
in 25 countries. 


Building abroad . . Another 
chemical company, E.I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., is displaying great- 
er interest in foreign markets—it is 
building a paint plant in Belgium, 
for example—and its domestic agen- 
cy, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, has strengthened its service 
in this area. Still another chemical 
company, Chemstrand Corp., has 
organized its own international ad- 
vertising setup, with headquarters 
in Zurich, Switzerland, and local 
agencies selected on a country-by- 
country basis. 

McCarty Co., New York, recently 
organized an international depart- 
ment to service the big Dresser In- 
dustries account. More than a dozen 
companies are involved in the 
worldwide Dresser operations. 

Two midwestern agencies, Klau- 
Van Pieterson-Dunlap, Milwaukee, 
and the Buchen Co., Chicago, each 
have a network of affiliated agencies 
abroad and offer international serv- 
ice to a number of clients. 

Among the agencies which have 
specialized in export advertising for 
many years are Gotham-Vladimir 
Advertising, Foreign “Advertising & 
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Service Bureau, National Export 
Advertising Service, Robert Otto & 
Co. and Quinn-Lowe—all of New 
York. Daniel C. Kaufherr, vp of 
Gotham-Vladimir (the agency for 
Worthington Corp. and Monsanto 
Chemical, among others), told IM 
that the agency’s billings from in- 
dustrial accounts were off only 
slightly in 1958 and are expected to 
be up 10% in 1959. 

Bruce Swigert, vp of Foreign Ad- 
vertising, reported that none of the 
agency’s industrial clients (Dow, 
American Cyanamid, Norton Behr- 
Manning and Owens-Corning) re- 
duced its budget this year and bill- 
ings are expected to be maintained 
or increased next year. Joseph W. 
Madden, vp of National Export 
(American Chain & Cable, Corning 
Glass and Union Carbide), said 
there was some contraction in 
budgets in 1958 but the outlook for 
1959 is promising. 

Walter H. Diamond, editor of Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s American Letter, pre- 
dicts that exports will hold at the 
$17 billion level in 1959 but he 
warns U. S. businessmen to count 
on a 10% drop in shipments to Latin 
America because of the Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive. He believes export- 
ers can make up this slack by in- 
creased shipments to Canada, the 
Middle East and Europe. 

Mr. Diamond notes that U. S. 
companies are rushing to set up dis- 
tribution centers and licensing 
agreements for participation in the 
European Common Market. This, he 
pointed out, “will call for extensive 
American shipments of machinery 
and heavy capital equipment.” 


Soviet offensive . . The Soviet 
economic offensive is two-pronged. 
On the one hand, it involves dump- 
ing commodities on world markets, 
resulting in exchange shortages for 
countries dependent on raw mate- 
rial sales. On the other hand, it in- 
volves a mounting marketing drive 
for Soviet goods andi services. 
Ludlow King, exec vp of the Na- 
tional Machine Too) Builders Asso- 


ciation, told the group’s annual con- 
vention last month that Russia is 
now outproducing the U. S. in ma- 
chine tools and plans to flood world 
markets. Mr. King said the Soviets 
will turn out 140,000 machine tool 
units this year and 200,000 units in 
1959. Mr. King estimated current 
U. S. capacity at 75,000 units. 

The American Management Asso- 
ciation held a conference last month 
on the Soviet trade drive and heard 
C. Douglas Dillon, under secretary 
of state, warn that Russia has em- 
barked on a major program to ex- 
pand its industrial capacity. An- 
other State Department official, 
Henry Kearns, presented to the 
conference the following four-point 
program to counter the Soviet trade 
punch: 
® Expand the foreign commercial 
services of the government to assist 
U. S. business in finding markets 
overseas. 
® Step up U. S. participation in for- 
eign trade shows. 

@ Inform U. S. industry about for- 
eign trade potentials faster and 
more thoroughly. 
@ Establish an insurance mechan- 
ism to underwrite U. S. business 
ventures abroad. 

Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R., Mo.) 
told the same conference that he 
will introduce at the next session of 
Congress a bill which would create 
a “U. S. Trading Corporation” to 
meet Russian threats in the foreign 
trade field. 

Despite the problems facing ex- 
porters, the long-range outlook con- 
tinues to be highly promising. U. S. 
exports have doubled since 1946 and 
U. S. private investment abroad has 
tripled during the same period. 

The next 10 years is expected to 
bring even greater gains, as coun- 
tries all over the world are engaged 
in expanding their industrial output. 
For example, a new report by 
Vision, Latin American newsweek- 
ly, estimates that by 1965 total Latin 
American imports will reach $10.5 
billion, with the U. S. accounting for 
more than $5 billion. 








How the industrial 
advertising manager 
sees himself 


* © * How do industrial advertising managers see themselves? And, perhaps 
more important, how do sales managers view ad managers? To get factual 
answers to these related questions, West, Couey & Leckie conducted de- 
tailed interviews with five advertising managers and their counterpart sales 
managers. The details obtained in these interviews were supplemented with 
a questionnaire mailed to all members of the New York Chapter, NIAA, 
which is sponsoring this research project. In all, the researchers ended up 
with data from 49 key people. 

On the basis of this material, a three-player skit was presented at the 
November meeting of the New York chapter. It involved an interviewer- 
commentator, a “typical” industrial advertising manager and his counterpart 
sales manager. In the skit, the answers to each of the interviewer’s ques- 
tions was a composite of the answers actually obtained in the study. While 
the presentation at the chapter meeting had the advertising and sales man- 
agers being interviewed in the same session, in practice the interviews were 
made separately. Here is the script: 


Interviewer .. We are starting a 
study for the New York Chapter 
of NIAA on how the industrial ad- 
vertising manager sees himself, and 
how he is seen by the sales man- 
ager of his company. As I told you 
on the phone, we are conducting in- 
terviews with half a dozen or so 
companies. The interviews are built 
on what we learned in a question- 
naire about problems concerning 
the two men. 


Advertising manager . . I'l] tell 


you before you start that our situa- 
tion here in the Petrox Company 
is different from any place else. 
Actually, I don’t have an opposite 
number, and I’m not sure the man 
you are going to talk with is the 
right one for the study. 


Sales manager .. If you are in 
sales, you have to be on the road 
where the customers are. These 
people in advertising never seem 
to understand that. Here I have a 
meeting scheduled in Paunchataw- 
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... and how his 
sales manager 
sees him 


ney. But Joe is a good guy; I’m 
glad to help him. 


Comments... Note how each ad- 
vertising manager saw his situation 
as unique and not typical. Yet, 
though the names and patterns on 
the organization charts varied, the 
problems revealed had much in 
common. Also notice the reluctance 
of the advertising manager to ap- 
proach his sales manager about do- 
ing something for him, when the 
sales manager was really willing to 
help. 


Int . . First, Mr. Advertising Man- 
ager, what do you like? How do 
you feel about your work here? 
What are your interests? 


AM .. Well, I like my work. I like 
to see a good ad, something hap- 
pening because of a good campaign. 
I have a lot of other interests, but 
these are most important to me. I’m 
pretty serious about my profession. 


Int . . How you think people see 
Joe as a person, Mr. Sales Manager? 


SM .. Most people around here 
like Joe—I like him. Of course, he 
does talk advertising all the time. 
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You would think that the future of 
Petrox Plastic Pots depended on the 
size of the ad budget, to hear Joe. 
But I like to see that in a man— 
nothing wrong with that. 


Comments . . Notice that the sales 
manager doesn’t say very much 
about Joe as a person—he doesn’t 
know him personally as well as he 
does professionally, so he talks 
primarily about Joe’s concern with 
his budget. 


Int . . How do you think the sales 
manager sees you? 


AM .. I don’t know what makes 
him mad. Sometimes he’s friendly 
with me, sometimes he blows his 
top. So I tend to be more formal 
with him than I should, until I see 
how he feels. He wants me to have 
definite opinions on everything. 
Sometimes I don’t. 


Int . . How do you think the adver- 
tising manager sees you? 


SM .. I'll tell you, if I was the ad 
manager, I wouldn’t take all this 
crap from me! Joe will come in the 
office, ask to see me, and I have a 
dozen things on my mind. So I 
jump on him for his layout or some- 
thing. He thinks I’m mad at him, 
the way he looks. He ought to bust 
in. He knows I work under pres- 
sure. 


Comments . . The question here 
seems to be, does Joe recognize the 
under which the sales 


pressure 
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manager operates, and its effect on 
their relations. 


Int . . Another area in the ques- 
tionnaire was how the industrial 
advertising manager sees himself in 
relation to management; how he 
stands as part of the management 
team. 


AM .. Well, I’m afraid management 
doesn’t think too much of me. They 
think of advertising as something 
they invest in because they ought 
to. They are interested in cutting 
costs and developing new products. 
But they seem pretty inflexible and 
conservative to me. 


Int . . And how do you see him as 
a part of the management team, Mr. 
Sales Manager? 


SM .. Joe has a lot to learn about 
the business. He is learning but he 
still thinks more about markets than 
about profits. We are interested in 
markets, of course, but we make 
Petrox Pots and have to make them 
at a profit. I suppose we could use 
him more in planning. We have an 
annual review of the sales program 
and he sits in. But there are a lot 
of the policy decisions he doesn’t 
get in on at the beginning. Don’t 
really know why. 


Comments .. Note that while Joe 
“includes himself out” of the man- 
agement picture, the sales manager 
seems willing to include him in... 
but he doesn’t seem to know how 
to do it, 





On stage. . 
Presenting the «omposite 
interview at a New York 
NIAA meeting are 

Fred Couey, ad mgr.; 
John DeWolf, interviewer; 
Barney West, sales mgr. 


Int . . How do you see Petrox, as a 
company? 


AM .. I wouldn’t work for any 
other outfit. Oh, if I could double 
my salary, I might. But we have a 
great gang here. Advertising and 
sales are really coordinated. I have 
to clear a lot of things with a lot 
of people. Perhaps I should have 
more authority. 


Int . . And how do you think of 
the company, Mr. Sales Manager? 


SM .. Know anything about plas- 
tics? We have this process. Speeds 
up pot-making by a factor of at 
least three. This pamphlet will show 
you the process as it applies to the 
new pots. Great future in it! 


Comments .. Note how Joe talks 
about the company as people, and 
the sales manager talks about it as 
processes and products. Does this 
have any effect on their relations 
with each other? 


Int . . How do you feel the com- 
pany and the sales manager in 
particular see advertising managers, 
and advertising in general? 


AM .. I think advertising people 
sometimes fall below their best 
level, and that includes me. I think 
we need to concentrate on produc- 
ing quality work. Run of the mill 
stuff makes the sales people think 
we are not developing good an- 
swers to their day-by-day prob- 
lems, I don’t get much criticism— 



















but I think I miss the target every 
once in a while. 


Int . . How do you see Joe as a pro- 
fessional, Mr. Sales Manager? 


SM .. Joe knows his business. The 
other day I told him I didn’t like 
an ad he did last summer. Pulled 
out some readership studies, had 
me dead to rights. I think he could 
do a better job of selling himself 
and his know-how to the company. 


Comments .. Should Joe make an 
effort to be seen as more “profes- 
sional?” Would this give him added 
status in the eyes of the sales man- 
ager? 


Int .. You say Joe talks about mar- 
keting, but not profits, Mr. Sales 
Manager. Can you give me an ex- 
ample? 


SM .. Well, we have six basic 
product lines—big pots, middle-size 
pots, little pots, square pots, round 
pots and miscellaneous pots. Joe has 
rade a couple of field trips and 
knows a lot of people—but I don’t 
think he’s even touched little pots. 
You can’t talk marketing until you 
know your products. 


Int . . Mr. Advertising Manager, 
how do you see your work as re- 
lated to marketing? 


AM .. This is a pretty complicated 
outfit. The sales manager hardly has 
time to think about my programs. 
That means backing up and starting 
over again because I didn’t know 
the market plans. We need definite 
information about sales objectives 
to set up our programs. 


Int . . What do you see ahead for 
the company, Mr. Sales Manager? 


SM .. We in Petrox realize that 
the competition will get sharper and 
sharper as more new people enter 
the plastic pots field. We will have 
to do more product development. 
We do a lot of scientific and re- 
search work through our labs, and 
I suppose we will have to help our 
scientists and engineers get their 
story across to their fellow profes- 
sionals, as well as to purchasing 
agents. 


Comments . . How do you think 
Joe could serve his company by 
on communications 


helping out 


problems of different kinds, such 
as this? 


Int . . And what do you see ahead 
for the company? 


AM .. I don’t have any particular 
recommendations. I do have a lot 
of ideas. I would like to see a cen- 
tral marketing team here in Petrox, 
so that sales, advertising and re- 
search would be closer together. I 
suppose we don’t do marketing in 
the ordinary sense, because we 
don’t sell to the general public— 
but we do have problems of reach- 
ing the right people. 

Int . . Mr. Sales Manager, what do 
you think Joe sees for the com- 
pany? 

SM .. He wants more marketing 


research. That’s for sure. He wants 
someone to head up the marketing 








program—and I’m not sure it’s 
me. I think he is probably right— 
we do have a lot of loose ends. Also, 
he wants to see the sales force more 
interested in advertising. 


Int . . What plans would you have 
for the company? 


AM .. If we could set up a system 
where I could have direct access to 
all information involving the mar- 
keting effort, I think this would 
help. Our department needs to be 
in on the sales problems at the very 
beginning, but we don’t seem to 
have the right set-up for this. 


Comments . . Did you note that the 
advertising manager and the sales 
manager were talking pretty much 
the same language when they dis- 
cussed the marketing problems of 
the company? * 





What Does It 


The study reported on these pages 
is actually step one in the research 
project being conducted for the New 
York Chapter, NIAA, by West, 
Couey & Leckie. The next step will 
be to determine what can be done 
to change the situation which now 
exists. 

In the presentation at the New 
York chapter meeting, the following 
tentative conclusions were drawn 
from step one of the study: 


e As compared to how his col- 
leagues see him, the industrial ad- 
vertising manager seems to have 
a relatively negative self-image. 


@ The sales manager consistently 
rates the industrial advertising man- 
ager better than the advertising 
manager rates himself. 


Tentative conclusion . . This indi- 
cates that the industrial advertising 
manager can well afford to up-rate 
himself in his own estimation. 


e In a management role, the indus- 
trial advertising managers rated 
themselves lowest, while their senior 
or sales manager colleagues saw 
them more positively. 


Tentative conclusion . . One of the 
things keeping the industrial adver- 
tising manager from greater partici- 
pation in the management group is 





All Mean? 


his own feeling of inadequacy in 
this role. Yet this feeling is appar- 
ently not shared by his sales part- 
ner, who has an excellent opportu- 
nity to judge him in this role — and 
who is, himself, accepted as part of 
the management team 


@ The lowest rating given the in- 
dustrial advertising manager by the 
senior or sales manager was in the 
personal-social area 


Tentative conclusion . . This may in- 
dicate that the industrial advertising 
manager needs to cultivate the sales 
manager more as a person, and on 
a semi-social level 


@ The industrial advertising man- 
ager’s “reading” in a marketing role 
should be extremely encouraging to 
those who see his future lying with- 
in marketing. In this area, he rated 
himself highest — and his rating 
was exceeded by that of the sales 
manager, who saw him most posi- 
tively in this role. 


Tentative conclusion . . While this 
is an area certainly deserving in- 
tensive further study, the findings 
would seem to indicate that greater 
emphasis on his marketing contri- 
bution is the road to greater recogni- 
tion for the industrial advertising 
manager. 
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By Paul M. Platzman 
Vice President and Sales Manager 
The Narda Ultrasonics Corporation 
Mineola, L, I., N. Y. 


® Inquiries from readers of adver- 
tising and publicity are important 
and valuable to us. Our only prob- 
lem was finding how to service most 
expeditiously the large volume of 
inquiries received on our cleaning 
device. 

In developing our system we had 
several goals in mind: 


@ We wanted prospects to get the 
information they requested on our 
products with the least possible de- 
lay. 


@ We wanted to tell our field rep- 
resentatives and distributors as 
quickly as possible of the interest 
in our products shown by these po- 
tential customers. 


®@ We wanted to add each inquirer’s 
name to our mailing list to receive 
subsequent information. 


© We wanted to check the effective- 
ness of different types of advertise- 
ments and news stories in produc- 
ing such inquiries. 
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How Narda answers inquiries 
eight ways...in sixty 


@ We wanted to check the effective- 
ness of our sales people in customer 
contact and conversion of inquiries 
to sales. 


@ We wanted to accomplish all this 
without overloading our clerical 
staff. 


This problem of inquiry follow- 
up confronts most industrial adver- 
tisers. Our solution may help other 
companies in industry. We devised 
a special set of forms which permits 
us to gain all our goals effectively, 
at moderate cost and with a single 
one-minute typing. 

Typical forms are reproduced at 
right. A careful study of them will 
probably suggest changes to com- 
panies which will want to tailor 
them to their specific requirements. 
The seven forms and a form letter of 
reply are completed in one typing. 


Two-piece letter . . The form let- 
ter is a two-page piece, of which 
only the first page enters the type- 
writer with the forms. The typist 
writes in date, name and address 
of inquirer, ad reference or other 
identification of source, and, at low- 


Here’s a compony that goes to the head 


of the class when if comes to handling re- 
quests for information from prospects. 
This producer of ultrasonic systems de- 
signed a 60-second set of forms which: 
@ expedites response to inquiries 

relays leads to field sales engineers 


e 
® provides for follow-up 
a 


helps build a mailing list 


seconds 





er left, the name and address of 
nearest distributor or representa- 
tive. This sheet is then removed, 
clipped to the second page of the 
letter and sent to the inquirer with 
appropriate literature and a post- 
age-free business reply card which 
enables the recipient to make fur- 
ther inquiries or request a sales- 
man’s call. 

Interleaf carbons beneath the let- 
ter (which carries small dots to 
guide the typist in placing data) 
transfer typed fill-ins to each of 
the forms. attached to the first page 
of the letter. 

The three main types of forms are 
illustrated in the bottom left hand 
corner of the opposite page. 

The Narda prospect record plan 
has been truly valuable in achiev- 
ing the objectives outlined. It has 
also gratified office workers by elim- 
inating the need to insert carbons. 
Finally, it has led to the develop- 
ment of an internal “post-office 
box” system by which the various 
colored copies are quickly sorted 
each to their proper allocations, and 
picked up in batches once every 
few days for mailing to representa- 
tives or for internal distribution. # 






























Acknowledgment letter . . A two-page letter is completed 
simultaneously with the production of six sales lead forms to 
answer inquiries from prospects. Only salutation and address 
are filled in (along with reference to source of the inquiry to 
remind prospect) on already multigraphed letter. 
on product accompany letter. 


goes to mailing dept. as list addition. 





Data sheets 
Short white form at top right 
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Please check the appropnete boxes add your 
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THE NARDA ULTRASONICS CORPORATION 


Prospectve 


omer 


Ongenaved 
From 


December 1, 1956 








—_ Manufacturing Company 
ybourn Avenue 
wn 21, Illinois 











Your letter of November 25, 1958 





SALES ENGINEER'S COPY 


Use this space for your own notes ond follow up notation We recommend 
you retain this copy lor hue reference 








Henry 8. Adams 
6 Gast “acker Orive 
Chicago 10, Tilineis 








SALES ENGINEER COPY ~ ro of arramen oF sees exemen 


Yellow form . . Sales engineers need only check off the pro- 
spective customer’s appraisal and return to home office within 
a month to provide effective sales control. 








narda ultrasonics— 
America’s volume producer of dep 





fe low cost uit: systems 


Gear Customer: 

We appreciate this opportunity of acquainting you with our SONBLASTER 
vitrasonic equipment. Nordo can be of further service if you return this cord 
property filled in. 


(7) Have sales representative call. At once To)when in oreo 
(0) Send more literature (]P ut me on your mailing list 
[Ly Please orrange demonstration 





Are your nome and eddress correct? 
Please indicate corrections 


The following 13 our problem 





Smith Mamfacturing Company 
1200 Clybourn Avenue 
Chicago 21, Illinois 
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Copies for action . . In addition to salesman’s yellow copy (top 
right) which he returns to the company, a form is kept by him 
for his own reference notations. Other copies are for follow-up, 
prospect's file and office file, as seen being filed at right. 


——— 
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5 OFFIC 
paqseetaTne 


we cork 


prospect FILE cory 








Business reply card . . Along with form letter and data sheets 
prospect is asked to check name and address and whether he 
wants call from salesman, literature, demonstration, etc. on re- 
ply card. 



















By Frederick T. Keeler‘ 
Marketing Director 
Carborundum Co. 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


= What does management expect 
of marketing? 

Reduced to simple terms, man- 
agement expects marketing to car- 
ry out, on a world-wide basis, un- 
der all political conditions, a profit- 
able distribution function for both 
present and future products. 

What must marketing know and 
do to fulfill this expectation? 

The answer to this question is 
“one heck of a lot”—and certainly 
a great deal more than could be 
covered in one article. But, for pur- 
poses of discussion, here are three 


subjects which rank especially high’ 


on management’s priority list for 
industrial marketing consideration: 


(1.) Determining facts and meas- 
urements, (2) planning on an in- 
tegrated basis, and (3) innovation 
and creativeness. 


Facts and measurements . . 
Determining facts and establishing 
yardsticks for measurement can be 
regarded as the “know” of what 
management expects marketing to 
know and do. 

And the first area of this knowl- 
edge is market evaluation. 


*"* Adapted from a talk given at the 
Ametican Marketing Association Confer- 
rence at Harvard University. 
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It may be typical of industrial 
business as a whole that marketers 
have a pretty good fix on the total 
volume sold by all manufacturers 
in a particular product line. How- 
ever, when it comes to breaking 
that value down into parts of the 
line or into geographic segments, 
industrial marketing still has a long 
way to go. 

Wouldn’t you industrial marketers 
like to lay your hands on the sales 
data for your products, on a county 
or city basis, to the tire manufac- 
turers or the construction trades? 
Management expects that its mar- 
keting men will be able to develop 
techniques and methods which will 
permit this more effective break- 
down of total market data. 


The ways. . Of course, the easiest 
way to obtain this knowledge is 
through trade association reporting 
—and some real progress is being 
made along these lines. One indus- 
try group with which I am familiar 
has already begun to report its data 
arinually on a county basis. An- 
other is about to submit quarterly 
sales volume figures by states. 
Lacking the availability of such 
material, however, other aggressive 
industrial marketers are taking the 
longer and harder way—a statistical 
approach. This is usually based upon 
a classification of customers by the 
Standard Industrial Classification 
and a relationship between product 


What does 


usage and employment data for a 
particular S.I.C. category. 

Although this method does not 
have the accuracy of industry re- 
porting, it does provide the mar- 
keting team with a more detailed 
and specific knowledge of markets. 
Such knowledge is necessary to 
management if the distribution 
function is to be a profitable one. 


Your share . . Hand in hand with 
the above is another type of mar- 
keting knowledge expected by man- 
agement. This is the participation 
of its products in the market place. 

By participation, I mean the share 
or percent of the total business 
available which is held by a man- 
ufacturer. This knowledge, too, is 
necessary not only on a total basis 
but in the detail of smaller geo- 
graphic areas and product line seg- 
ments. How else can a manager 
evaluate the efforts of a sales dis- 
trict or a particular salesman? 


Brand preference . . Directly re- 
lated to the participation of a prod- 
uct in a market is brand preference. 
And believe me, there are brand 
preferenecs for such industrial items 
as drills, or tungsten carbide tools, 
or sanding discs. 

But what are these customer 
preferences based upon? Manage- 
ment expects its marketers to seek 
out the reasons. To the best of my 
knowledge, little has been accom- 














With plant capacity what it is today, top management must depend on 


its marketing men to move adequate volumes of goods 


at a satisfactory profit. This entails determining the 


needs and wants of prospects; developing the product; packaging it; 


warehousing it; controlling the inventories; advertising and 


selling the product; and providing satisfactory service— 


management expect of marketing? 


plished in this area—but it seems 
susceptible to determination and 
measurement by qualified market 
research. 

There are five major factors 
which affect the participation of 
an industrial product in a market— 
price, quality, availability (de- 
livery), technical assistance (engi- 
neering), and sales effort. A prac- 
tical research approach should be 
developed which will contribute to 
the marketer’s knowledge of where 
his product stands competitively on 
each of these factors. 

Without such knowledge, it is 
well nigh impossible for the mar- 
keter to do anything to improve 
his participation in the markets 
available. 


Advertising effectiveness .. If 
there is one pet of mine in this 
whole subject of industrial market- 
ing knowledge—or lack of it—that 
pet is measuring advertising effec- 
tivness. 

And with all this lack of knowl- 
edge there appears to be no lack of 
firm opinion on the matter. To put 
it mildly, most management men 
have very definite ideas on how to 
advertise, promote or merchandise 
any given product. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing quotations will characterize 
the situation: 


e “Cut out the fall promotion and 
give me two more salesmen.” 





just to name a few. Here’s a more thorough answer to the question: 





e “The only way you can reach a 
grinder hand is through comic liter- 
ature sent to his home.” 


e “Foundry superintendents don’t 
read magazines.” 


e “Send the buyer a couple of 
tickets to the ball game and save 
all the money you spend on cata- 
logs. When he needs something, 
he’ll call me up for the specifica- 
tion anyway.” 


Each of you could embellish this 
list from your own experience. Yet 
I wonder if we can expect this sit- 
uation to change until such time as 
marketers can determine ‘the facts 
and place them before management. 

This-is a real job and it requires 
a more coordinated approach among 
industrial media,‘ advertiser and 
agency than has been made to date. 
I, for one, believe it--is possible to 
learn the most effective way to 
reach the person or people who de- 
cide whether your product or your 
competitor’s will be bought. 


Not for granted . . Through each 
of these comments on specific mar- 
keting functions, there is one com- 
mon thread. Management expects 
marketing to know more facts about 
its business and be able to place 
understandable yardsticks or meas- 
urements against these facts. 

“You and I as marketing people 
just know or feel that certain things 





are true and logical. A management 
not fully oriented in marketing does 
not have this knowledge or belief. 
It therefore expects marketing to 
provide it with facts and measure- 
ments for decision-making just as 
it expects the same of the finance 
or manufacturing functions. 


Integrated planning . . Based on 
these facts and measurements, 
management expects its marketers 
will develop coordinated plans and 
policies. 

In recent years, the over-all 
process has been popularly termed 
“Integrated Marketing.” It may be 
typified by saying that before man- 
agement approves a request. to in- 
vest $200,000 in marketing a prod- 
uct, the marketers will. have to 
demonstrate the potential volume of 
the product, establish a policy of 
distribution, provide trained dis- 
tribution and sales personnel and 
design advertising and promotion 
keyed to creating a good climate 
for the product in the market place. 
Management expects such a plan 
will be presented in one under- 
standable recommendation rather 
than in bits and pieces. 

Let’s think about two of these 
vital doing or action forces—indus- 
trial distributors and the field sales 
organization. 


Industrial distributors . . There 
has been great progress in the 
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function of distributing industrial 
items; and interesting changes are 
taking place. Management expects 
its marketing people to keep abreast 
of these changes and adapt them to 
their own needs. 

For example, in the past 10 or 
15 years such specialized types of 
industrial distribution have evolved 
as the welding supply distributor 
or the specialist in cutting tools. In 
addition, some old-line mill supply 
houses have departmentalized their 
operations to secure the values of 
specialization. 

Under these circumstances, man- 
agement expects marketing to con- 


tinuously re-evaluate its distribu- 
tion policies in order to answer 
factually such basic questions as: 


e “Is our product susceptible to 
specialized distribution?” 


e “Does it require sales or engi- 
neering techniques which cannot 
be offered by a general line dis- 
tributor salesmen?” 


© “Does our product offer the po- 
tential sales volume and profit mar- 
gin which will allow aggressive, 
specialized sales effort by the whole- 
saler?” 


Once such questions are an- 
swered, management assumes that 
quick action will be taken. There 
must be progress and change in 
manufacturers’ distribution policies 
to take advantage of the progress 
the wholesalers are making. 


Do it yourself . . And, there’s no 
need to wait for the wholesaler. 
Manufacturers can and should be 
of assistance to their distributors 
in knowing and suggesting im- 
proved methods and _ techniques. 
The area of materials handling and 
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warehousing methods is one where 
a manufacturer’s experience can be 
helpful in reducing a distributor’s 
costs—and hence making his line 
more attractive to the distributor. 

A major competitor to one of our 
operating divisions has _ recently 
completed a project which is a 
honey. Through cooperative analysis 
and study with several distribu- 
tors, this manufacturer has de- 
signed a method of product line 
cost analysis which is applicable 
to any distributor and permits him 
to accurately determine the profit- 
ability of each product line he han- 
dles. This was a badly needed con- 
tribution. I wish my own market- 
ing group had come up with it first. 


Room for improvement . . In- 
adequate inventory records and in- 
ventory controls represent another 
field where marketing can do some- 
thing to improve the distribution 
function. 

It seems almost impossible but 
just a few months ago I encountered 
one large industrial supply house 
whose only record of merchandise 
in stock was a tally card on the 
warehouse bin. In this day of com- 
petitive selling, that distributor’s 
telephone man must ask a customer 
to wait on the telephone, go to the 
warehouse, and determine if there 
are six grinding wheels in stock 
which can be delivered to the cus- 
tomer that afternoon. 

Admittedly, this is an extreme 
case, but we all know of many in- 
stances where more effective in- 
ventory methods would not only 
add to the volume of sales attained, 
but would do so at an improved 
profit ratio. Management expects its 
marketing people not only to know 
of such situations, but equally im- 
portant, to take positive action. 


Field sales force .. The line of 
thought we have been following as- 
sumes the manufacturer sells his 
products through wholesalers. Per- 
haps this has been the most-used 
practice over the years, but is it the 
most desirable policy today? Are 
some markets such that direct dis- 
tribution from the manufacturer to 
the user would be more effective 
and more profitable? 

In a product line such as abra- 


sives, there is a great deal of dif- 
ference in the size and type of mar- 
ket offered by Los Angeles as com- 
pared to Atlanta. Should the mar- 
keting policies and methods neces- 
sarily be the same in both terri- 
tories? Management expects its 
marketing people will determine the 
answers to questions like this, and 
take appropriate action. 

But whether your product is sold 
through distributors or direct, you 
will have a field sales organization, 
which is the most important single 
influence in marketing your prod- 
uct. From management’s point of 
view, it is just as important that 
the field sales representative, the 
salesman, be properly qualified for 
and measured on his job as is the 
accountant or production line fore- 
man. 

Once within the marketing re- 
sponsibility, these salesmen must 
be trained in both product applica- 
tion and selling techniques in order 
to adequately represent the com- 
pany. At Carborundum, this entire 
process takes no less than one year. 

But management not only expects 
marketing to provide effective, well 
trained sales manpower, it also 
wants this manpower properly re- 
trained at intervals, kept abreast of 
new product developments, and 
properly supervised and motivated 
so that the entire sales effort is 
channeled to those markets and 
products which are most profitable 
to the company (another job for 
marketing). 


Innovation and creativeness . . 
Along with these requirements that 
marketing know and do certain 
things, management sees another 
very important need. This can best 
be described as an attitude. 
Management wants an awareness 
of the need for change and innova- 
tion in all phases of distribution. It 
expects marketers to think creative- 
ly and act with a sense of urgency. 
This attitude of innovation and 
creativeness is a tough one. It is 
hard to isolate or dramatize. You 
don’t just sit down at your desk 
and say, “Now, this morning I’m 
going to innovate.” It is hard work. 
It requires above all an atmosphere 
of inquisitive thought for new ways 
of doing things. And it can be dis- 
couraging, for many thoughts and 





ideas will have to be discarded as 
impractical. 

Here are some of the areas where 
management suspects innovations 


are in order: 


New products . . Management ex- 
pects marketing will add new prod- 
ucts to its lines in order to meet 
known and sometimes unknown re- 
quirements of its customers. But 
where do new products come from? 

I have the suspicion that in the 
industrial field, new products have 
historically been the result of man- 
ufacturing or research and develop- 
ment efforts, with little regard for 
the marketing aspects and what the 
customer actually wants or needs. 

This is no indication that the re- 
search-development and manufac- 
turing activity towards new prod- 
ucts should decrease. It is a strong 
suggestion, however, that market- 
ing assume a more creative role in 
new product development. 

Marketers are close to the actual 
user of the product, and they can 
be in an enviable position if they 
cultivate this awareness and atti- 
tude of thinking in terms of in- 
novation. This implies a vigorous 
and planned program of commer- 
cial and economic research. 

Once it has been decided to mar- 
ket a new product, another whole 
field ripe for creativeness spreads 
open before the industrial marketer: 
new product introduction. Manage- 
ment rightfully expects its mar- 
keters to improve their abiity to in- 
troduce a new product-—-to create a 
knowledge of and a demand for 
the new line. 


Paper work .. Another and more 
prosaic area where management 
believes innovation is long overdue 
lies in the Frankenstein monster of 
paper work. 

Early last January, one of our 
division operating managers asked 
for a copy of every report having 
to do with orders or sales in his 
division. When the pile was placed 
on his desk, it was hard to see him 
behind it. 

His marketers took action by 
analyzing the sales and order re- 
porting system. The pile is now 
considerably smaller, and no truly 
vital information has been lost. As 
a matter of fact, several reports 


were stopped immediately with 
nary a cry of protest from any one 
of the recipients who supposedly re- 
quired them. 

The manager of another Car- 
borundum operating division per- 
sonally reviews all division reports 
once every six months. It may just 
be happenstance that the cost of 
distribution in this division is one 
of the lowest in the company. 

Remember, it is not only the cost 
of the paper and the ink and the 
tabulating equipment, but the sal- 
aries and fringe benefits of the 
clerks and the statisticians who push 
the papers around from desk to 
desk and department to depart- 
ment. All of which add to this bug- 
a-boo of distribution costs. 

This goes on in every sales terri- 
tory and in each district office as 
well as at headquarters. Innovations 
that will reduce the burden and 
cost are rightfully expected by 
management. 


And what about order handling 
practices? Are we currently using 
the same order and invoice forms, 
bearing the same myriad of hiero- 
glyphics we used ten years ago? 
If so, the modern day wonders of 
electronics offer marketing admin- 
istration a real opportunity for in- 
novation. Innovations that will han- 
dle orders and invoices more quick- 
ly and accurately with fewer paper 
pushers—and best of all, improved 
service to the customer. 


A final charge .. Does my point 
of view seem negative to you— 
everything wrong and _ nothing 
right? This was not my intention, 
for I have a great deal of respect 
and admiration for industrial mar- 
keting and its practitioners. I must 
have—I’m one of them! 

I believe they do a fine and val- 
uable job. But, current perform- 
ance can, must be, and will be im- 
proved. 7 


encyclopedia of marketing 


To permit space for IM’s 12th annual forecast of industrial sales and 
advertising, the regular “IM Encyclopedia of Marketing” feature 
was omitted from this issue. This popular series will resume next 
month with a special guide for putting readership reports to use. 
Reprints of the first 11 “IM Encyclopedia of Marketing” features 
are available. Single copies, 25c each. Quantity price, same re- 
print: 10-49, 20c: 50-99, 15c: 100 or more, 12\/c each. Presently 


available are the following reprints: 


R336 . . A complete guide to readership reports 

R340 . . Your complete guide to holding an open house 
R341 . . A complete guide to sales incentives 

R343 . . A basic guide to distributor promotion 

R350 . . A guide to effective selling at a trade show 
R353 . . A basic guide to setting industrial ad budgets 
R354 . . A basic guide to market planning 

R357 . . A basic guide to company communications 
R358 . . A basic guide to better direct mail copy 

R361 . . A basic guide to better press releases 

R363 . . A basic guide to legal problems in new products 


Order by number from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing. 200 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago 11. Enclose payment with orders under $2. 
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A big company shows its 


size: GE makes 12 


exhibits look like one 


General Electric found that 12 of its autonomous departments 
were planning to exhibit at the same convention. 


Here's how GE made a big impression 


By Fred W. Kirby 


Assistant Manager 
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= The General Electric Co. is a 
highly decentralized organization. 
Each product department is auton- 
omous, with its own advertising 
and sales promotion operation. 

This decentralization makes for 
more effective, efficient marketing. 
But, it sometimes creates problems. 

Such was the case with General 
Electric’s participation in the Air 
Force Association’s 11th annual 
convention and panorama in Wash- 
ington. 

Twelve GE product departments, 
manufacturing defense equipment 
ranging from autopilots to turbojet 
engines in some 15 plants in the 
Midwest and East, were formulating 
plans to participate in the show. 

Although promotional specialists 
in all departments were experienced 
in planning such affairs, particular- 
ly in the trade show and exhibit 
areas, there was a clear-cut need 
for a central theme, a solid approach 
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Togetherness . . This overhead view of GE’s 40x70’ display at the AFA Panorama shows the modern, open effect attained, 
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to encompass activities of all de- 
partments and thus establish a uni- 
fied company front. 

Through a series of meetings at- 
tended by representatives from each 
department, a plan was evolved 
which tied together all efforts into 
a single hard-hitting promotional 
package. The major components of 
this package were: 


The theme .. The “string” for 
this promotional package was the 
theme, “50 Years of General Elec- 
tric-Air Force Progress.” We se- 
lected this theme because (1) the 
occasion was the Air Force’s cele- 
bration of its golden anniversary, 
(2) General Electric has been in 
the aviation business just over 50 
years, and (3) the word “progress” 
is synonymous with the General 
Electric mame by virtue of our 
slogan, “Progress Is Our Most Im- 
portant Product.” 


Display integration .. The uni- 
fied company front was attained in 
our 2,800 sq. ft. island display 
through the use of (1) a three- 
spoked lighted header which car- 
ried the central theme and several 
lighted company “monogram” head- 
ers, and (2) trim individual units 
which helped convey a modern, 
airy appearance to the overall dis- 
play area. 


Pocket-size booklets . . Through- 
out the four-day Panorama, models 
passed out pocket-size booklets 
which, via the photo-caption tech- 
nique, explained the products of 
each of our participating depart- 
ments. The “50 Years .. .” theme 
was the title of the booklets. 

In addition to distribution at the 
Panorama, the booklets were also 
sent with a tip-on letter to all Air 
Force public information officers in 
the Washington area before the 
convention. The tip-on letter ex- 
plained the exhibit and extended 
an invitation to visit it during the 
show. 

Indicative of the interest in this 
booklet is the fact that the Air 
Force Office of Information Services 
in the Pentagon requested 800 copies 
for distribution to its PIO’s through- 
out the world. Similar requests 
were received from other Air Force 
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One of many . . This missile and ordnance systems unit is of the same design as the 
other individual exhibits that made up the overall island display. 


activities for distribution to their 
personnel. 

Also, the booklet with an ex- 
planatory letter was distributed in- 
ternally to all company personnel 
in the aviation and defense areas. 
The letter outlined the approach, 
plans and objectives established for 
our participation in the convention. 


Photo souvenir .. Additional mile- 
age for our exhibit was gained 
through the distribution of photo 
souvenirs. These were four-page 
folders which contained both in- 
formation on the AFA 50th anni- 
versary and a Polaroid shot of the 
individual visitor looking at any 
one of our individual displays. The 
souvenir was either presented to 
the visitor minutes after the photo 
was taken or, if requested, mailed 
to his home. 


A reminder .. An airpower sup- 
plement, prepared by the GE Pro- 
duction Engine Department in 
Evendale, O., was mailed to cus- 
tomers after the AFA convention. 
It contained photo-captions and 
stories on GE’s participation in this 
event. 

The supplement was also distrib- 
uted to our Aircraft Gas Turbine 
Division employes in Evendale with 





plant 


weekly 


the copy of their 
newspaper. 
Through the use of all of these 
components, we feel we not only 
established a unified company front, 
but also dynamically depicted Gen- 
eral Electric’s vital role in main- 
taining Uncle Sam’s_ deterrent 
power. a 


Making progress . . One of three girls 
who distributed booklets to visitors 


stands under the lighted central theme 
header which spanned two-thirds of the 
70-fant-lona GE island displav. 





















Do it now: 


When should you include 


the art director? 


Contrary to what you may have heard, familiarity breeds 


cooperation—at least where art directors 


and advertising plans are concerned. Here’s why 


the art director should be invited to early planning sessions 


By John P. Maloney 
Account Executive 

Fred Wittner Advertising 
New York 


= There’s not an account executive 
or copywriter alive who hasn’t 
fussed with his art director over an 
advertisement which has _ just 
reached the art department for lay- 
out. 

Is the art director always wrong? 
Of course not. Is he always right? 
Of course not. 

Here’s the problem, and an inter- 
esting observation which points the 
way to a peaceful solution: 


The usual .. Artists are accus- 


tomed to receiving job envelopes 
with miscellaneous photos, draw- 
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ings, copy, and space and color spec- 
ifications. At the same time, they 
receive either a personal pep-talk 
or a memorandum from the ac- 
count man or copy chief which, 
likely as not, appears to “lay down 
the law” as to how a fine advertise- 
ment is to be designed. 

The artist, caught up cold in the 
very end of all planning, is aware 
that his contribution to the job is 
automatically ham-strung by the 
decisions of others—who may or 
may not appreciate good design and 
its function. He rebels; and in most 
cases, he has every right. 


The not-so-usual . . On special 
jobs, such as the launching of a new 
product (which can mean failure or 


success to our client in the months 
ahead), we very often bring the art 
director right into the early plan- 
ning sessions with the client. 

There, he hears everything the 
account men and copywriters hear. 
He learns all about the job to be 
done—how our product compares 
with that of the competition; who 
buys it and why; how we believe 
the prospective customer ticks; what 
our product has that others haven’t; 
what it lacks that others have. He 
hears the talk of the trade, learns 
what salesmen are up against and 
how they make a sale. He hears dis- 
cussions of the efforts of competitors 
and evaluations of their efforts. 

Out of it all, he concludes that 
certain features will need to be 
emphasized when he finally sits 
down to his drawing table—that, 
say, a cutaway line drawing will do 
a better job than a photograph; that 
his audience wants certain informa- 
tion or they won’t give our adver- 
tisement a second glance. 


All benefit . . In short, he gains the 
Continued on page 130 





@ Where do you get best attention for your 
promotions—at home or office? 


@ What does a distributor get out of trade 
shows—and what can he put into them? 


@ What can the advertising agency do for 
a more effective approach to distributor 


salesmen? 


@ What's wrong—and 


right—about dis- 


tributor sales meetings? 


@ What can a manufacturer do to hold a 
distributor after he has built him up? 


Distributor, agency, client.... 


‘Distributor Feedback’ sessions 
answer questions, solve problems 


= Many small manufacturers—such 
as Circle Clamp Corp., New York— 
must sell through distributors to 
reach their markets. A common 
problem is that of getting a fair 
share of a distributor salesman’s 
time and effort, especially when the 
product represents only a small dol- 
lar volume to the salesman out of 
the many he sells. 

Limited in budget in comparison 
with the distributor’s bigger manu- 
facturer customers, Circle Clamp 
must cooperate closely with distrib- 
utors to make every promotional 
dollar spent of mutual benefit. 

‘Distributor Feedback’ consists of 
regular meetings between client, 
agency and distributor. Through 
these meetings, agency and client 
can discuss plans with the distrib- 
utor. The latter is fed much mate- 
rial, often much of it wasted. By 
“feeding it back” in conference, the 
distributor gets what he needs and 
wants, and client and agency be- 
come better informed. 

Here are excerpts from a ‘Distrib- 
utor Feedback’ session held recent- 


ly. Participants were Robert Kline, 
vice-pres., Beaumont, Heller and 
Sperling, Inc., Reading, Pa., adver- 
tising agency; David Knowles, vice- 
pres., Globe Rubber Co., Boston, 
distributor; and Ernest Magyar, 
sales manager, Circle Clamp Corp., 
New York. 

As identification, in the actual 
dialogue recorded below, Mr. Kline 
will be represented by Agency; Mr. 
Knowles by Distributor, and Mr. 
Magyar by Client. Here they are: 


@ Agency: How do you determine 
the amount of time and effort to be 
applied by a distributor salesman to 
each particular product you distrib- 
ute? By mark-up, price, volume, 
size of manufacturer . . . or what? 


@ Distributor: Three things deter- 
mine it: (1) Profit is a factor, since 
we're all in this business to make 
money. But equally important are 
(2) the sales potential of the manu- 
facturer, and (3) which manufac- 
turer provides the most sales pro- 
motional help. 


@ Client: That doesn’t help the small 
manufacturer like ourselves. The 
amount of money we have to spend 
on advertising, contests and other 
promotional activities is naturally 
limited. 


@ Distributor: Quality and approach 
are more important to a distributor 
salesman than how much you spend 
on advertising and promotion. 


@ Agency: As a distributor, what 
kind of an approach do you have in 
mind? 


@ Distributor: Well, a manufacturer 
who sells his products through dis- 
tributors has two sales and promo- 
tional responsibilities: 

1. He must project his advertising 
and sales effort through the distrib- 
utor salesman to move his product 
to the eventual customer. 

2. In order to project his advertis- 
ing, he must first persuade the dis- 
tributor salesman to move his prod- 
uct to the customer. He should 
build the idea of the distributor- 
manufacturer relationship being a 
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cooperative partnership. The manu- 
facturer must use all his efforts to 
build up the distributor in his ad- 
vertising and promotional effort. 


Distributor switching 


@ Client: As a manufacturer, we 
can’t afford to pour money into ad- 
vertising and promotion to build up 
a distributor and then have him 
switch to a competitor’s line. 


e@ Distributor: As a_ manufacturer 
committed to doing business through 
distributors, you have no other 
choice. If you had a salesman cov- 
ering a territory, you wouldn’t hold 
back aid from him on the basis that 
if he developed into an outstanding 
salesman you might lose him to a 
competitor. 


@ Agency: The client does have a 
point, though. It is expensive to 
build up a distributor through ad- 
vertising and promotion. Isn’t there 
some way the manufacturer can 
protect himself against this sort of 
loss? There ought to be some way 
to keep a distributor from switching 
lines at will. 


@ Distributor: There is a way... a 
way that is basic. It is just too ex- 
pensive for the distributor to switch 
from one product to another. We 
may represent 25, 50 or 100 different 
items to a particular customer. Now, 
we go in and tell him all the benefits 
and advantages he’ll derive from 
using product “X”. He buys it, uses 
it and is happy with it. Then sup- 
pose we switch to another product. 
Our salesman now tries to sell this 
to the same man. There can be only 
one of two results: 


1. If the salesman exhibits less 
enthusiasm for the new product, he 
probably won't sell it. 


2. If he shows as much enthusi- 
asm, it doesn’t ring quite true. The 
purchasing agent thinks to himself 
... “This guy’s handing me a line. 
Last week he was in selling the best 
item on the market. Now he’s in 
with a different one. I wonder if this 
is true for all the products he han- 
dles?” 


® Agency: In other words, you feel 
you can’t afford to change indis- 
criminately from one product to an- 
other. 
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@ Client: Now I realize that in cases 
where we have dropped a distrib- 
utor or he has dropped us, it was 
never a profitable sales picture for 
either party. 


@ Distributor: Exactly. If care is 
used in the selection of a distributor 
and adequate support is given him 
to develop a profitable operation for 
all concerned—no one is going to 
upset a good thing. And if it isn’t a 
profitable setup—you as a manu- 
facturer will want “out” as much as 
the distributor. 


Picking a product 


@ Agency: You mentioned profit, 
sales potential and help as factors 
determining the sales effort you put 
on a product. Are these the same 
factors that you weigh in picking a 
new product or manufacturer? 


® Distributor: Well, partially. Nat- 
urally we can never turn up our 
nose at a good profit picture. Turn- 
over is a major criterion. We don’t 
want an expensive item on our 
shelves for long periods of time. The 
third factor . . . and here again we 
come back to advertising and sales 
promotion is prestige. This 
doesn’t mean you have to be a Du 
Pont or General Motors. But how 
well is the manufacturer thought of 
in his field? Will we have to over- 
come built-in sales resistance? The 
sales promotion picture has a great 
deal to do with this. 


® Agency: Let’s get down to points. 
Which form of promotion do 
you feel is most useful to you as a 
distributor—space advertising, di- 
rect mail, contests, publicity or mar- 
ket research? 


® Distributor: Almost any of it is 
useful, if it is put out so it does the 
distributor some good. I have a few 
minor “beefs” about space adver- 
tising, contests and direct mail. We 
can get to those later. Probably the 
biggest single objection we have 
concerns sales promotion in general: 
it is put out in forms that we can’t 
use. 


@ Client: I don’t quite see what you 
mean. After all, space ads appear in 
the trade magazines and direct mail 
pieces are sent customers and po- 
tential customers. Contests certainly 
spell out their purpose. 





Distributor Knowles: 








"J think there should 
be a closer publicity 
tie-in with the dis- 
tributor." 


@ Distributor: I have been in this 
distribution business for over 10 
years. I’ve dealt with hundreds of 
different manufacturers — big and 
small. Almost all use space adver- 
tising of some sort and probably 
half of them send us a quantity of 
space ad preprints. These ad pre- 
prints represent a lot of money. 
They’re in color just as they will 
appear in the magazine. In all those 
years ... over a decade—no one-- 
not one—has ever told me what to 
do with them. 

As for direct mail, you should see 
the pieces we receive to send our 
customers. Most of them are very 
attractive and well done. But, very 
few of them have a place for our 
imprint on the front. After all, these 
men are our customers. They don’t 
necessarily know your company. 
They know us and our local repu- 
tation. As a result, the salesman 
either stamps or writes his name 
across the face of the direct mail 
piece. 

One company sent us a product 
brochure that didn’t even have the 
component listed that accounted for 
the largest proportion of our sales. 

You think contests are handled 
any better? One major manufactur- 
er sprang a contest on us that was a 
“dilly”. Well thought out .. . nice 
prizes . . . simple, clear cut .objec- 
tives and rules. Know the only 
problem? They gave us no advance 
warning and we had already started 
promoting a much less desirable 





















Slient Ernest Magyars: "[t's 
more valuable for a manufac- 


turer to invest money telling 
the distributor how to use the 





material." 


contest that ran at the same time. 
This. manufacturer is probably still 
trying to figure out why his contest 
was such a colossal flop in Boston. 


® Client: In other words, you're 
saying it’s more valuable for a man- 
ufacturer to invest money in telling 
the distributor how to use the mate- 
rial than it is to produce the mate- 
rial? 


© Distributor: Yes. No matter how 
beautiful or how well done the piece 
is, if the distributor salesman does- 
n't know what to do with it, it’s 
practically worthless. Basically, it’s 
a matter of cooperation—coopera- 
tion among the manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and the manufacturer’s 
sales promotion counsel. 


®@ Agency: How do you feel about 
contests in general? We usually try 
to run ours about six weeks and 
have cash awards. Should they be 
longer or shorter? How effective are 
they? 


® Distributor: I’m a poor one to ad- 
vise on contests. I’ve tried to run a 
couple and they have been “bombs”. 
From the successful ones I have 
seen, 6 to 8 weeks seems about right 
and cash is always much more 
worthwhile than merchandise. 


® Client: Should a manufacturer 
send contest announcements and di- 
rect mail promotional material di- 
rect to the salesman’s home? 


Agencyman Robert Kline: 


"We can 





®@ Agency: Yes. We feel that the 
wife has a remarkable influence, 
especially on contests offering cash 
awards. She generally can figure 
out what to do with the extra 
money. We have several clients that 
sell through industrial distributors 
and we recommend this procedure 
for all of them. Major catalogs are 
sent to the distributor’s office. 


® Distributor: We have no objection 
if most promotional material is sent 
to the salesman’s home. I feel that a 
well run contest has quite a lasting 
effect. Who can’t use a couple of 
extra “bucks”? Most effective and 
lasting contests that have come 
through us have had several ele- 
ments in common: 


® they paid winners in cash. 
@ they had a worth while first prize. 
@ they had a broad base of winning. 


@ they paid off quickly. I’ve seen 
some awards drawn out so long that 
the recipient forgot what he had 
done to win the prize. 


@ Client: Well, you’ve mentioned 
quite a few things the distributors 
would like to see. Is there any of 
this they are willing to pay for? 
After all, the manufacturer often 
offers this material for free and 
foots the bill. 

@ Distributor: Surprisingly enough, 
there are some things most distrib- 
utors are willirig to pay for—tele- 
phone listings, imprinting, letters. 


provide you with special direct 
mail lists and ideas. 


We can also 


give you more advance notice of 
our client's promotional plans." 


@ Agency: We also bill distributors 
for the cost of postage, inserting, 
sealing and other handling costs. 
Most distributors are agreeable to 
this when they know what the pro- 
gram is and what it will do for 
them. 


® Client: How about trade shows? 


@ Distributor: Certainly, we are only 
too willing to supply men to assist 
in booths. Remember, most of the 
men attending these shows are our 
direct customers. I’ve seen figures 
quoted to the effect that 80% of the 
attendance at a trade show comes 
from within a hundred mile radius. 


® Agency: Let’s discuss two aspects 
of sales promotion and their rela-: 
tionship to distributor sales—pub-: 
licity and market research. 


@ Distributor: Market research is 
fine if it is not pointed too far in the 
future. We are not as interested in 
knowing who will buy the product 
next year as we are in knowing 
where and to whom the product and 
like products are being sold today 
in other parts of the country. 
Publicity is another subject that I 
may get a little long-winded about 
. for a different reason. Good 
publicity does a job that no other 
form of sales promotion can do. We 
make good use of reprints: 


® Case histories which show the 
important features of the product. 
@ Problems that the use of the 
product solves. 
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@ Stories on creative selling by 
other distributors. 


The nice thing about publicity is 
that the salesmen don’t have to be 
told how to use it. It is obvious if 
the story is about someone in the 
same trade, or area, or with the 
same type of problem. These case 
histories also spark the thinking of 
our distributor salesmen. 

Naturally, we always have some 
suggestions for improvement. There 
should be a closer tie-in with the 
distributor. Solicit publicity leads 
from the distributor. We're not 
equipped with the knowledge to be 
able to gather information for this 
sort of material, but we are only too 
anxious to help. It certainly does us 
no harm to give our customers a 
boost. 


@ Client: Circle Clamp has a means 
of getting leads and ideas. It may 
, not be apparent, but that is one of 
the major purposes for contests. 


Literature 

@ Agency: That’s right. But we 
should look into some continuing 
means to have our various dis- 
tributors submit publicity leads. As 
a distributor, how many copies of 
each piece of literature should we 
send you? 


@ Distributor: ONE! That’s all, just 
one. Send us one copy of each piece 
with a covering letter outlining its 
purpose and timing along with ideas 
for its use and/or distribution. Let 
us decide how many we need. I 
grant you this calls for quite a bit 
of courage on the part of the sales 
manager and the agency because 
sooner or later you'll come up with 
a dud that no one will want. But 
you will have the consolation that 
you saved postage. If we don’t ask 
for it, we wouldn’t have used it 
anyway. 


@ Client: I've attended several of 
your sales meetings and spoken to 
your salesmen, but I’m not sure 
what distributors are looking for at 
these meetings. 


@ Distributor: We feel that a speak- 
er should be well prepared—regard- 
less of the time allotted. We can’t 
give everyone two or three hours. 
We also expect the speaker to speak 
convincingly on all the manufactur- 
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vantage. 


pieces wherever possible. 


do. 


products. 


the trade press. 


quickly. 





Distributor Sales Promotion Do's and Dont's 


Do provide distributors with advice on how to use cata- 
logs, circulars, point-of-purchase displays to best ad- 


Do provide an imprint area on the front of all direct mail 


Don't send stacks of printed material to distributors with- 
out full instructions and/or suggestions as to its use. 


Do provide a rough outline of your sales promotion pro- 
gram plans for the next six months. 


Don’t be afraid to build up a distributor by advertising 
—he has as much to lose by switching products as you 


Don't go to sales meetings unprepared to discuss the 
complete range of company products, and especially new 


Do provide reprints of case history articles appearing in 
Do send promotional material directly to the distributor 


salesman’s home. Send major catalogs to his office. 


Don't let contests or awards drag out. Clean them up 








er’s products—especially new prod- 
ucts. As for displays, they don’t 
have to be fancy to be good. 

There are a few things that could 
be improved by almost all the man- 
ufacturers. 


1. An effort should be made to 
get more audience participation in 
the discussions. 


2. Some method should be pro- 
vided for answering questions after 
the meeting is over. 


3. The meeting should be followed 
up with a letter to each distributor 
salesman giving a resume of the 
meeting and offering sales assist- 
ance. 


@ Agency: From our discussion, it 
would seem your major sales pro- 
motion needs are as follows: 


@ You can use more aid in telling 
you how to use material more effec- 
tively. 


@ We could provide you with spe- 
cial lists for direct mail to reach 
vertical sections of your market. 


@ We could supply you with direct 
mail ideas. 


@ You would like market research 
to also explore where and to whom 
the product is sold. 


© You would like to be given more 
advance notice of the manufactur- 
er’s sales promotion program so you 
could tie-in more effectively. 


e@ Distributor: Right. Let the dis- 
tributor know in advance what the 
program is. Explain the objectives. 
Explain what the distributor can do 
to support it and give him a little 
time to work something up. 

In summing up—cooperate with 
your distributor. If the distributor is 
important enough to handle your 
product—then support him—coop- 
erate with him to follow up on your 
sales promotion program. And solic- 
it his cooperation. # 





The Man with 
the Two 
High I.Q.s 


S HE RAZOR-SHARP, lightning-quick in the Brain Department? You 

bet he is! Has to be. Has to make fast decisions, match wits with 

the world’s best. But his alter “I.Q.” is skyscraper high, too—his Income 
Quotient.* 

He’s a typical Newsweek reader, a man in motion... serving as an 
executive, diplomat or professional. He reads Newsweek each week 
because he needs Newsweek’s factual analysis in order to exercise his 
powers of decision in the affairs of his field and his community. For 
any marketer of ideas, products, services—a most vital sales-target! 





*Newsweek has the highest median income of any Starch-rated magazine with over 
a million circulation (Starch 1958 Consumer Magazine Report). 
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SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


MARQUETTE CONFAB TOLD .. 


Marketing is in the 
driver’s seat—and 
the boss knows it 





= Marketing holds the veto power 
over the destiny of most companies 
—and the bosses of these companies 
know it. 

This is the enviable position en- 
joyed today by marketing men, ac- 
cording to Anthony E. Cascino, 
marketing vice-president, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago. 

Speaking at Marquette Univer- 
sity’s annual advertising and mar- 
keting conference, Mr. Cascino ex- 
plained that with most industries in 
the throes of excess capacity, man- 
agement must depend on the mar- 
keting staff to dispose of adequate 
volumes at satisfactory profits. 

He said, “We are definitely in the 
driver’s seat”—quickly adding that 
the marketing man’s enviable posi- 
tion carries with it a great challenge 
and a serious responsibility. 

That top management realizes the 
importance of marketing to future 
growth was brought out by Arnold 
Corbin, marketing professor at New 
York University’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

He said that a survey, conducted 
by Professor Hector Lazo of the 
NYU Graduate School, shows that 
over 60% of the corporate directors 
added since 1950 have had primarily 
marketing backgrounds. This con- 
trasts sharply with the total com- 
position of these boards, i.e., of the 
current 1958 boards, only 29.2% of 
the inside, and 14.1% of the outside 
directors have had primarily mar- 
keting experience. 
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Further, corporation presidents 
reported to Professor Lazo that if a 
vacancy were to occur on their 
present boards, 19.5% of the vacan- 
cies would “definitely” be filled by 
a marketing man, and an additional 
56.3% would “probably” be filled by 
a man with a marketing back- 
ground. 

Other significant facts brought out 
by the study: 


® Overwhelmingly, the chief mar- 
keting man (whatever his title) is 
now a member of the top manage- 
ment team. More than nine out of 
every ten companies responding say 
he is already a member, and one- 
third of the other companies report 
“he will be soon.” 


e Although big business reports no 
unanimity of definition of “market- 


A: winner . 


ing,” there is an apparent general 
recognition that certain company 
activities definitely belong under 
this heading. They are: 

Sales, advertising, sales promo- 
tion, marketing research, sales train- 
ing, dealer relations, product plan- 
ning, consumer relations, packaging, 
transportation, warehousing, and 
public relations. 

In addition, many others which 
have been previously assigned 
structurally to “manufacturing” or 
to “finance,” or which occupied 
semi-independent status, are grad- 
ually being grouped under the new 
and expanded marketing division. 


General publications lack 
business papers’ believability 


= Industrial advertisers who buy 
space in general magazines may be 
overlooking the greater believabil- 
ity associated with business paper 
advertising. 

This is the opinion of C. N. Allen, 
psychology professor, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H., as ex- 
pressed to the t.f. Club of Chicago. 

Describing believability as a state 
of mind, Professor Allen said there 
are several major factors involved 
in creating this state of mind: 


e “Belief is more emotional than 
Continued on page 71 





Must your transfer 











Matas pin ne mt me me any om 
cette mn ees tents 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TOOL COMPANY, INC. 


. This National Automatic Tool Co. (Richmond, Ind.) ad was chosen as the 


best black and white business paper entry in the National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 


sociation competition. The spread features the 


“Natco” transfer machine in operation. 


Agency is Farson, Huff & Northlich, Cincinnati. 





in America’s |" 


aoe Mae. FIRST 
Market for Capital 


Expenditures 


Electrical World’s superiority extends to every field impor 
tant to the advertiser: In circulation, its 28,000 is fully paid, 
ABC, and gaining yearly with new subscribers and a vigorous 
renewal rate of 73% ... In advertising, it carries more pages, 
more exclusive advertisers than all competing publications 
combined .. . In editorial coverage, its staff and output are 
more than double those of its nearest competitor ... and in 
reader preference, some 30 independent surveys show it ahead 
among buyers by an average margin of 4 to 1. 


Its market js the electric power industry: the electric utilities, 
municipal systems, electric cooperatives, and Federal power 
projects ... the mines, railroads, steel and aluminum plants 
and other big industries that generate and/or purchase vast 
ind the consulting engineers and 
contractors serving this field. In 1958-59 no other industry 
will spend on so massive a scale—$7.8 billion has been scheduled 
for 1958 and is holding firm, with only a minor fall-off pre 
dicted for 1959. See details under “The Market,” next page 


quantities of electricity 





. in Advertising 


During 1957 Electrical World carried approximately 60% 
of all business publication space directed to the electric power 
industry—well over double that of its nearest competitor. 
Its 4,800 pages of paid display advertising were up again for 
the tenth time in the past ten years, and ranked World as 
8th among all U.S. business papers for pages carried (Indus 
trial Marketing, Jan. 1958, page 108). 

Cost per thousand for World is $21.94 as compared with 
$30.91 for its nearest competitor. 

Exclusive advertisers numbered 241 and placed approximately 
1300 pages of advertising. 


By product classification, here’s the page breakdown for 1957: 


Generation 1,131 Lighting 132 
Transmission & Distribution 2,620 Load Building 35 
Wire & Cable 453 Mtls. & Parts 204 
Meters & Instrumentation 218 Miscellaneous 80 


ST 


in Circulation 


Over the past thirteen years Electrical World's paid circu- 
lation has grown steadily, consistently, in step with the growth 
of the industry, to its present 28,082 (ABC, 6/30/58). This 
is the detailed picture . 


1949 — 22,000 1953 —23,098 1957 — 27,666 
1946 — 20,293 1950 — 22,175 1954 — 24,183 1958 
1947 — 21,352 1951 — 22,084 1955 — 24,929 28 082 


1948 — 21,991 1952 —22,635 1956 — 25,895 
Quantity and coverage is nearly half again that of the nearest 
competitor, and provides up to 92% coverage of all prime 
buying influences as identified in manufacturers’ own surveys. 
Duplication is low. Adding the “second book” in this field 
provides from 29% to 12% additional coverage, again accord- 
ing to manufacturers’ own surveys, but at an increase in cost 
of well over 90%. 

Pass-on circulation is heavy. Surveys show individual copies 
being routed to from one to twenty-six “pass-along’’ readers. 
Quality is demonstrated by World’s consistent growth pat- 
tern, on a fully paid basis, among men and companies who 
value it enough to pay for it, and renew their subscriptions, 
year after year, at one of the highest paid-circulation renewal 
rates (73.35%) in business paper publishing. 


New subscribers are solicited only if they have an important 


1945 — 18,192 


job responsibility in the industry. Electrical World’s reader 
ship and advertising influence are concentrated in the areas of 
] 


influence and decision—supervisory and executive personnel] in 


management, engineering, and operations. 


Circulation breaks down approximately as follows: 


PUGINE SION hc cia dn ba a daaw even eeedansetes 61% 
Consulting Engineers 
SN Se I ig <o.s sis 6h Pee hes o4teeee bs 11% 


Manufacturers, Mines, 
Railroads, Heavy 
ON... conde daa vonki avast weseeneet 19% 
Engr. Colleges, 
Investment Houses, 
MR hs ep od ato lek ie ee 9% 


More detailed business and geographic analyses are available 
in our regular listings in Standard Rate & Data, and in our 
ABC Report. Media buyers are urged to examine this report 
closely for further evidence of circulation vigor and growth. 


i in Reader Preference 


Independent readership and reader preference studies con 
ducted by equipment manufacturers over their own lists of 
customers and prospects have for years shown a consistent 
average preference for Electrical World of 4 to 1 over any 
other publication in the electric power field. Here are the 
objective results of five of these surveys conducted by manu 
facturers themselves: 


Publication preference ¢ 
Publication preference of 


rete ance pecs 
ee 


Other publication 


PEELS TARAS REI 


Uther pud a 


Study conducted by 
manufacturer of 


Line equipment 
Insulated cable 


Constrn. mtls., line 


EW 75% 


0 pub 2 


Line wire, accessories 


Pole line hardware 
Other publication 24% 

‘The same regular pattern of 4-to-1 preference for Electrical 
World is also evident in our recent studies of publication read 
ership. To learn the difference between “coverage,” which 
can be little more than a mailing operation, and thorough, 
sales-building readership based on editorial value and indus 
try service, ask your Electrical World representative to show 
you these detailed reports. 
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in Editorial Content 


Electrical World invests more in its editorial content than 
any other publication in its field. The result is better editorial 
coverage and quality—and a magazine that is read more in- 
tensively by more men, over a longer period of time. 
Editorial content of World, quantitatively as well as quali- 
tatively, always runs well ahead of all competition, totalling 
64,748 articles and 23,479 pages of editorial over a recent 
period of eleven years, as opposed to 15,257 articles and 9,453 
pages of editorial run by the nearest competitor over the 
same period. Your Electrical World representative will be 
glad to show you the year-by-year topical breakdowns. 
World’s editorial staff of 23 full-time, writing editors have 
a background totalling 381 years in utilities, manufacturing, 
engineering, consulting, finance, and journalism. In addition 
to this full-time staff, Electrical World maintains permanent 
correspondents in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. Through McGraw-Hill Domes- 
tic News Service, Electrical World has access to the Wash- 
ington Bureau with 25 correspondents. McGraw-Hill World 
News Bureau maintains contact with major news centers 
throughout the world. 
The content of Electrical World supplies complete editorial 
coverage of three distinct types each week: 
(1) For engineers in design, construction, operation, main- 
tenance, and testing of power systems, the newest develop- 
ments in the fields of generation, transmission, distribution 
(utility and industrial plant), and utilization. 
(2) For power system management, comprehensive, weekly, 
business news of the promotion and sale of power, regula- 
tion, forecasts and statistics, industrial and public relations, 
marketing and financial conditions within the industry, and 
activities of government bodies affecting its welfare. Full 
coverage of electrical industry meetings, trade associations, 
and technical and professional societies is also provided. 
(3) For the entire electric power industry, news coverage 
of the market for power system equipment and supplies, and 
of the activities of manufacturers who supply that market. 
This editorial policy serves the industry vertically, through 
the utility, with readership from the top down through its 
engineering, operating, and sales divisions; and horizontally, 
through the electrical engineers in big industry whose interests 
in the field of electrical design are common and interdependent. 
Editorial readership studies for the guidance of policy and 
content are conducted frequently to keep Electrical World 
informed of the wants and needs of its readers. 


4 in Industry Service 


Months of effort go into Electrical World ‘Special Reports” 
to make them complete, authoritative. Government bureaus, 
the Congress of the U. S., and international agencies have 
frequently used facts developed by Electrical World research. 
Subjects covered in these Special Reports are reported an- 
nually, and will appear in one of the weekly issues of the 
month indicated: 

Jan. — Annual Statistical Report 

April—EEI Convention Report 

June — Annual Report on Nuclear Power 

Sept. — Annual Electrical Industry Forecast 

Oct. — Annual Steam Station Design Study (even years) 

Annual Steam Station Cost Study (odd years) 

Dec. — Year-End Review and Predictions 
Other Special Reports are prepared frequently on areas such 
as Transmission Design, Trends in Distribution, System Oper- 
ations, Power Plant Auxiliary Systems, Industrial Systems 
Design, Management Problems, The All-Electric Home, 
Lighting, and others. 
Industry Conferences sponsored by Electrical World on sub- 
jects of outstanding interest include Utility Right-of-Way, Fly 
Ash Disposal, Street and Highway Lighting, and many more. 
Through such complete service for its readers, extra interest 
is developed for Electrical World’s pages. 


& in Advertiser Service 


For the advertiser or prospective advertiser, too, a number 
of distinctive services are available. 

(1) Market research—This separate department is main- 
tained to provide marketing information, make analyses of 
the market for your product, and to work closely with your 
sales-planning executives to make our market your market. 
(2) Copy planning—A Copy Service Department will pro- 
vide suggestions, and develop effective copy themes for your 
product. 

(3) Reprint material—Excellent for copy or marketing back- 
ground material, Electrical World reprints include editorial 
features covering every aspect of the electric power industry. 
(4) Merchandising—A program to fit your needs can be 
produced at minimum cost and accurately estimated in ad- 
vance. The McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Service lists or your 
own, may be used. 

The services of the Mills Shepard Advertising Research 
Organization are also available to World advertisers on a 
cooperative basis. The Advertising Research program is open 
to all advertisers using space units of one page or larger, 
and includes both “recognition” and “penetration” types of 
studies. Mills Shepard conducts the type of program decided 
upon by the participating advertisers, crystallizing and inter- 
preting the results of the studies through “seminar” sessions 
as the studies progress. Verbatim comments on your advertis- 
ing, available through participation in the penetration studies, 
are an invaluable tool for achieving the maximum effective- 
ness of your advertising program. 

Your Electrical World representative can provide informa- 
tion on the Mills Shepard Advertising Research Program. 


America’s T Market for 
Capital Expenditures 


Despite the severe downturn in business activity in 1958, the 
electrical industry is forging ahead with an unprecedented 
expansion program, expending some $5.2 billion and adding 
16 million kw of new generating capacity. And this is not 
optimism rampant, for basically utility load has continued 
to grow (residential load up 9.2% and commercial load up 
6.1% over ’57) despite the drag of industrial load which will 
be off about 5% in ’58. As soon as this soft area of industrial 
load firms up, utilities and manufacturers can look forward 
to new load-growth records. 

The coming year, 1959, very probably will not set any new 
records for expenditures due to a slowdown in spending for 
new capacity. But it should at least equal the industry's second 
best year of 1957. Generation spending will be down notice- 
ably, transmission and miscellaneous expenditures to a lesser 
degree, with distribution equipment spending up somewhat. 
So, while 1959 will not equal 1958 as a year of utility expan- 
sion, it should top every previous year. 

For it should be remembered that utilities, unlike many indus- 
tries, are obligated to anticipate and prepare to serve future 
load growth. The nation’s growing industrial complex pre- 
sents an enormous potential, capable of returning to actual 
load almost overnight. The utilities must continue to main- 
tain a state of readiness for a return to full production once 
the current state of business hesitation has run its course. 


Electrical World 


The Electrical Industry’s Weekly Magazine 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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rational.” A strong intuitive notion 
about something can not easily be 
overcome by rational argument, he 
pointed out, while logic can easily 
be overcome by emotional persua- 
sion. 


e “We believe what we want to be- 
lieve.” Professor Allen asserted it is 
very important for copywriters to 
possess sufficient empathy to under- 
stand what the ad reader really 
wants to believe—if anything—with 
respect to the product involved. 


e “We tend to believe authority, so 
long as the authority maintains its 
believability.” An extreme example 
of this, Professor Allen said, was the 
1938 “invasion from Mars” drama 
broadcast from New York that was 
thoroughly believable to many peo- 
ple—in spite of repeated statements 
during the program that the story 
was fiction. 


PRINCIPAL AID 





Small business must 
be its own doctor 
says Gene Wedereit 


= Companies that can’t afford to 
hire marketing consultants and spe- 
cialists are operating under a hand- 
icap—a handicap that can be over- 
come only if the management of 
these companies is totally honest 
and objective in analyzing and ap- 
praising their individual marketing 
situations. 

This is the opinion expressed by 
Gene Wedereit, advertising and 
public relations director, Chemetron 
Corp., Chicago, at a meeting of the 
National Welding Supply Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wedereit explained that al- 
though it’s extremely difficult for 
the small business man to analyze 
his own company’s operations, he 
can get assistance through business 
papers, newspaper financial pages, 
trade associations, business man- 
agement courses, and the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

He also said that if the business- 
man happens to be a distributor, his 
greatest source of assistance is 


probably the manufacturer he is 
affiliated with. 

“Every day the role of the distri- 
butor becomes more important to 
the manufacturer, and since the 
middleman’s success contributes to 
his own success, the manufacturer 
will gladly donate his experience 
and knowledge,’ Mr. Wedereit told 
the association members. 

The Chemetron executive said 
every small businessman ought to 
rate his company’s performance in 
every phase of its operation “cold- 
bloodedly, at least every three 
months.” 


0165” nut . . Fischer Special Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, O., ran this insert—which 
contained an actual, paper-thin, threaded 
brass nut ‘floating’ in a die-cut circle 
—in the November issue of Assembly & 
Fastener Engineering. The .0165” thick 
flat nut (chamfered outside on both 
sides and countersunk inside on both 
sides) was Scotch taped into the diecut 
by hand. 


Industrial designers elect 
McFarland president 


# Donald L. McFarland, industrial 
design manager, Housewares and 
Radio Receiver Div., General Elec- 
tric Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been elected president of the 
American Society of Industrial De- 
signers. 

Other new officers include Rich- 
ard S. Latham, partner of Latham, 
Tyler & Jensen, Chicago, executive 


vice-president; William C. Ren- 
wick, head of William Renwick & 
Co., New York, secretary; and Ken- 
neth Van Dyck, head of Van Dyck 
Associates, Westport, Conn., treas- 
urer. 


SOME NEW, SOME OLD 


FTC renews M-H 
complaint, charges 
construction books 





# The Federal Trade Commission 
has: 

1. Renewed its deceptive advertis- 
ing practices complaint against Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., and 

2. Charged that 15 regional con- 
struction magazines have tried to 
use a trade association-sales agency 
(Associated Construction Publica- 
tions, Detroit) as a device for 
monopolizing construction equip- 
ment advertising. 

According to the commission, the 
15 construction publishers have 
sought (through the association) to 
eliminate competition by agreeing 
on prices, discounts and terms of 
sale to advertisers. 

In the complaint FTC said ACP 
was organized and operated to: 

1. Limit membership to one publi- 
cation in any given area. 
2. Allocate territories so as to ex- 
clude circulation overlap. 
3. Secure patronage of advertisers 
for its members and divert it from 
competitive publications. 

Gordon Anderson, secretary- 
treasurer of the publishers’ group, 
termed the FTC charges “utterly ri- 
diculous.” He said the association 
“used no methods that any reputa- 
ble publication doesn’t use” to ob- 
tain advertising. 

He told IM, “All our organization 
has done is to offer the advertiser a 
comprehensive coverage of the mar- 
ket—and we’ve used the best publi- 
cations to do it. We’ve done noth- 
ing more than that to get the ad- 
vertiser’s dollar—we have fixed no 
prices, we have set no terms. 

“We are not able to secure any 
advertising from any advertiser un- 
less he chooses to do so. Any in- 
telligent person knows you can’t 
sandbag advertisers into certain 
books. We have, as a group, con- 
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ducted our business according to 
the principals of free American en- 
terprise. If we have done anything 
wrong, the whole system is cock- 
eyed.” 


McGraw-Hill litigation . . Orig- 
inally, in December, 1957, the FTC 
charged that McGraw-Hill had: 
1. Intended to promote an export 
advertising survey, which was con- 
ducted by Hillier Krieghnaum, now 
chairman of New York University’s 
Journalism Department, as_ the 
work of NYU rather than Professor 
Krieghnaum. 
2. Promoted the results of a 1951 
Electrical Merchandising survey as 
recent or current at a time when it 
was more than three years old. 

McGraw-Hill replied that it has 
never promoted the studies as other 
than what they were. 

The McGraw-Hill litigation is ex- 
pected to continue at an undis- 
closed future date. 


Motivational research: An 
everyday sales tool? 


® You too can conduct motiva- 
tional research, according to Harri- 
son M. Rainie, Jr., vice-president at 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates, New 
York. 

Speaking to the New York NIAA 
chapter, Mr. Rainie said m.r. isn’t 
all mysterious procedures in clinical 
psychology. 

He explained that at its extremes 
motivational research may consist 
of inkblot tests and couch inter- 
views, but at an “everyday” level, 
it is no more than a sophisticated 
(and more knowledgeable way of 
getting the truth out of customers 
and prospects. 

He went on to point out that a 
salesman grounded in the funda- 
mentals of depth interviewing can, 
with a series of direct and indirect 
questions, get the actual reasons be- 
hind a prospects buying decisions. 

He said the salesman is often told, 
and convinced, by a prospect that 
price was the one and only reason 
the order was given to a competitor. 
With depth interviewing, the sales- 
man may find that the real reason 
was an order from a superior, a 
“deal,” or better service and de- 
livery. 
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Can‘t miss . . Publicity bookmarks point out published public- 
ity articles to clients of the Brady Co., Appleton, Wis., agency. 


NO ACCIDENT 





Business paper ads 
intentionally read, 
Kiernan tells ABP 


= Business paper readers don’t 
“just happen” to read the advertise- 
ments. In fact, some 44% of the 
readers are as much or more in- 
terested in the ads than the edi- 
torial. 

This is just one finding of a busi- 
ness paper readership study being 
conducted by the Eastman Research 
Organization, New York, as re- 
ported by Eastman president George 
C. Kiernan at the Associated Busi- 
ness Publications midwestern con- 
ference. 

Based on a continuing editorial 
study of 23 Eastman business pa- 
per clients, Mr. Kiernan said that 
14% of the 1,580 readers inter- 
viewed give more attention to ad- 
vertising than editorial, and 30% 
said “about the same as editorial.” 

Also, 20% said they objectively 
read the advertising in search of 
specific products and services, while 


another 46% consciously inspect the 
advertising. Only 29% of the com- 
posite readership—mostly people 
who have little purchasing power, 
Mr. Kiernan said—come upon the 
ads by chance while reading edito- 
rial material. 

Other facts brought out by the 
study include: 
® Some 91% of those receiving the 
publications are active readers, peo- 
ple who have finished their reading 
of the issue before the next one is 
out, or who are still reading it. 
Only 9% had not yet begun reading 
the “last month’s” issue. 
@ About 30% of the composite 
readership say business paper read- 
ing is part of their job, and they 
read them during business hours. 
Others read them when they have 
spare time at the office, at home 
and while commuting. 
® A composite of the readership of 
19 monthlies and one bi-weekly 
shows 27% of the readers pick up 
and read the publication only once; 
and of these, 24% finish their read- 
ing in one sitting. 21% have “two 
sittings” with their publication, and 

Continued on page 74 





from start 


Maine Turnpike, 
Photos courtesy Howard, 
Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff 





to finish 


Civil Engineers are always on the job! 


Express highways. . . throughways.. . turnpikes . . . are the modern arteries 
which pump an ever-increasing flow of traffic across the nation. Their im- 
portance to our economy and to national defense was brought into sharp focus 
by the recent enactment of the huge Federal Interstate Highway Program—a 
multi-billion dollar market for construction equipment, materials and services. 


Planning, design, construction, maintenance and administration of modern 
highway systems are all responsibilities of civil engineers. And, because they 
are in charge “from start to finish,” civil engineers dominate product selections 
and specifications at all stages of highway development. 


The best way to reach and influence civil engineers is by presenting your sales 
story in CrviL ENGINEERING. Its 43,000 circulation includes more public works 
engineers than any other publication in its field . . . plus the top quality 
audience of leading consultants, contractors and owners’ staff engineers. All 
of these readers are fully-qualified civil engineers who depend upon CIviL 
ENGINEERING regularly to keep informed about everything of importance in 
the construction field. This is why advertising in Crvm, ENGINEERING means 
sales in the engineered construction market. AMERICAN 
Remember . . . civil engineers are educated to specify and buy! a-ha 


ENGINEERS 
FOUNDED 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 W. 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 72 


23% have three. 14% pick up and 
read the publication six or more 
times. 

The ABP has recently released 
the completely up-dated and ex- 
panded version of its 70-page, loose- 
leaf Standards Binder. 

The Recommended Standards for 
Business paper Practices covers 
areas of publishing such as rate 
presentation, rate card format and 
terminology, contract acknowledge- 
ment, invoicing, publishing  ter- 
minology, production forms, frac- 
tional page sizes, etc. The index 
contains nearly 400 items. 

The Standards Binder can be ob-. 
tained by writing the ABP at 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. Charge 
to non-members is $15. 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Playboy . . Chicago, has initiated a 
unique program of merchandising 
for its men’s shoe and apparel ad- 
vertisers. Each full page of adver- 
tising in Playboy receives a free 
full page ad in Men’s Wear or Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, whichever is ap- 
plicable. Thus, the advertiser’s con- 
sumer program is brought directly 
to the retail-dealer trade level 
“without additional merchandising 
or pre-merchandising expense on 
the advertiser’s part.” 


Pulp & Paper International . . is name 
of new monthly to be introduced 
in January by Miller Freeman Pub- 
lications, New York. The magazine 
has a 4,000 circulation in 59 nations 
and territories. 


American Automatic Merchandiser . . 
was mailed to over 8,000 operators 
of merchandise vending equipment 
last October. This first issue of the 
monthly, a property of M-G Publi- 
cations, Evanston, IIl., carried 524% 
pages of advertising in a 100-page 
folio. 


Building Products . . will launch a 
dealer edition next March. Distri- 
bution will be to 15,000 building sup- 
ply dealers and 1,500 building prod- 
uct distributors. The dealer edition 
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will be published the 15th of each 
month by Hudson Publishing Co., 
Hudson, O. 


Western Construction - San Fran- 
cisco, is offering a special 1/3-page 
rate to full-page advertisers who 
want to list their western distribu- 
tors in a second advertisement. The 
vertical third will be given a guar- 
anteed position opposite the adver- 
tiser’s full page at no special posi- 
tion charge, and will be subject to 
a 33-1/3% discount off the basic 
black and white rate. 
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Urges audit . . Still another media buy- 
ers’ group to put its belief that business 
papers should be audited in writing is 
the New England Media Association. 


ABC concerned over drop of 
business paper members 


s Walter P. Lantz, re-elected board 
chairman of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation, has expressed great 
concern over the decline of busi- 
ness publication members in ABC. 

Speaking at the organization’s an- 
nual meeting, Mr. Lantz pointed out 
that today only 14.5% of all business 
papers belong to ABC—as compared 
to 17% in 1952. He said, “What con- 
cerns the board is the fact that this 
downward trend continues during a 
period when more than 250 new 
business publications have entered 
the advertising and publishing mar- 
ket place.” 

Also at the meeting: Thomas B. 
Haire, Haire Publishing Co., was 
re-elected a director, representing 
business papers. 


AMA offers basic bibliography 
on industrial merketing 


# A comprehensive, 233-page bib- 
liography of post-war books and 


articles on industrial marketing is 
being offered by the American 
Marketing Association. 

A total of 1,674 references are 
made, annotated, grouped in 13 
major categories and _ subdivided 
into 130 additional classifications. 
The 13 major categories are: 

Marketing management, industri- 
al procurement and buying be- 
havior, product policy and strategy, 
channels of distribution and mar- 
keting institutions, physical distri- 
bution, management of sales forces, 
personal selling, sales service, ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, pricing 
and credit manager, marketing re- 
search, and export marketing. 

Copies can be secured from the 
AMA, 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, 
at $3 each for members and $5 each 
for non-members. 


Holden, F. W. Dodge executive, 
dies of heart attack 


= Thomas S. Holden, 72, 
chairman and former president of 
F. W. Dodge Corp., New York, died 
of a heart attack Nov. 4 at the New 
York Engineers Club. 

Dodge Corp. publishes nine busi- 
ness papers in the construction, ed- 
ucational, real estate and hospital 
fields. 

Mr. Holden joined the Dodge 
Corp. in 1919 as chief statistician. In 
1927 he became vice-president in 
charge of statistics and research. He 
was elected president in 1941 and 
served until 1953, when he was 
elected vice-chairman of the board. 

Mr. Holden was consideyed an ex- 
pert on business conditions in the 
construction industry and wrote 
widely on matters affecting the 
building industry. 


vice- 


ABP sets Jan. 31 as deadline 
for its advertising contest 


= The Associated Business Publi- 
cations has set a Jan. 31 deadline 
for entries in its 17th annual Ad- 
vertising Awards Competition. 
According to William K. Beard, 
ABP president, there is no. entry 
fee and advertisers may submit as 
many campaigns as they wish. For 
complete instructions write ABP 
headquarters at 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. * 





a new method 
for selecting 
media 


Here is a new, scientific way to compare circulation and plant coverage of metalworking publi- 
cations. You will find this helpful, not only for media selection, but also for your own marketing 
analysis. You may be quite surprised to find that significant percentages of your sales are obtained 
from markets you might have underestimated; conversely, a disappointing volume is obtained from 
markets which have been overestimated. 


. Assign 4-digit Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) numbers numbers are based on the 1957 SIC Manual. The publications 
to each company on your customer and prospect list. If you do having the best plant coverage and the most circulation should 
not have the latest (1957) SIC Manual, request it from your do the best job for you. 


Chamber of Commerce or write us. 
. Next to each publication, list the 12 or 13-time, black and white 


. Certain 4-digit numbers will predominate, representing the page rate. Divide the rate by the circulation total of the 
most important part of your market. Select the numbers that predominating SIC numbers. Multiply by one thousand. The 
represent 40% to 50% of your list. This is adequate for the resulting “cost per thousand” figures for the publications give 
analysis. a direct, meaningful comparison. 


. Ask each publication in the field for its plant coverage and . Based on your budget, select the publications that give you best 
circulation in your predominating SIC classifications. Make sure plant coverage and the most circulation af the lowest cost. 


Shown below is a tabulation form which makes comparison of advertising values quick and easy: 


No. of plants in Circulation in 12-13 time Cost per thousand 


Name of Magazine predominating predominating page of effective 
SIC numbers SIC numbers rate circulation 




















how Modern Machine Shop can help you 


The following literature is available. Request any or all of if to help you in your media evaluation 


and selection... 
16-page folder detailing 
No. 4 o's « Circulation Methods 
N ] 4-digit SIC* Breakdown and Verification 
Bek ets by Circulation 


Totals 





Latest BPA 
No. 5 .\. . Circulation Avait 
4-digit SIC* Breakdown by Statement 
«+ « Occupations and 
Numbers of Piants 


No. 6 \, , Current NIAA 
Med 
A, , Circulation Distribution edia Folder 
by Plant Sizes 


*All SIC figures based on latest (1957) SIC Menvol 


Gp cy WRITE DIRECT TO MODERN MACHINE SHOP or COMTACT YOUR LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Also publishers of 431 Mai 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and modern machine shop /(7)./00 3"Siic 


Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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Who cares what happens 
to METALS? 


Dr. Ralph Leiter, for example, Director of Laboratories at Philadelphia 
headquarters of The Budd Company, metalworking fabricators of compo- 
nents and end-products for the railroad, automotive, aircraft, missile and 
atomic energy industries. 


Together with his staff of engineers and metallurgists— metals engineers — 
Dr. Leiter has been active in such diverse areas as developing alloys for 
Budd railway disc brakes; determining the best mass production 
forming and welding processes for auto bodies, chassis, wheels and 
brakes; and selecting, testing, forming, fabricating and heat- 
treating high temperature parts for missiles, rockets and jet 
engines. A major achievement is their development of a 
resistance-welded stainless steel corrugation-reinforced and 
sandwiched structure called “Integrated Core Panel’, now 
being applied to a critical nuclear program and under test 
for supersonic aircraft for its high strength-to-weight ratio 

and resistance to heat. 


By the very nature of their jobs, these men are 
fundamentally concerned with specification and 
purchasing decisions affecting metals. They 
are part of a larger group of 30,000 metals 
engineers across the nation whose job it 
is, similarly, to care what happens to 
metals —to take an influential interest 
in metals selection, processing, fabri- 
cation, etc. METAL ProcrREss antici- 
pates their needs. They learn from 
it... depend on it... contribute to 
it. Reason enough that METAL 
Procress is also your best adver- 
tising approach to this vital 

market in 1959. 


Dr. Leiter heads an 
extensive staff of metals 
engineers. Here he inspects 
a forged and butt-welded 
compressor ring of a Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft J57 turbo- 
jet engine with Chief Metal- 
lurgist Charles B. Allen (L) Marjorie R. Hyslop 
at Budd’s Red Lion Plant. Managing Editor 
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LPPeE 


DISCUSSING 

a stamped, formed and fusion-welded 
high temperature jet engine component 
currently under manufacture at Budd. 


























INSPECTING 

a disc-type brake on the truck ofa p> 
Budd-designed RDC self-propelled 
Rail Diesel Car. 





























FAMOUS FALLACIES about industrial advertising 


Advertising 


leaves less money 


for profits 


J. H. Jewell refutes this one... 


Mr. J. H. Jewell, vice president in charge of marketing, Westinghouse 
Electric Company, says: ‘‘ Well-planned industrial advertising is a cause — 
never just a result—of sales and profits. In today’s economy the quality of com- 
munications in selling is as important as the quality of production equipment.” 


Progressive managements realize they must 
make effective use of all the channels of communi- 
cating with markets — salesmen, publication ad- 
vertising, direct mail, trade shows, catalogs, films — 
if enough products are to be sold to insure full-scale 
employment and full use of production facilities. 

Advertising has been proven to be the lowest- 
cost way of making up people’s minds. It reaches 


more people, more often, with carefully-controlled 
messages. 

When salesmen call on people who have been pre- 
conditioned by advertising, their task is easier, their 
own efforts more effective. 

That is why more and better industrial advertis- 
ing leads to a greater share of market preference — 
and greater profits. 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
271 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with 
local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, Boston, BuFFALO, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, CoLuMBUS, DALLAs-ForT 
Wortn, Denver, Derrorr, HAMILTON, Ont., HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, 
MInNEAPOLIS-St. Paut, MONTREAL, QuE., NEWARK, NEw YorK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, 
RocHester, Rocxrorp, St. Lovis, San Francisco, Toronto, Ont., TuLsa, YOUNGSTOWN. 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





‘EMPTY TALK’ 


Our problems 
aren’t as bad as 
we think: Sasso 


= Do admen take themselves too 
seriously? According to John Sasso, 
senior vice-president of G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., New York, “yes.” 

Mr. Sasso told the Toronto NIAA 
chapter, “Truly, the advertising 
business is a business of words; but 
unfortunately, most of the words 
make up the usual empty talk about 
the ‘problems’ of this business.” 

He said, “‘Any business has prob- 
lems—organizational, fiscal and 
managerial. But our business, if you 
listen to admen, is tougher. Its 
problems are very complex; we are 
dealing with creative minds, clients 
with strong opinions, aggressive 
publishers. Actually, how tough are 
such problems? Don’t we magnify 
them out of proportion to their im- 
portance? 

“If we accept the thesis that ad- 
vertising is a business, demanding 
business-like thinking and methods 
as well as a realistic understanding 
of our own shortcomings,” Mr. Sas- 
so added, “we will begin to move 
out of the ‘dream world’ and the 
problem many of us create for our- 
selves.” 

The agency executive explained 
that “advertising, or to use a broad- 
er word, promotion, is a function 
of selling; it’s part and parcel of 
moving goods to market. Much of 
the function is susceptible to logical 
analysis that eliminates many of the 





John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
M. Stephens Miranda, chairman of the board 


news 


so-called problems we think we 
have.” 

Mr. Sasso warned, however, that 
admen must never over-simplify the 
situation. “Selling is a complex job, 
and a tough one in a competitive 
market. We must coordinate all 
means of communication, but only 
after a logical master plan, based on 
sound knowledge of the market, is 
set up. 

“Advertising can do part of the 
job. Properly timed and organized, 
publicity can also help sales. But 
one technique can never replace 
the other; direct mail merchandis- 
ing, point-of-sale promotion, all 
play important parts in coordinated 
promotion. Clients must not be 
fooled by fast-talking pitchmen who 
sell advertising hard, nor by drum- 
beaters who claim publicity is cheap 
and can replace paid space.” 


OD group prepares initial 
draft of its recommendations 


= The initial draft of the Organ- 
ization Development Committee’s 
suggestions on the future course of 
the NIAA is in the offing. 

According to the timetable set up 
in the original Operation Follow- 
Through compromise (at the annual 
convention last June), the OD com- 
mittee is to have the completed ini- 
tial draft of its total recommenda- 
tions in the hands of each commit- 
tee member by January 1. By Feb- 
ruary 1, a copy of the report is to be 
in the mail to each NIAA member, 


CRAIN TELLS WHY 


Industrial adman 
has opportunity 
for real service 


= Be glad you're in the industrial 
end of the advertising business. 
Your opportunities are unlimited. 

This is the advice G. D. Crain, 
Jr., publisher, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
1nG, has for those industrial admen 
who think they see greener pastures 
elsewhere. 

He told the Milwaukee NIAA 
chapter, “There has never been a 
time in the history of American 
business when the job of the in- 
dustrial advertising man was so 
important, so stimulating or so sat- 
isfying.” He backed up this state- 
ment with the following: 





e “While some people suggest that 
manufacturers have licked all of 
their production problems and need 
only to consider marketing, it re- 
mains a fact that replacing obso- 
lete equipment with modern ma- 
chines to improve quality and re- 
duce costs is a never-ending chal- 
lenge to both buyers and sellers in 
the industrial field. 


e “I think it is equally true that 
industrial advertisers work in an 
atmosphere which is highly favor- 
able to advertising readership, ac- 
ceptance and results . . . Because 
industrial advertising is usually 
addressed to educated, experienced 
business executives, who are not 
easily misled, it rates very high in 
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factual content, in useful informa- 
tion and in believability.” 

Mr. Crain then suggested that be- 
cause readers realize how industrial 
advertising helps them in their 
work, advertisers need not devote 
as much attention as they do on 
devices to flag reader attention. 

He said that industrial advertis- 
ing based on this assumption of in- 
herent and established reader in- 
terest could start right in selling— 
and as a result, the reader would 
get such “convincing facts support- 
ing the values offered that he could 
not disregard them when and if he 
was in the market for the product.” 


e “Another reason why the indus- 
trial advertising man should be 
getting a lot of satisfaction out of 
his job,” Mr. Crain said, “is that 
in today’s marketing concept he is 
expected to play a key role as the 
man in charge of communications. 
No one in the entire organization 
can have a more important role in 
assuring the success of marketing 
programs. 

e “Your job is going to be partic- 
ularly vital to your company dur- 
ing the recovery period which we 
have entered New products 


Advertising 
leaves less money 
for profits 


J. H. Jewell refutes this one... 
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will help to spearhead the drive to- 
ward higher sales goals. 

“Here again the merchandising 
program must be pitched at a high 
level of interest and excitement 
among salesmen, distributors and 
industrial buyers. The advertiser 
has a news story of sufficient mag- 
nitude to justify unusual interest 
on the part of the buyers. 


e “Industrial advertising managers 
are winning greater recognition 
from management now than ever 
before. With marketing concepts 
changing and better teamwork in 
selling, merchandising and promo- 
tion required for maximum ac- 
complishment, the advertising man- 
ager will continue to rise in im- 
portance, in recognition and in 
stature.” 


NIAA ad campaign debunks 
‘famous fallacies’ 


= “Advertising leaves less money 
for profits.” “We don’t see any re- 
sults from our advertising.” 

These are the headlines of two 
NIAA-oriented advertisements. 
Surprising statements for an ad- 
vertising association? No, they’re 


We don't see 
any results from 
our advertising 








Narionac Inoustriat Aovertisers Association, inc 
£7) MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 58, NEW YORK 





Nartionac Inoustaiar Aovertisers Association, Inc 
a 


MADION AVENUE. NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
rey 
‘Coon Dati Pome 
la 


Famous Fallacies . . Ad at left is refuted by J. H. Jewell, marketing vice-president, 
Westinghouse Electric Co., who said, ‘“Well-planned industrial advertising is a cause 
—never just a result—of sales and profits. In today’s economy, the quality of com- 
munications in selling is as important as the quality of production equipment.” Ad 
at right is refuted by John L. Gillis, marketing vice-president, Monsanto Chemical Co. 
“Industrial advertising produces results when it puts into people’s minds ideas which 


create a favorable attitude for salesmen to capitalize upon. 
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” 


from the NIAA Public and Business 
Relations Committee’s “famous fal- 
lacies” campaign. Purpose of the 
ads is to debunk the statements 
made in the headlines. 

According to the NIAA commit- 
tee, “There are some often repeated 
fallacies about industrial advertis- 
ing that nobody believes. Everyone 
you ask says that they are not true. 
Yet, the fallacies persist. The best 
way to squelch them is to expose 
them.” 

The ads, courtesy of James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., have been ac- 
cepted by Advertising Age, Ameri- 
can Machinist, American Metal 
Market, Automation, Business & 
Commercial Aviation, Business 
Week, Chemical Engineering, 
Chemical Week, Consulting Engi- 
neer, Flexography, Gravure, INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING, Iron Age, Oil & 
Gas Journal, Printers’ Ink, Product 
Engineering, Railway Age, Sales 
Management, Space/Aeronautics, 
Southwest Advertising & Market- 
ing, Telephony, Textile Industries, 
Tide, and the Wall Street Journal. 


WHAT TYPE AGENCY? 





Cowen urges: hire 
communications men, 
not technicians 


= The always-good-for-an-argu- 
ment topic of industrial vs. general 
agency has been brought up again— 
at a meeting of the San Francisco 
NIAA chapter, by Jerome J. Cowen, 
executive vice-president, Cunning- 
ham & Walsh. 

The discussion, of course, was all 
one-sided, Cunningham & Walsh 
being a general-type agency. 

Mr. Cowen began his talk with 
the statement, “most industrial ad- 
vertisers just aren’t getting their 
dollar’s worth.” He then went on to 
strongly imply that one of the big 
reasons for this short-changing is 
that industrial advertisers too often 
choose agencies for their technical 
knowledge of the company’s field, 
and not for their communications 
ability. 

The advertising executive stated, 
“We agency men are, or should be, 
specialists in the art of communicat- 
ing ideas. Any other skills we may 

Continued on page 82 
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NUCLEAR FORERUNNER 


All eyes are on the NS Savannah 
—world’s first nuclear-powered 
cargo-passenger ship—due in 

. 1960. Imagine a vessel capable of 
cruising more than ten times 
around the globe without refuel- 
|} ; ing. But while you're thinking of 
} t things to come—don’t overlook 
& _—— | what’s already happening in U.S. 
: shipyards—with more than $5.9 
aed = — billion in unfinished work—right 
ig. ra = now. This means business for you 
. = —right now and in 1959. So start 
selling. And remember... the eyes 
of the most influential buying 
groups in the industry will be 
focused on you...in Marine 
Engineering/Log.* 
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EDITORIAL FRONTRUNNER 


As the marine industry stands on 
the threshold of the nuclear era 
M/E Log’s big editorial team 
stands ready to give 14,641 read- 
ers the full story of every exciting 
development. With this will come, 
as usual, a balanced and intensive 
coverage of engineering news and 
developments—on the waterways 
and Great Lakes—on the coasts 
and high seas. And remember 
... ME/Log is the only marine 
magazine whose circulation 
reaches all major areas of buying 
influence. No wonder ME/Log’s 
ad volume for the first 10 months 
of 1958 was more than the next 
three marine magazines combined. 
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A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION «~ 30 Church Street, New York 7, New York 


*The only marine magazine offering independ- 
ent readership surveys (Mills Shepard, Inc.) 
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have are incidental. Marketing, re- 
search, the preparation of spec 
sheets and instruction manuals, and 
the like are certainly important, but 
still aside from the main issue. 

“For too long now, agencies serv- 
ing industrial accounts have had to 
assume the burden of providing en- 
gineers or other non-advertising 
specialists on their staffs, and the 
whole realm of industrial adver- 
tising has suffered as a result. 

“I have even heard a well-known 
agency man say that the ideal ac- 
count executive should know 
enough about his client’s business to 
be president of the client’s com- 
pany. This is just plain hogwash. 
The account executive who knows 
that much about his client probably 
should be president, for he doesn’t 
know enough about advertising to 
be an account executive. 

“To put it bluntly, it’s the adver- 
tiser’s responsibility to provide the 
technical guidance for his agency. 
Because he too often abdicates this 
responsibility, the whole field of in- 
dustrial advertising has deteriorated 
. . . Why does the client expect the 
agency to provide experts who 
guarantee the technical accuracy of 
his copy? Often to cover his own 
short-comings in his field . . .” 

“This does not mean that market- 
ing is unimportant. Nor does it 
mean that the advertiser shouldn’t 
expect the men working on his ac- 
count to understand his problems, 
and to be able to discuss his prod- 
ucts intelligently with prospective 
customers. 

“But this doesn’t demand that 
the account executive, the copy- 
writer, or the art director must be- 
long to the client’s profession any 
more than he must belong to his 
church. The life insurance com- 
panies don’t send engineers to sell 
insurance to other engineers—they 
send salesmen!” 


Pay your way .. Mr. Cowen then 
expressed the view that even when 
the advertiser selects the agency 
for its communications (and not 
technical) ability, the problem is 
not completely solved. 

He explained, “Agencies are pe- 
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they have 
one thing in common with most 
other companies: They’re in busi- 
ness to make a profit or a reason- 
able facsimile thereof. Unless an 
account pays its own way, it won't 
get much in the way of attention. 

“It’s up to the advertising man- 
ager to see that the agency has at 
least a chance to make a profit on 
his account, however slight. 

“In all cases, any unreasonable 
demands the advertiser makes for 
marketing, research, publicity, prep- 
aration of catalogs, public relations 
counsel, or any of the accessory 
services that have grown up within 
the present day agency, are going 
to work to the disadvantage of that 
advertiser in the long run. Unless 
the client is willing to offset any 
reasonable costs the agency incurs 
in his behalf, he is not going to get 
his fair share of the best the agency 
has to offer. 

“The consumer advertiser, with 
his millions, can expect certain 
collateral services without paying 
for them directly. But the indus- 
trial advertiser is reaching into his 
own pocket when he takes advan- 
tage of the agency. 

“The advertising manager who 
prides himself on squeezing every 
possible service from his agency is 
doing his company a disservice.” 


culiar organisms—but 


Back from Russia . . George F. Sullivan, 
editor of Iron Age, tells the Philadelphia 
chapter about his trip to Russia. He was 
a member of a 19 man official delega- 
tion to the USSR earlier this year. 


Business Week editors see 
bright, but not brilliant, ‘59 


® Be optimistic about 1959, but 
don’t overdo it. This was the advice 
offered by five Business Week edi- 
tors at a meeting of the Chicago 
NIAA chapter. 

Kenneth Kramer, managing edi- 
tor; Clark Pace, business outlook 
editor; Murray J. Rossant, money- 
credit editor; George B. Bryant, 
Washington bureau manager; and 
Richard L. Waddell, marketing edi- 
tor, prophesised that many industri- 
al segments will equal or surpass 
their 1955 records in 1959—but, 
business won’t start looking “really 
good” until the second and third 
quarters. 

Mr. Bryant, head of the Washing- 
ton bureau, said that inflation is the 
only big apprehension about the im- 
mediate future. He believes infla- 
tion will rise sharply in the second 
or third quarter of 1959, spurred on 
in some measure by the newly- 
elected, strongly-Democratic Con- 
gress. 


Philadelphia chapter discusses 
overseas advertising problems 


= Overseas media have been criti- 
cized for being too difficult to evalu- 
ate. The criticizing was done by 
panelists and members at a meeting 
of the Philadelphia chapter. 

The panelists were George 
Barnes, district manager of Mc- 
Graw-Hill International, and 
Thomas C. Ballagh, a partner of 
Ballagh & Thrall. 

Mr. Barnes revealed that “diffi- 
culties of evaluating media arise 
from the fact that overseas publica- 
tions base their audit figures only 
on print order, which is not an ade- 
quate indicator by American stand- 
ards. Audiences are not detailed in 
the foreign equivalents of S.R.D.S.” 

Other problems in overseas ad- 
vertising come about, Mr. Barnes 
pointed out, because of the different 
nature of most foreign advertising 
agencies, which are usually only 
media representatives. He explained 
that these agencies do not offer the 
complete services that are common- 
ly rendered by their American 
counterparts. He also stated that 
market statistics are not specific 
enough to be reliable. ® 





Industrial Marketing Appoints 
Keith J. Evans Consulting Editor 


Keith J. Evans, founder and first president 
of the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, will join the staff of Industrial Mar- 


keting as consulting editor January 1, 1959. 


Mr. Evans recently retired from Jos. T. Ryer- 
son & Son, world’s largest steel warehousing 
company, after many years of service, during 
which he directed advertising, sales promo- 
tion, public relations and sales analysis 


activities. 


He conducted the department in IM, “Prob- 
lems it: Industrial Marketing,” for several 
years, and is thoroughly familiar with the 


editorial scope and activities of the magazine. 


In his new post, he will not only contribute 
regularly, but will also provide advice and 
counsel on all phases of selling and advertis- 
ing to business and industry, with special 
emphasis on the important problems of 


industrial distribution. 


Because of his long experience in the field, 





his broad contacts with leading industrial 
advertisers and his thorough knowledge of 
current problems in increasing the effective- 
ness of alj activities in industrial marketing, 
his work for the magazine will undoubtedly 


add greatly to its service to readers. 


} Year (13 issues) $3 : pian . bee a 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
400 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Are you using 
all ten reliable guides 
to the right 
Architectural Magazine 





Audit Bureau of Dodge Documented 
e Circulations Statement e Market Coverage 


(June 30, 1958) (studies of Architectural Record’s coverage based on 
" all architect-planned work reported by F. W. Dodge 
More architects—and more en- Corporation in 21 states in 12-month periods) 





gineers—subscribe te Architectural 
Record than to any other archi- 
tectural magazine. (See recapit- 
ulation of architect and engineer 
‘circulation on pages two and three 
of A.B.C. statements.) 


2. Rate Card 


Architectural Record offers ad- 
vertisers the lowest rate per 
page per 1,000 architect and 
engineer subscribers. 
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94% of all architect-planned non- 
residential building; 77% of all 
architect-planned residential build- 
ing is verifiably in the hands of 
Architectural Record’s own archi- 
tect and engineer subscribers. 
(Minimum size of projects: non- 
residential $10,000; houses $8,000.) 


Summary of 
e Readership Studies 


(126 studies sponsored by building product 
* manufacturers and advertising agencies) 


Architects and engineers have 
voted Architectural Record 
“preferred” in 115 out of 126 
advertiser-sponsored studies 
for which results are available. 





Comparative 
Editorial Analyses 


(by pages, by subject matter) 


Architectural Record publishes 
more editorial pages than any 
other magazine in its field — in- 
cluding more on the design of both 
nonresidential buildings and resi- 
dential buildings. 


Analysis of 
Architect Activity 


(an accurate record of the work of over 
1,000 architectural offices) 


Architectural Record’s editorial 
balance reflects its exclusive ac- 
cess to the activity record (devel- 
oped from Dodge Reports) of every 
active architectural firm in the U.S. 


fs Editorial Research 


(outline of the significance of Eastman Editorial Research 
Service to publishers and advertisers) 


Highly respected Eastman Edi- 
torial Research Service is em- 
ployed exclusively in its field 
by Architectural Record. 


Architectural 


Record 


“Workbook of the active architect and engineor’’ 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, New York 
OX 5-3000 


e Editorial Awards 


Architectural Record has won forty 
awards for editorial excellence in- 
cluding five out of six awards to 
architectural magazines by The 
American Institute of Architects. 





Comparative 
Advertising Analyses 


(by pages, by advertisers, by continuous 
advertisers, by major product categories) 


Year after year more building 
product advertisers place more 
advertising pages in Architectural 
Record than in any other architec- 
tural magazine—70% more in the 
first 9 months of 1958. 











The Magazine Itself 


Every page of Architectural Record 
is edited specifically for architects 
and engineers. And editorial con- 
tent is continuously timed and 
balanced with the aid of Dodge 
Reports to be of top value to ar- 
chitects and engineers in terms cf 
the work on their boards. 


Air inies send me the items circled below to help me select 
the right architectural magazine for my advertising: 


1 2 3 a 5 
S oo 9 10 


NAME 
TITLE 

COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 
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Wherever new business sprouts... 


(a a io 
jie oe 


eaten 


“21 joe 





4 mal 


More than a quarter- 
million changes a year 


Here is one section of the IPC 
circulation department. It trans- 
lates daily reports from the 
field into aggregate mailing 
lists of over 500,000 names. 
No predetermined expiration 
dates: Franchise-Paid Circula- 
tion is as current as yesterday's 
sales calls. 








THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Cleveland 15, Ohio « SU 1-9622 aay to the men 


812 Huron Road 


NEW YORK ¢* CHICAGO 


Flow e Flow's Material Handling Illustrated 
Occupational Hazards e Precision Metal Molding 


Franchise-Paid Circulation 
finds new customers fast! 


@ Three new businesses a minute were launched in the first half of 
last year: 210,000 brand new customers in six months! But how 
many of them — and which ones — can buy your products? You 
have to find them to be sure. Same goes for new plants of established 
companies, and plant expansions too. 


Your sales problem: locate these new operations, sort out the 
likely prospects and get your sales story to the right men. 


Your solution: advertise in Franchise-Paid Circulation magazines. 
Franchise-Paid Circulation has a built-in bird dog for new customers. 
Salesmen for specialized local sales organizations choose readers and 
pay for their subscriptions. These men live by knowing and contacting 
in person the men who make buying decisions. They comb their 
territories daily. That puts them on the spor to find and evaluate 
new customers as fast as they come along. 

New prospect or valued old customer, Franchise-Paid Circulation 
gets your advertising to the right man; because readers are buyers, 
picked by personal contact. 243 


Franchise 
Circulation 
gets magazines 


who buy. 
LOS ANGELES *© LONDON ® 


Publisher cf: Aeronautical Procurement « Applied Hydraulics e Refrigeration & Air-conditioning Business Distilled 
Industry & Welding e Modern Office Procedures ¢ Writing gets 


The Flow Directory e The Fluid Power Directory magazines 


@ The Welding Directory # Welding Illustrated read, 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? ‘ 








tractors, 20 interchangeable attachments 


ee new family of 
power-matched packages 


for scores of jobs 


VER ABIITY M-H-F WORK BULLS PAT OFF os high-pertorm 
ves for controcters, utilities, 


Both tractors and 


> Kho, forte (it nging crane, grader or 
s And @ a 


distributer. Write for 24-page ca 
MASSEY FERGUSON (HOUSTHIA. DIVISION 


1 


Photograph ws. drawing illustration 


= These two Massey-Harris-Fergusion advertisements appeared in 
different issues of the same magazine, American City. Both ads are 
full page, two color. One uses an action photograph whereas the other 
employs a sketch illustration. Which ad attracted more readers? See 
page 88. 
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New...a monthly 
magazine that deals 
exclusively with office 
automation and systems 


MANAGEMENT and BUSINESS AUTO- 
MATION is the only publication that 
deals exclusively with applications 
of automation and systems to busi- 
ness operations outside the assembly 
line and laboratory. 


It offers a blue-chip audience of 
24,000 hand-picked executives who 
make the buying decisions regard- 
ing business automation equipment 
and supplies. 


Published by the publishers of 
OFFICE APPLIANCES MAGAZINE. 


Write or phone for copy of Preview 
Edition and descriptive brochure. 


| ee 


MANAGEMENT and 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION | 


100 East 42nd St., New York 17, MUrray Hill 2-2373 
600 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, DEarborn 2-3206 
3275 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, DUnkirk 2-7337 
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Avy which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= The ad which used a photograph 
of the Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
equipment actually doing a “tick- 
lish” job attracted twice as many 
readers. Even though the picture is 
retouched, it does offer a realistic 
and meaningful illustration of the 
product in use. Also, the picture 
illustrates the headline and the 
copy message. A man with a prob- 
lem can see how this equipment 
might help him. 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 87 





\W 


On the other hand, the drawing 
illustration in the other ad, although 
clear and simple, lacks the visual 
interest that a real-life illustration 
affords. The illustration and the bold 
headline present a catalogue-type 
approach which lacks the action ap- 
peal of the live product-in-use situ- 
ation. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
are as follows: 


Massey-Ferguson 

(Photograph) 
Seen- Read 

Noted Assoc. Most 





PerCentofReaders | 23 22 #9 


Cost Ratios 


125 143 148 





Massey-Ferguson 
(Drawing) 
Seen- 


Noted Assoc. 





Per Cent of Readers __ 11 1 > 








Cost Ratios 69 79 83 


© Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


@ Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 


seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


e Read Most denotes the per cent of 





readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A "Noted" 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 





“Ni OW ... I know advertising informs. 
I know it arouses interest. 
I know it builds corporate image. 
I know it creates product preference. 
I know it paves the way for salesmen. 
But what I want to know most is— 


DOES ADVERTISING ACTUALLY 
SELL PRODUCTS?” Here’s the answer... 
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These are actual quotes from readers of 


We regularly ask subscribers to many McGraw-Hill publications what 
action they take as a result of reading your advertisements. Here are a 
few of many verbatim comments from this continuing research. They 
show how business publication advertising sells your products and services. 





, ‘ 
ear) = We wrote to the manufacturer and, as a matter of fact, we have 
oe \ an appointment tomorrow.”’ 

a Executive Assistant 


Plug Valve Manufacturer 


“We wrote away for details after seeing the ad. We’ll 
check it and see if it works for our system. If it does, 
we will purchase their system.”’ 


Owner 
Tool and Die Manufacturer 


“From this ad, I sent a request to have their representative call, 
and took him over to the engineering department. As a result of 
his call, we bought a lot of material from them . . . in fact, 


we have ever since.”’ 
Superintendent of Maintenance 


Chemical Company 


“We are planning to buy a new truck, so I took more 
tine on this than on other ads. I’ve already called them. 
They were over Monday, and may be upstairs now 
waiting to give me an estimate.”’ 


Vice President & Treasurer 
Food Canning Company 


“After I saw the ad, I talked the unit over with several other 
engineers, then telephoned the local office for more information. 
I have recommended that we purchase it.” 

Engineer 


Jet Engine Components Manufacturer 
ron 
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McGraw-Hill publications... 


“T read the ad because the machine applies to 
us and I was interested. In fact, I’m flying to their 
plant in Pennsylvania tomorrow.” 


General Superintendent 
Hosiery Mill 


‘“‘We saw the ad and are pursuing an investigation of the 
properties of aluminum fasteners in order to determine if we 
can sell our engineering department on this saving.” 


Director of Purchases 
Electrical Distribution Systems Manufacturer 


“We were having trouble with our hydraulic 
equipment when I read this ad. We sent for the 
salesman, and he suggested these fittings. 
We're going to use them almost 100%.” 


Maintenance Engineer 
Meat Products Company 


“There was a filing system that I saw advertised. We called the 
company, and they sent a man who reviewed our needs. We 
installed the system they suggested.” 


Personnel Manager 
Auto Accessories Manufacturer 


“We'll need at least two mixers for our new 

plant. The one in this ad had the features I was 
looking for, so I went over and looked at the machine. 
When our plant building is up, we’ll order two.” 


President 
Prepared Mixes Company 


“T read this ad because I wanted a unit of this type, 
then purchased it by phone.” 


Seismic Supervisor 
Oil Company 
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Create Make a Close the 
Preference Proposal Order 









































MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS 
C) MORE SALES TIME HERE 


If what you make or sell is bought by business and indus- 
try, you can “mechanize” your selling by concen- 
trating your advertising in the McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations serving your major markets. “Mechanized 
selling” pinpoints the greatest number of prime 
prospects at lowest cost . . . speaks to them in their 
own language while they’re in a business mood. It 
arouses interest and preference for your products 
and services . . . gives your salesmen more time to 


make specific proposals and close sales. 


McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc. ‘@; 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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PROBLEMS 


HAPPIER NEW YEAR 





Some resolutions are 
suggested for agency 
account executives 


= Two or three years ago you ran 
a list of New Year’s resolutions for 
industrial advertising managers. 
Why don’t you try your hand at a 
list of resolutions for industrial ad- 
vertising agency account execu- 
tives? . . Advertising Manager 

= Not a bad idea . . here are a 


few: 


1. I resolve to redouble my efforts 
to continually be aware of what my 
clients’ competitors are doing. 


2. But when I’m involved in se- 
lecting media, I resolve I will not 
do it on the basis of what my cli- 
ent’s competition is doing. 


3. I resolve to encourage clients 
not to attempt to do too much in 
any one advertisement, or advertis- 
ing campaign. 


4. I resolve to become more ac- 
quainted with the responsibilities 
and problems of the assistants in 
client advertising departments. 


5. I resolve to remember that my 
client is the world’s worst prospect 
for my client’s product . . and that I 
must always keep the client’s pros- 
pects and customers in mind above 
all else. 


6. I resolve to become more aware 
of what makes the difference be- 
tween good and bad typography . . 
particularly in view of the fact that 
it is said more than 50% of all in- 
dustrial advertising is typograph- 
ically poor. 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


7. I resolve to be as nice to the 
people who are under me as I am to 
the people who are above me. 


8. When I'm involved in the many 
details of marketing, advertising, 
promotion and all the related ac- 
tivities, I resolve to frequently re- 
mind myself, “Will it help sell?” 


9. I resolve to write less like a 
writer, and more like people talk. 


10. I resolve to remember that it 
isn’t always what you put into an 
advertisement or campaign that 
makes it good . . but rather what 
you take out. 


11. I resolve to recommend against 
the use of color when it doesn’t 
perform a function. 


12. I resolve to try to become 
more familiar with what the various 
specialists in my agency are doing. 


13. I resolve to do what I can to 
help interested persons to get into 
advertising. 


14. I resolve to remember that 
visual handling of advertising and 
promotion materials is becoming 
more and more important . . that it 
must look as good and read as good 
as it really is. 


15. I resolve to never say yes to a 
client unless I really mean yes. 


16. I resolve to visit and revisit 
client’s manufacturing plants. 


17. I resolve to remember that 
client salesmen often have their own 
pet sales techniques, and that I 
should find out what they are inas- 
much as some of them just might be 
applicable to our advertising. 


18. I resolve to always try to help 
my client wisely save money even 
though it may cut the agency take. 


19. I resolve to always remind cli- 
ents of publicity and public rela- 
tions opportunities . . they’re so easy 
to overlook. 


20. I resolve to limit new business 
solicitation te those accounts which 
are not getting good service . . and 
not to try to horn in where a good 
agency is already doing a good job. 
(This still leaves a hell of a big area 
to work in.) 


21. I resolve to frequently remind 
myself that there really isn’t much, 
if any, basic difference between in- 
dustrial and consumer advertising. 


22. I resolve to scrutinize more 
closely the editorial quality of the 
business publications covering the 
fields of my clients. 


23. I resolve to try to keep my 
sense of humor . . and never take 
myself too seriously, while at the 
same time never underestimating 
myself. 


24. I resolve to continue trying to 
be as imaginative and creative as 
possible . . remembering that just 
because it hasn’t been done before, 
is no reason for not considering it 
now. 


25. I resolve to occasionally take 
refresher trips through the plants of 
typesetters, engravers and printers 
. so I'll remember the limitations, 
and also the possibilities offered. 


26. I resolve to encourage my cli- 
ents to consider the use of motion 
pictures and slide films when I 
think they fit a job that needs to be 
done. Before making my recom- 
mendations, I will have a complete 
plan for distribution mapped out. # 


a 
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—— 
“NOTHING 
SELLS 
LIKE 
SUCCESS” 


...and 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING 
and MAINTENANCE is the 
Proven Successful Salesman 
of the Multi-Billion Dollar 
Irrigation Industry 


Let's see why: 


In the fast changing Irrigation Industry, 
60% of the advertisers who were with 
us at the beginning (April 1953) are 
still selling through the pages of Ir- 
rigation Engineering and Maintenance. 


Since that time, many other companies 
have recognized the powerful selling 
force of Irrigation Engineering and 
Maintenance, as evidenced by an out- 
standing 250% increase in new ad- 
vertisers . 


Today, most of the “Blue Chip’ ac- 
counts of the Irrigation Industry are 
advertising in Irrigation Engineering 
and Maintenance, because they know 
from experience the selling job it can 
do for them. 


Irrigation Engineering and Main- 
tenance is the only monthly trade 
publication of the Irrigation Indus- 
try, covering every phase of Irriga- 
tion — both surface water and 
ground water. 


You get selective controlled circula- 
tion with no waste coverage. And, 
you reach the key men, the men 
who make the big Irrigation deci- 
sions—proven by advertiser ac- 
ceptance over the years. 


Audited 


For more information, write to: 


qh H. L. PEACE 
PUBLICATIONS 
624 Gravier Street, New Orleans 12, La. 


MIXED REACTION 
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Paper industry 
recovers unevenly 
after recession 


By H. Jay Bullen 


IM Editorial Research Director 


= Progress, change and expansion 
are on the agenda for the paper and 
allied products industry. 

The industry has long been among 
the devotees of research. In the past 
this research has been predom- 
inantly product research. Funda- 
mental research is now coming to 


| the fore. As one editor told IM: 


“Over the past few years, funda- 
mental research by the paper and 
pulp companies has been increasing 
at an accelerated rate. New—as well 
as expanded—fundamental research 
facilities have been installed. 

“This fundamental research phase 
is relatively new—‘research’ former- 
ly having been more of the develop- 
ment type for present everyday 


| problems. Now the industry is work- 


ing toward the future as well. Mar- 


| ket and product research depart- 


ments are now becoming more com- 
mon among the pulp and paper 


| companies.” 


| Name calling . . Seven major com- 


ponents comprise the over-all in- 


| dustry. By Standard Industrial Clas- 


sification they are identified by 
number and title as: 
261—Pulp mills 
262—Paper mills 
263—-Paperboard mills 


| Who supplied the facts. . 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 


in their fields. 


264—Converted paper and paper- 
board products 

265—Paperboard containers and 
boxes 

266—Building paper and building 
board 

5096—Wholesalers of paper and 
paper products. 

Although not all of the above- 
listed components face the same 
outlook, the consolidated industry 
felt the recession less than most. 
Examples are seen in the fact that 
paper and board—together— 
dropped only 5% during the first six 
months of this year, compared with 
the same period last year. Also, pro- 
duction for the first 10 months of 
1958 is off less than 1.5% from the 
10-month total in 1957. 

Commenting on the recession, an 
editor told IM: “Naturally in a hori- 
zontal industry such as ours—with 
such a diversified range of products 
with a multitude of uses—the effect 
of the recession and rate of recovery 
were not uniform. However, the 
general pattern has been the same 
for all, and there has been a certain 
amount of balancing out. 

“As far as capital goods purchases 
are concerned, our companies are 
now pulling their expansion and 
improvement plans out of the inac- 
tive files. Announcements are now 
being made regularly of projects in 
a $5 to $20 million range.” 

Expansion plans reflect, in many 
instances, an important change in 
the industry’s over-all profile. This 
change is due to mergers. 

The cost-profit pinch has become 
particularly tight within the past 


Continued on page 96 


Facts for this article were supplied by: Ted Rickard, Editor, Boxboard 
Containers; James F. Burns, Jr., Editor, Paper & Paper Products; John C. W. 
Evans, Editor, Paper Trade Journal; Sylvain Ginsbourger, Publisher, Paper 
& Twine Journal; Albert W. Wilson, Editor, Pulp & Paper; Jerry W. Waters, 
Managing Editor, Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer. 





PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 
Nip P 
BPA 





Because of this perfect atmosphere and timing for|your product promo: 


itolavi ZelUMalctote MateMeosti hme ityol(eh Mirela lelce (om lla i Mel mt lelela- just enough 


Kolame Mi celaitiol melted] ol {loli Mmel mn Zolli am olgetell(a Me lilo Mit Meleliamolsfoll(aelilels 
Cost? Less than $200 per month .. . for present markets’ protection and 
new markets opportunities in today S fealatetare] are markets 

Details? Write for IEN’s new Media /Data File and “Your Markets Are 
Gi avelateliate Mam otale) 41-3; 
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fe NT 
epenbde 
ervaer™ Mont eter 


Independent 
Oil Men 
than any 
other OIL 

PUBLICATION 


it 1S THE 
INDEPENDENT 
OIL MAN’S 


OWN 


x Since 


Independent 
Oil Men Drill 


80% 
of Oil Wells 
INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM 
Monraty 


is a MUST 
BUY to reach 
this Market! 


Box 1019 TULSA, OKLA. 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 94 


five years. This has generated a 
tendency toward integration of 


| formerly-separate operations. Many 
| plants which once operated pri- 


marily in only one area of the in- 
dustry found it necessary to expand 
their activities into related fields in 


| erder to maintain acceptable profit 
| levels and still remain competitive. 


Mill operations . . Pulp and paper 
production—in tons—for 1958 is 
running close to 1957. From a pro- 
duction standpoint this provides a 
general indication of the industry’s 
basic stability. Financially the pic- 
ture is different. 

Sales of paper mills have been re- 
ported down about 2.5% for the first 
six months. The profit picture is 
considerably darker. According to 
the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, profits during the same 
period slumped approximately 30% 
from the corresponding period in 
1957. 

Mergers have been particularly 


| prevalent in this component of the 


industry. During the past five years, 
according to one industry authority, 
at least two dozen small-to-me- 
dium-size mills have merged, been 
bought or otherwise acquired as di- 


| visions or subsidiaries of the larger 


mills. These mergers have led to ex- 
tensive diversification. 
Mill diversification includes mov- 


| ing into operational areas both with- 
| in and outside the basic industry. 
| Today many mills own their own 


forests, do their own logging and 


| pulp making, and finish the job by 
converting their own material into 
| various paper products ready to en- 


ter the channels of trade and dis- 
tribution. 

Higher quality and more uniform 
products are constantly coming out 
of the nation’s mills as a result of 
new manufacturing techniques in 
pulp and paper production. For ex- 
ample, chloride dioxide bleaching is 
gaining popularity as a method for 
producing a high white pulp with 
practically no loss in strength. 

Along the same lines, IM was told 
that “New product research is help- 
ing tremendously toward absorbing 
new production capacity. The in- 


dustry’s current production ratio— 
actual production vs. production 
capacity—is rising to the 1957 level.” 
Cited as an example is a new paper 
product called “Clupak.” 

Clupak is a “stretchable” paper. 
Experts foresee an extremely wide 
range of applications—such as in 
multiwall bags, food containers, etc. 
This naturally opens many new out- 
lets for the output of mills licensed 
to make the new product. 

Compared with last year, both 
dollar volume of sales and employ- 
ment levels have held up well for 
this component of the industry. 
From one editor IM received this 
comment: 

“Several new pulp and paper 
mills have come in or will come into 
production in 1958. Several large 
expansion programs have been com- 
pleted this year and other expansion 
programs are under way. It is ex- 
pected that two large, entirely new, 
pulp and paper mill projects will be 
announced in late 1958 or early 
1959.” 


Containers and boxes . . The re- 
cession boomeranged for some 
manufacturers in this component 
(stc 265) of the industry. Business 
was good. It was good to the point 
where—in some respects—it hurt. 

Users of paperboard containers 
drastically cut their inventories late 
in 1957. When the recession got into 
high gear, it developed that rela- 
tively few paperboard container 
buyers were among those hard hit 
by the recession. The result was 
that many users found themselves 
with orders on hand, but no boxes 
in which to package their products. 

“Box plants were _ bedeviled 
throughout the year with rush-rush 
jobs,” IM was told by one editor. 
“Most producers of corrugated ship- 
ping containers, in early 1958, were 
giving 24 and 48-hour service. They 
needed the business and the cus- 
tomers needed the boxes.” 

One segment of the industry— 
folding carton producers—emerged 
from the recession virtually un- 
scathed. Folding carton sales are 
primarly concentrated in the food 
industry. With no appreciable dip in 
consumption by food manufacturers, 
folding carton producers enjoyed a 
relatively satisfying year—despite 
the recession. 

Continued on page 98 
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Changing pattermns . . Basic 
changes are taking place within this 
component of the over-all industry. 


© Folding paperboard boxes (sic 
2651). Increased use of special food 
boards is the most significant de- 
velopment in this industry. Made 
from virgin wood pulp—instead of 
reprocessed newspapers, etc.—these 
special food boards can offer an ex- 
cellent printing sheet, attractive and 
whiteness, high strength 
and excellent handling 


sanitary 
and rigidity, 
properties. 
Paper milk containers created the 
original large demand for this grade 
of paperboard, with ice cream, but- 
ter and other similar food products 
providing additional impetus. Com- 
pared with 1947-49, use of this type 
of paperboard was reported to be 
275% greater. 
@ Set-up paperboard boxes (sic 
2652). This segment of the industry 
is also _ undergoing | significant 
changes in composition. There are 
fewer and fewer producing plants 
every day—while the remaining 
plants get bigger and bigger. 
“Plastic containers and less ex- 
pensive folding cartons,” said one 
editor, “have bitten large chunks 
out of traditional set-up box mar- 
kets. Simple survival of the fittest— 
and biggest—is leading to concen- 
tration of the industry’s volume in 
fewer and fewer plants.” 


® Corrugated and solid fibre boxes 
(stc 2653). In this field, an editor 
told IM: “Production of solid fibre 
shipping containers will, apparently, 
never go any higher than it is now.” 
Sales of these laminated boxes are 
reported to be less than 5% of the 
annual total posted by corrugated 
shipping containers. However, pro- 
ducers of solid fibre containers are 
working more and more with new 
plastics—Mylar and polyethylene— 
as one of the laminated “layers” in 
their type of container. 
“Polyethylene-coated, solid-fibre 
meat trays and Mylar-coated beer 
bottle cases are recent development 
in this field,” IM was told. “Work on 
new products like this will certainly 
increase dollar volume of this seg- 
ment of the industry but will prob- 


ably reduce the amount of unit pro- 
duction, since the new containers 
last longer in use.” 


An authoritative source estimates 
that in 1959 the corrugated contain- 
er industry will break its own rec- 
ord (1956), with shipments averag- 
ing better than 1.8 billion square 
feet of containers per week. The 
same source foresees a new record 
for the folding carton industry, with 
1959 sales topping $900 million. The 
latter estimate is based partly on in- 
creased volume and partly on the 
demand for more expensive cartons 
having increased point-of-purchase 
advertising impact. Sales of set-up 
boxes are expected to show im- 
provement, but not full recovery. 


Paper wholesalers . Business 
was spotty for this segment of the 
industry (stc 5096) earlier this year. 
Although the general resurgence of 
the economy has improved the situ- 
ation, wholesalers are taking action 
on their own. 

“There is a strong trend among 
wholesalers to modernize their 
warehouse and office equipment,” 
said one editor in this field. “Manu- 
facturers of material handling 
equipment and office equipment 
should find paper wholesalers—most 
of whom are well rated—a good 
selling field.” 


Practical optimism . . Indications 
are that those in the paper and al- 
lied products industry are doers 
rather than dreamers. Two com- 
ments illustrate the point: 

“A good outcome of the recession 
has been that our industry has be- 
come more marketing and research 
minded. As never before, our com- 
panies are aware of the need of the 
search for new markets and new 
products.” 

In the same vein, another editor 
commented: “We are sure our in- 
dustry’s competitors will not be 
standing still while we produce. We 
will grow from now on with the ex- 
pansion of packaging to products 
not previously packaged, as well as 
increased demand for goods—and 
boxes to put them in—on the part of 
a larger population. A combination 
of ‘hustling’ plus the existing pro- 
duction capacity, will enable the in- 
dustry as a whole to capitalize on 
increased volume markets.” * 
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These engineers are specialists in 
their organizations — the men on 
whom general management must 
rely for decisions regarding equip- 
ment to keep their facilities operat- 
ing efficiently and effectively. 
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reach . . . influence .. . SELL the Power Engineer through his own publication: 


Power Engineering 


The specialized magazine reaching/selling the power specialists! 
TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO., 308 EAST JAMES STREET, BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Publishers also of PLANT ENGINEERING 
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For selling to industry 


Partnership 
Wanted 


Maker-to-market information does 
a lot of selling in industry 

today. Its selling power depends 

on the success of a new 

partnership — the ad man 

and the engineer. The ad man, 
because he guides his company’s 
voice in its markets. The engineer, 
because useful technical information 
is more specialized than ever. 


Many advertising and engineering 
departments have long worked 
together. But — in too many cases— 
the engineer’s a stranger and the 
information program stagnates in an 
atmosphere of interdepartmental 
indifference. 


This happens because the engineer 
knows little about the technical 
information program and 

does none of the planning. So, 

to solve a stagnant partnership, 


Pian With The Engineer 


Start with regular meetings — with 
engineering and sales as active 
members. For each project on the 
agenda, coordinate sales pur- 

pose, communications method, 

and engineering content. 

And then do it. 


HW/Slnc has for over ten years 
worked with the ad man and 
engineer in both the planning and 
the doing. Let us show you 

how our organization can help 
build the selling power of 

your technical information 
partnership by sending for your 
free copy of our booklet 
“Understanding the Engineer”. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Information Programs 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Washington report 





New census takers 


use modern methods 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


= Just after the first of the year, 
individually addressed bundles of 
questionnaires will be mailed by the 
Census Bureau to nearly 3,000,000 
businesses of all kinds. As this mail- 
ing gets under way, the Bureau’s 
staff moves into the first phase of a 
back-breaking statistical assignment 


| encompassing six major censuses in 





a 15-month period. 

The Censuses of Business, Manu- 
factures and Mineral Industries 
which start in January must be well 
in hand by fall, when a Census of 
Agriculture is to be made. Then, in 
April 1960, comes the greatest un- 
dertaking of them all—the house- 
to-house canvass for the Census of 
Population and Housing. 

The result will be a gold mine of 
detailed information for marketers, 
economists, sociologists and others 
who need reliable facts about our 
people and their economic system. 
Since the previous censuses early in 
the 1950s, our manufacturing and 
distribution system has been 
through a period of intensive ex- 
pansion and change. Our population 
has grown by more than 25 million, 
and our people (and the businesses 
that serve them) have shifted to 
new suburbs, and to newly indus- 
trialized areas. 

From all indications, the changes 
of the 1950s are merely forerunners 
of even greater expansion . and 
change ahead. Now there is to bea 
benchmark of the U.S. on the eve of 
the 1960s. From this we can measure 
the changes that have occurred; and 
we can project our plans in order 
to meet the challenges and oppor- 
tunities that are ahead. 


Modern census . . Where it once 
required 8,000 persons to take a 


Census of Business, Manufactures 
and Mineral Industries, these new 
censuses are to be taken, compiled 
and published by less than 1,500 
persons. That’s because—contrary to 
the popular myth about government 
inefficiency—the Census Bureau 
pioneers in the use of electronics, 
sampling and psychologically sound 
direct-mail advertising techniques. 

Before the mailings get under way 
the Bureau not only updates its 
mailing lists, drawing on the vast 
resources of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Internal Revenue Service 
and the Social Security Board—but 
it also contacts every known multi- 
unit operator for advance identifica- 
tion of the specific individual who 
will be responsible for seeing that 
questionnaires are filled out and re- 
turned on time. 

The mailing packet itself is a trib- 
ute to staff ingenuity, containing 
only the specific forms which apply 
to the particular business, all stapled 
into a specially-designed window 
envelope which becomes the prepaid 
return mailer simply by tearing 
away the front flap. 

Businessmen have 30 days in 
which to mark the forms and return 
them. If they lag, they get a series 
of reminder letters, then a telegram, 
and finally a long distance phone 
call. Census people have authority 
to compel cooperation, but they do 
not use it. More than 95% respond 
without coaxing. Of the remainder, 
past experience shows all who are 
significant yield to a little prodding. 


Eager cooperation .. Business- 
men not only cooperate with the 
Census Bureau—despite the ex- 
pense and inconvenience involved— 
but the smart ones do it willingly 
and even enthusiastically. Aside 
from the valuable information that 

Continued on page 102 








T. Laurence Strimple, President of the National Acme Company, Cleveland, shows the 
Man from Hitchcock—R. E. Helfrick—several miniature samples of work produced on the 
company’s latest machine. Lou Gajevski, machine demonstrator, holds sample panel. 


THE MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


When pin-point precision and high-speed produc- 
tion are fused into one operation one might ex- 
pect a touch of trouble somewhere. Not so at 
The National Acme Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Precision plus production was the problem .. . 
the company’s new 7/16” RA-6 spindle-bar auto- 
matic Acme-Gridley machine was the answer. It 
was developed especially for the mass produc- 
tion of small to miniature parts, and more than 
150 of the machines are now in use to turn out 
business-machine, computer, television and minia- 
ture-bearing components. 


Hitchcock publications’ quality circulation pin 


A REAL POTENT “SALES PACKAGE” 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Machine & Tool Blue Book 
Machine & Tool Directory 
Grinding & Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 
Assembly & Fastener 
Engineering 


Directory 


@ Mass Transportation 


e Mass Transportation Directory 


WRITE FOR DATA FILES @ School Bus Trends 


@ Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
@ Hitchcock’s Wood Working 


TRANSPORTATION 


points prime prospects in the metalworking, wood- 
working and mass transportation markets. The 
men who count read Hitchcock publications con- 
sistently . . . read them well. This is because the 
Men from Hitchcock are high-speed-production 
newsmen ... are always on the job in the field 
. reporting the latest machine innovations. . . 
up-to-the-minute trends . new markets .. . 
new methods. Thus, Hitchcock’s quality editorial 
character. 50 years of field experience lie behind 
Hitchcock’s leadership . . . in readership. 
Call your Man from Hitchcock in soon. . . he'll 
show you how you can most successfully reach, 
influence and sell your market. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON; ILLINOIS 


THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION SINCE 1898 





“an amazing 
four years of 
editorial service 
dealing only in 
oil field equipment 
... directed only to 


1’ 


such buyers! 


OIL and GAS EQUIPMENT, 
tabloid in size, is concerned 
only with oil field equipment 
.. . and directed only to 
readers responsible for the 
selection and use of such 
equipment. These fixed facts 
have developed O & G E into 
the most resultful publication 
for petroleum equipment 
advertising. 

IN OCTOBER '58 ... 
O & G E has produced over 
8,400 reader inquiries for the 


month —— the best advertising 
yardstick of PULLING POWER! 


THE MAGAZINE oF Petrochanics 


equ ipment 


P. 0. BOX 1260 TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 


Issued by the publishers of 
The OIL and GAS JOURNAL 
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WASHINGTON .. 
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results for the marketing depart- 
ment, top management finds that 
census facts are indispensable in 
settling controversies about such is- 
sues as the trend toward economic 
concentration. 

Last year, 
a special tabulation which demon- 
strated that 
product classes is far 
trated than news on the 
business page of the morning news- 
papers might suggest. For most of 
the hundreds of product classifica- 
tions examined in the tabulation the 
“Big Three” was the exception 
rather than the rule. Leadership 
was shared by a half dozen or more 
companies. 

Since census information is col- 


the Census Bureau ran 
“leadership” for most 
less concen- 
merger 


lected in terms of individual estab- 
than companies, 
until now there have been relative- 
ly few facts about control in terms 
of companies. Now, however, thanks 
to the probing minds of the techni- 
cal staff of the Bureau, and the 
availability of high speed electronic 
computors, the Census Bureau has 
come up with a special retabulation 
of information from 1954 which for 
the first time gives product infor- 
mation on a company basis for 122 
significant product groupings. 
Altogether there are slightly over 
68,000 multi-plant companies in 
manufacturing and distribution out 
of a total of 2,783,977. Experts are 
still poring over the 
each of the individual product 
groupings. But in most instances 
there can be little doubt that: 


lishments rather 


figures for 


1. Most industries are composed of 
establishrnents owned by companies 
which are primarily engaged in that 
industry 


2. In most instances the multi-unit 
company devotes a very high per- 
centage of its activity to the indus- 
try in which it is primarily en- 
gaged. 


More than 90% of the establish- 
ments owned by companies engaged 
primarily in metalworking, general 
industrial machinery, construction 
and mining machinery and tractors 
and farm machinery are in the pri- 


mary industry, for example, al- 
though in some instances the per- 
centage of employment in the pri- 
mary industry is somewhat smaller. 
For the blast furnace and steel mill 
industry, only 18.7% of the estab- 
lishments of companies primarily in 
this industry are devoted to blast 
furnace and steel-making; but over 
two thirds of the payrolls of these 
employes who 
work in these 18.7% of their plants. 


companies are for 


Business indicators up .. The 
economy gallops into 1959 seemingly 
bent on setting some new records in 
the coming year. Remember the 
gloom that prevailed just a year 
ago, when government experts were 
worrying about the mounting curve 
of unemployment? In many com- 
munities, the islands of unemploy- 
ment persist; but the shock which 
gripped business planning in the 
final weeks of 1957 has worn off, 
and the business indicators are 
moving upwards. 

By late 1958, gross national prod- 
uct had bounced back to a rate of 
more than $450 billion, wiping out 
virtually all of the recession losses. 
Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment showed signs of perking up 
once again, and the optimists among 
the government’s forecasters were 
saying that GNP might go as high 
as $480 billion by mid-1959. 


Auto industry .. Senate Anti- 
Monopoly Committee’s report on 
the auto industry was less signif- 
icant for what it recommends than 
for the way it recommended it. 
Many senators of varied political 
stripe feel General Motors is too big 
for the good of the auto industry, as 
well as the country. But their opin- 
ions do not depend on an analysis 
which velies heavily on unsupported 
opinions about the way the industry 
should use styling, advertising and 
motivational research. 

In its intemperate opinionating 
in regard to the role that advertis- 
ing should play in the marketing of 
autos, the subcommittee’s report was 
all-too-painfully reminiscent of some 
of the muck-raking studies which 
got official sanction in the 1930s, 
when economists were less sophisti- 
cated about the diverse responsibili- 
ties which advertising programs ful- 
fill in a complex industrial society. 








WOOD PRODUCTS: Synthet 


ood chips—reclaimed from wood scrap 


\ 


SANDWICH PANELS: A high-streng t p ’ HEAVY DUTY PACKAGING: Adhesives play a vita! 

hesive eliminates need for ,heated presse ves pro- id 8 role in the manufacture of waterproof papers. These prod- 

me and n ucts, used to shroud lumber and other industrial products i 

h panels for 1 for shipment, must be extremely resistant to moisture 
Adhesives, natural and synthetic, in addition to acting 
as a laminating agent, give this waterproof quality 
American Sisalkraft Corporation) 


What are your plans for ‘59 ? 


If you make or sell industrial adhesives or adhesive products 10,000 circulation guaranteed throughout 1959 
—or the materials, machinery, equipment, services and sup- 
plies that are necessary to both the production and use of 
adhesives—your plans should include ADHESIVES AGE. 


ADHESIVES AGE is distributed to a selected list of more than 
7,000 men in user-companies and 3,000 men in manufactur- 
ing and supplier companies. While paid circulation is re- 
Here is a magazine in which you can reach your whole placing the original distribution, circulation will be main- 
multi-million dollar adhesives market—as a single great tained at 10,000 copies during the first year. 

market. More efficiently, more effectively, more econom- 


ically than ever before possible. As of November 1958, paid circulation accounted for 15% of 


the total—1,500 copies, all at full subscription price. Here are 
A magazine in which you can tell the story of your products some of the titles of these subscribers: Presidents, Owners, 
and services to thousands of companies in more than 40 Partners, General Managers, Plant Superintendents, Tech- 
major American industries: from aircraft to construction, nical Directors, Research and 
automotive to wood products, leather goods to floor cover- Product Development Directors, 
ings, railroads to household appliances, shoes to paper Materials Engineers, Process En- 
boxes, jewelry to publishing. gineers and Purchasing Agents. 


Ask for a copy of the report: ADHESIVES AGE—Market and Magazine . . . including material from basic Mills Shepard research. 
PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 West 31st Street, New York 1 + Phone PEnnsylvania 6-6872 
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To Get More for Your Advertising Dollar in Metalworking... 











Most metalworking purchase decisions are team decisions. 
To help you pinpoint more accurately the buying-specifying 
team for your type of product, The IRON AGE now offers the 
results of a 2-year National Analysts Study of how metal- 
working buys the 15 categories of products below—an in- 
valuable aid in planning your marketing, selling and adver- 
tising strategy. 


working equipment Electric motors and components 
Metal cleaning and finishing equip- Hydraulic and pneumatic components 
ment Power transmission equipment 
Material handling equipment (except electrical) 
Steel mill and foundry equipment Ferrous metals and mill products 
Heat treating equipment Nonferrous metals 
Plant service equipment Nonmetallic materials 


Welding equipment Engineered products and services 











- 
Machine tools and other metal- Manufactured parts and components 
| 
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Pinpoint the Buying-Specifying Team 
for Your Type of Product 


New ARF-Approved National Analysts Study shows how 
metalworking buys... identifies buying-specifying team by 
title, primary and multiple function, industry and plant size 


Your advertising is most effective when directed 
to the people who buy or influence the purchase 
of your product. And here is the first truly defin- 
itive information on who does the buying for 
15 major types of products used in metal- 
working. 

The information was obtained in personal 
interviews with a probability sample of 2211 
metalworking executives in 596 plants. Alto- 
gether these executives contributed 1879 hours 
of their valuable time in what is perhaps the 
most extensive study ever undertaken of an 
industrial market. The entire program, which 
will take 3 years to complete at a cost of over 
$100,000, is being conducted by an outstanding 
research authority, National Analysts, Inc. In 
addition, the objectives, probability sampling 
technique, interview procedure, and presenta- 


tion of results have been evaluated and ap- 
proved by the Advertising Research Foundation. 

With this new purchase-decision data, you 
can now pinpoint the buying-specifying team 
for your type of product more accurately than 
ever before. You can determine the relative im- 
portance of each executive group, the level of 
its purchasing responsibility, its specific roles 
in purchases—data that are invaluable in plan- 
ning your marketing, selling and advertising 
strategy. The tables below are only a sample of 
the wealth of information available to you for 
each of 15 categories of equipment, component 
parts, materials and services used in metalwork- 
ing. The individual studies — availabie from 
your IRON AGE representative—are packaged 
in separate folders, complete with a 24-page 
guide to their use. 





Participation of purchase-decision executives by type of purchase 


All Metalworking 


Fabricated Metal Prod. © Mach. (except elect.) Transportation Equip. 
SIC 34 SIC 35 SiC 37 


Primary Metals 
Type of Purchase ro 3 


SIC Groups 
88% 93% 92% 88% 
Components and Parts 77 76 78 81 77 


Materials 67 70 78 71 61 
69 62 60 





Capital Equipment 80% 











Other Products and Services 62 74 





How to read: 88% of all metalworking purchase-decision executives take some part in purchase of capital equipment. 


Distribution of metalworking purchase-decision executives — Title by Plant Size 


lant Size All Plant & Prod.  Supvrs., Eng. & Tech. Purch. Sales All 
eesti Executives Mgrs. Foremen Executives Executives Mgrs. Others 


100% 8% 2% 5% 


Company 
Officials 





All Metalworking Plants with 
20 OR MORE shit workers 22% 35% 14 %o 15 % 





All Metalworking Plants with 
20 - 99 plant workers 100 44 22 8 10 10 3 3 


100 33 24 6 (3 17 3 3 





All Metalworking Plants with 
100 - 499 plant workers 





All Metalworking Plants with 


OVER 500 plant workers 100 14 42 


8 14 15 1 





How to Read: 44% of the purchase-decision executives in All Metalworking plants with 20-99 plant workers have Company Official Titles. 


» IRON AGE , 


A Chilton Publication 








Headquarters for 
Assistance in 
Marketing to 
Metalworking 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. | 
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THE SENTIMENT COUNTS 





Editors reward 
‘yen for news’ 
—with yen 


=" How de you get employes to 
contribute worth while material to 
company magazines? And, provided 
you do, what small token of esteem 
can you provide to prove the effort 
really was appreciated? 

The staff of “Sales Record,” an 
internal magazine published by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has tackled both problems. 
The staff has developed a special 
“certificate,” suitable for framing, to 
fill the contributor with pride—and 
perhaps a chuckle as well. 

Printed on simulated parchment, 
the certificate is headed “You Have 
A ‘Yen For News’ ” and yen, as it 
turns out (real genuine Japanese 
yen), is exactly what the award 
winner gets. 

Tabbed into four die-cut slots at 
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Winners’ award . . Westinghouse cer- 
tificate commends editorial contributor 
with praise and one-yen note. Due to 
postal regulations, tipped-in yen is not 
reproduced here. 
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the bottom of the certificate is a 
Japanese one-yen note. 

Obtaining the certificates at low 
cost in the small quantities needed 
was a problem, staff members ex- 
plained, so they ordered them in a 
larger quantity than required and 
sell those left over to other company 
editors at cost. 

The editors report that the flow 
of material has stepped up notice- 
ably in the few weeks since the idea 
was first introduced and several 
certificates have appeared, hand- 
somely framed, on office walls. 

As far as the “Sales Record” staff 
knows, no certificate winner is like- 
ly to cash in his one-yen note. It has 
an exchange value of less than a 
quarter of a cent. 


Steam cleaner salesmen get 
steamed up over lack of steam 


The problem facing Polaris In- 
dustries, Roseau, Minn., was how to 
get its distributors to get up steam. 
The distributors were willing 
enough, but the product—a portable 
electric steam cleaner—wasn’t get- 
ting its fair share of demonstrations 
because they simply took too long. 
Once the machine was plugged into 
the nearest electric outlet, it took up 
to two hours to raise the steam 
pressure to the working level. By 
that time the prospect usually had 
cooled off. 

Obviously what was needed was 
a full boiler of live steam when the 
salesman arrived at the demonstra- 
tion site. But to have this he would 
need an independent source of elec- 
tric power installed in the truck 
carrying the product sample. 

The answer was a gasoline engine 
driven Onan electric generating 
plant which was installed in the 
truck. The self-contained unit is 
equipped with an automatic control 
which keeps steam pressure con- 
stant. 


One agency, at least, is 
proud to be called ‘stuffy’ 


“What kind of advertising 
agency are we?” asks Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Chicago, in a new 
promotion brochure filled with 
many dramatic photographs and 
little copy. 

The 24-page brochure entitled 
“They’re right about NL&B” begins 
by explaining its provocative title. 
“Others have called us,” says the 
booklet in large black type, 
“‘brainy’ . . ‘stuffy’ . . ‘innovators’ 
. . ‘drudges’ . . ‘mature’ . . ‘youth- 
ful’ . . ‘cautious’ . . ‘exuberant’. . 
‘analytical’ . . ‘intuitive’. . ‘ete.’ (... 
and they’re right, including the 
‘ete.’)” 

Following pages are devoted to 
picture spreads in which NL&B 
takes up each “label” individually 
and explains why it is true—and 
desirable. 

As for the “stuffy” bit, which 
might bother some readers, a dra- 
matic photo of an office scene with 
a cleaning lady in the foreground, 
is coupled with this explanatory 
copy: 

“ ‘Stuffy’ Our wastebaskets, 
yes. They’re stuffed daily with 
enough self-rejected and ‘merely 
adequate’ efforts to start a rival 
agency.” 

The brochure winds up with a 
brief history of the agency, also 
written in an informal vein. 


Sim alan Rar a Daa ak 


“Stuffy” 


Offbeat promotion . . Needham, Louis 
& Brorby brochure features two-thirds 
page bleed photos illustrating agency’s 
attributes. This one points out that agen- 
cy is not ‘stuffy’—except for waste- 
baskets which constantly receive less- 
than-perfect staff efforts. 





ANOTHER IN A SERIES OF UNSOLICITED COMMENTS REGARDING ROCK PRODUCTS 


Profitable results through 
- ROCK PRODUCTS advertising 


Comments like those of Mr. Koetter, and 

other outstanding men who know the industry, 

point to the new importance of the 

new ROCK PRODUCTS. It is a planned importance 
that is making ROCK PRODUCTS 
the most talked about, most outstanding magazine serving 
producers in the $2.9 billion 

Rock Products industry. Now is the time to take a 

good look at the new ROCK PRODUCTS. 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co. 
Caterpillar 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


November 6, 1958 REPLY TO 


Eldon P. Koetter ENGINE DIVISION 


Advertising & 

Promotion Supervisor— 

Mine, Quarry & Railroad Markets 
Engine Division 


Caterpillar Tractor Co, 
Peoria, Illinois 


Mr. P. D. Allen, Publisher 
Rock Products Magazine 

79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 








Dear Mr. Allen: 


I am happy to advise you that the Caterpillar Tractor Co., Engine 
Division, has again selected ROCK PRODUCTS to carry its diesel 
engine advertising to producers of sand and gravel, rock and cement. 


The editorial vitality of ROCK PRODUCTS, its new format, accurate 
reporting and high production standards result in high readership 
among producers who buy and use Caterpillar Diesels, and warrant our 
continued participation as an advertiser of engines. 


In the final evaluation, our long record as an advertiser in ROCK 
PRODUCTS reflects the profitable results we have achieved by keeping 
your readers informed of advantages of Caterpillar Diesel Engines. 
You are to be congratulated on the splendid job you are doing in 
serving the important Rock Products industry, and those of us who 
supply it. 


Very truly yours, 


Eldn ? otto 


Advertising & Promotion Supervisor 
Mine, Quarry. & Railroad Markets 
Engine Division 


EPKoetter 
bh 


DIESEL ENGINES « TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS « EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 








ROCK conrad 79 W. MONROE STREET #* CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
Also publishers of CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


AgD the new producer magazine 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 106 


Company uses ‘magic’ to pull 
trade exhibit audiences 


Trade show exhibitors who some- 
times feel it would take a magician 
to attract prospects—and hold them 
—at the company’s booth can take a 
lesson from Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis. That company has 
done the obvious and actually 
added a magician to demonstrate its 
new industrial wadding at trade 
shows. 

The Kimberly-Clark magician 
begins attracting a crowd by cas- 
ually performing a few magic tricks. 
When the audience is assembled, he 
invites them to pick up earphones 
attached to the front of the display. 
A taped sales message is relayed 
through the earphones so that the 
magician will not have to compete 
with general outside noise in order 
to be heard. He can then turn the 
tape off and on at will, filling in 
with ad libs of his own as well as 
product demonstrations. The dem- 
onstrations are interspersed with 
additional sleight-of-hand routines. 


The magician is Kimberly-Clark’s 
own H. J. (Jack) Staley. Mr. Staley, 


a professional vaudevillian and 
character actor in his earlier years, 
is now Kimberly-Clark’s conven- 
tion and exhibit supervisor. 


Olfers free ‘do-it-yourself’ 
tattoos to men of action 


Building Trends Publishing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is mailing free 
“do-it-yourself” tattoos so that po- 
tential advertisers can try them 
out on themselves and see how 
close they come to looking like the 
Marlboro man. 

The package of six tattoos is of- 
fered in a direct mailing promoting 
the company’s monthly Building 
Trends. 

The offer of the six “Guaranteed 
Authentic Madison Ave.” tattoos is 
made on an accompanying business 
reply card. “Men of action” can get 
their tattoos by signing their names 
and returning the card. 

The tattoos are vegetable dye 
transfers, hence not likely to stick 
permanently in case the wearer 
should suddenly get tired of the 
whole idee. 
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Probing the unconscious . 


. Leeds’ brochure of light verse has cover featuring embry- 


onic human male neatly wrapped in egg. Inside spreads feature page of verse illus- 


trated by line drawing. 


Zany promotion offers poetry, 
a contest, maybe even a prize 


When it comes to composing sales 
promotion brochures, from all indi- 
cations verse seems to be coming 
into vogue. 

One of such poetic promotions is 
“The Stickual Development of the 
Human Male,” a zany 24-page bro- 
chure produced by Leeds Adver- 
tising, New York. Theme of the 
fantasy is that sticks of all sorts, 
shapes and sizes have a tremendous 
effect on the human male from in- 
fancy onward. 

The stick theme springs from the 
fact that nine jumbled sticks are the 
Leeds trademark and appear on all 
company letterheads and literature. 

Each spread of the brochure con- 
tains a page of verse faced by a full- 
page, two-color illustration. The last 
page contains a large scale version 
of the sticks of Leeds and the reader 
is invited to probe his unconscious 
by drawing a sketch using the sticks 
as a basis. He is asked to title the 
picture and send it in to the com- 
pany. Readers are then told they 
may win a prize. The prize offer, 
however, is rather vague. 

“Maybe we'll stand you to an all- 
expenses-paid tour through our 
swipe-file,” copy reads. “Or a para- 
chute jump for two over Westport 


from our company-owned B-17. 
We'll think of something.” 





What do well-dressed 
plastics salesmen wear? 


What does the well-dressed sales- 
man of plastics wear? The product 
he is selling—-naturally. 

Plastic Sales Div., Phillips Chem- 
ical Co., sends salesmen in its New 
York and six district offices on 
their calls wearing—or carrying— 
at least four plastic items . . five 
if they happen to wear glasses. A 
typical well-dressed Plastic Sales 
Div. salesmen. goes forth equipped 
with plastic tie, belt, shoes, glasses 
case and a breast pocket handker- 
chief that is really a note pad 
molded to look like a handker- 
chief. 

The salesmen say they find the 
plastic items a good conversation 
starter when making calls—par- 
ticularly the memo pad handker- 
chief which can be used to dem- 
onstrate the non-scratch surface of 
the company’s polyethylene sold 
under the trade name “Marlex.” 

A number of additional pieces of 
plastic wearing material are under 
consideration, according to William 
Guthrie, sales promotion manager. 





THIS is the book 


for reaching the KEY factors in 


CENTRAL RESIDENTIAL AIR CONDITIONING 
WARM AIR HEATING 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTING 


Check . . . and you’ll see! 75 to 80% of the total business in Central 
Residential Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet Metal 
Contracting is done by 20 to 25% of the dealers and contractors. These 
are the KEY dealer-contractors—the concentration of buying power 
reached so effectively, so provably only in AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
Get the facts on this KEY book, its 100% paid circulation, and the 
big market it opens up for you. Write us today. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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| PROMOTING AWARD 


continued from p. 108 


fine for selling, 


Diamond Chemical giveaway 
serves double duty 


testing, speed, wir aang ae ay'> Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 


thought of an unusual way to get 
added mileage out of a popular 
give-away item and, at the same 
time, make friends with members 
of the press. 
A mailing to industrial editors in- 
AND SYSTEMS @ REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES cluded a handy note pad with 
‘germrasee 20 wabreee blanks at the top of each page for 
Mr. Howell F. McElfresh filling in names of persons inter- 
The Wall Street Journal July 7, 1958 viewed, company name and com- 
1015 - 14th Street, N.W. pany address. 
Washington 5, D.C. A covering letter explained 
frankly that the note pads had 
‘ been made up for distribution by 
’ t Journal to be a fine f ‘ ; ss 
wikecu aig siinkat ber but for testing the Diamond s He gene annex ren 
oducts, too. Your short closing dates allow ing on customers an epee s. 
appeal of caw ae vickl Your responsive businessmen- However, the letter went on, “the 
naan aumioe indication as to whether the thought also occurred to us that it 
product would be a good seller. possibly might be of some interest 
and value to industrial editors and 


'iters.” itors were asked 

ferent advertisements in The Journal. Four of these hove been writers.” The editors were 
ies for more than a year. They are pulling inquiries now soi lesa Che ieee ond ually for dus 
runnin ‘ - oi 7 
. a - even better thon they did initially. In addition to heed dahicbile Weick dasian. 
the tremendous number of inquiries and many resulting sales, 
we found an extra value in Journal Pe ae the men 

i ts had wide buying re- 
who responded to these advertisements AO Siig em 


ibiliti ke hundreds of good 
onsibilities, our men were able to ma | 
“nimi on other business matters as well. linking industry to art 








DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF BUSINESS FORMS 


Deor Mr. McElfresh: 


As a result of these tests, we're now running six dif- 


ine Determined not to celebrate its 
. WA | hundredth anniversary by back- 
“deaf | ward glances, stuffy speeches and 
Thomas W. Richards | mutual back-slapping, the manage- 
Advertising Manager : ment of Albert Trostel & Sons Co., 
Milwaukee leather tannery, decided 

instead to wax artistic. 
905 x Trostel has been distributing full- 
: | color reproductions of original 
How To Move Fast With Confidence paintings created for the occasion by 
: ‘ A ; artist Franklin Boggs, artist in resi- 
If you’ve got something new to sell to business, here’s a sure- | dence at Beloit (Wis.) College. The 
fire method for quickly testing its advertising appeal: Submit | nine paintings depict various stages 
it to the most responsive, energetic jury in industry —the key in the tanning process from strip- 
executives everywhere who read The Wall Street. Journal. ping the hide from the carcass to 


You'll learn results speedily. Moreover, you'll find that The cutting shoe leather from the proc- 
essed material. 


Journal will continue to sell for you. It's the publication of The full-color reproductions, suit- 

men who are searching for better ways in business. able for framing, were distributed to 

| customers and prospects in 14x17” 

CIRCULATION: 531,734 portfolios bound with a four-page 

explanatory insert. In addition, a 

ae few hundred deluxe portfolios were 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL _ hand-bound in tanned saddle leath- 
i iy er for special distribution. 

- As a third step, for broader gen- 

published at: . eral distribution, the paintings were 

reproduced in black and white in a 

NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, D.C., 1015 14th St, N.W. « CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. small 12-page booklet along with 


DALLAS, 911 Young St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. Continued on page 111 
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descriptions of each stage of the 
tanning process. 

To capitalize further on the occa- 
sion, two exhibits of the original 
paintings were scheduled—one at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York, and another at Milwaukee’s 
Memorial Art Center. Adding fur- 
ther mileage to the centennial were 
similar exhibits at the International 
Tanners Conference at the Brussels 
Worlds Fair and at the annual Lon- 
don Leather Fair. 

Planning and arrangements were 
handled by Trostel’s public rela- 
tions counsel, Barkin, Herman & 
Associates, Milwaukee. Portfolio de- 
sign and full-color lithography were 
by E. F. Schmidt Co., also of Mil- 
waukee. 


Realistic sample kit looks 
like product—but weighs less 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co. salesmen 
are using a new type of sample kit— 
new, at least, to the roofing shingle 
industry. Salesmen for the Cincin- 
nati Company used to haul more 
than 500 pounds of actual shingle 
samples on their calls. Now they 
carry lithographed, actual-size re- 
productions in full color. 





The idea would, of course, have 
little value were the reproductions 
not entirely faithful. According to 
the company’s agency, Farson, Huff 
& Northlich, Cincinnati, the litho- 
graphs are so realistic that they are 
indistinguishable from the actual 
shingles at ten feet. 

The reproduction kit idea was de- 
veloped by R. F. Quinn, director of 
advertising and sales promotion, in 
conjunction with the agency. 

The reproductions represent a 
section of shingles as they would 
appear applied to a roof. The pages 
are arranged in a large loose leaf 
ring binder and can be presented to 
the prospect by the salesman in flip 
chart style. 

Other advantages noted by Carey: 


@ Salesmen can leave reproduction 
sheets with the customer, who then 
conveniently can store them. 


® Dealers tend to buy a larger se- 
lection of shingles when their sales- 
men are able to carry a greater se- 
lection. 


@ Salesmen are no longer forced to 
apologize for scuffed or dirty shin- 
gles that have made hundreds of 
trips to and from the car trunk. 


Pictures diversification . . P.E.H. Leroy, executive vice-president, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., and G. Keith Funston, president, New York Stock Exchange, inspect Good- 
year display in stock exchange visitor’s gallery. Animated exhibit shows scope of Good- 
year products manufactured throughout the world. Revolving spiral “‘ticker’’ tape 
(left) lists financial facts about company. Six television viewing screens (foreground) 
present color pictures of Goodyear products in use. 


How 

to sell 
your 
prospect’s 


Ud0 


e. get the feeling that your 
sale was lost by a veto from 
the man at the top level? It 
happens every day—but you can 
sell the man salesmen don’t get 
to see. 


How? By reaching him 
through the information me- 
dium he reaches for every busi- 
ness day . . . The Wall Street 
Journal. Here your advertise- 
ment gets to the significant big, 
middle and little brass through- 
out American business. When 
you advertise in The Journal 
you are, in effect, attending the 
buying conferences in the offices 
where the “‘o.k.” carries special 


weight. 


In The Wall Street Journal, 
you reach “bosses” at every 
executive level who influence 
the choice of a supplier. Whether 
it’s tightening your grip on pres- 
ent customers, or opening new 
doors, you'll find The Wall 
Street Journal will bring you 
results. Call your nearest Journal 
office now. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D, C. 
44 Broad St. 1015—-14th St, N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—1540 Market St. 
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SUGGEST HOW! 


Gentle nudge . 


MAT 


FiIBERGLAS 


ACOUSTICAL 
TILE 


oienecaneninesenesnepeeeaenimeseestemnanemanesnn ait 








HOW TO UGE IT BETTER! 


. At Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co., Toledo, ©., where poster programs 


are part of communications, suggestion systems were promoted via plant level posters 
as these. Program, developed by company’s communications people, boosted number 


and quality of employee suggestions. 


Company Communications 


1958 an uphill year 
for company editors 


An election, a recession and politically gun-shy 


managements made '58 a year of tough sledding for 


company editors. But much was accomplished anyway 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


s Within hours after the November 
4 election, reeling managements had 
already decided to step up the per- 
suasive pace of their company com- 
munications. In the fastest autopsy 
on record, it was established that 
labor won at the polls because it 
worked at it and management lost 
because it failed to work at it. There 
is a deflated minority that feels 
management should abdicate and let 
the country go socialist, but the 
opinions of the optimists still pre- 
vail. 

Before looking at some of the 
heartening developments in com= 
munication for 1958, it might be ap- 
propriate to take a fast glance 
ahead, to see what 1959 holds in 
terms of threats and promises in 
the exciting world of communica- 
tion: 

Briefly, communications (partic- 
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ularly with employes) is in for 
rough sledding. Legislation will be 
introduced into Congress within a 
few weeks aimed at easing what 
labor calls its burdens. The Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill in some form will 
be re-introduced, and Taft-Hartley 
seems certain to be overhauled. 
These developments suggest rest- 
less nights for the men of com- 
munication. How successful they 
can be in their chore of persuasion 
depends almost entirely on how 
much support they get from man- 
agement. As a result of the defeat 
management had last month, that 
support appears to be hearty and 
immediate. 


Gun-shy management. . In spite 
of the bad twist the communications 
efforts of industry took on Novem- 
ber 4, there were several worth- 
while communications efforts in 
1958. The profession had to ride out 


a recession, during which many 
management trimmed budgets to the 
bare bone. Management was also 
conspicuously gun-shy of political 
talk of all types, and this made the 
conversations more strained. Be- 
cause of the uncertain state of busi- 
ness during most of 1958, communi- 
cations personnel were cautioned 
against economic discussions, and 
this didn’t make the job any easier, 
either. 

The recession excised some em- 
ploye publications; half a dozen of 
the plushier type went down for 
the count, as well as several of the 
less pretentious which cost money 
the publishers wanted to save. In 
their place, however, there sprang 
up the less expensive and more 
timely newsletter. Toward the end 
of the year the newsletter appears 
to be the workhorse of printed 
communication. 

Supervisory newsletters jumped 
into prominence in 1958. Actually 
no one seems to know the reason 
for it, since supervisory relations 
were generally just as bad in 1956 
and 1957 as they were in 1958. The 
fact remains that many such letters 
—probably several hundred—were 
born during the present year. The 
veterans of communication seem to 
agree that programs involving em- 
ploye and supervisory newsletters, 
as well as bulletin boards, will be 
stepped up tremendously in 1959. 


Journalistic sudos . . Critics of 
communication, like the authors of 
this department, lay aside during a 
working year some of the classics of 
communication for summary men- 
tion. Although these mentions in- 
volve no Pulitzer prizes, here are 
some samples of good journalistic 
statesmanship in 1958: Champion 
Paper and Fibre Co.’s_ excellent 
handling, in its employe paper, of 
the organization chart—this is a 
difficult and frustrating job, and 
editor Stewart Jones (address: 
Hamilton, O.) did it extremely well 
. GE’s forthright treatment of 
economic themes in virtually all 
works papers. Good samples came 
from “GE News” at Evendale, O. 
(Cincinnati) where Eugene Lang 
edits; also from Arch McKinlay, Jr. 
at GE’s Erie, Pa., plant (see IM, 

August ’58). 
Tabloid newspapers emerged 
Continued on page 114 





The JANUARY 22rd issue of PETROLEUM WEEK 


will provide oilmen everywhere 


witha Uetalled PraVIEW of both the 


14TH INTERNATIONAL 
PETROLEGM EXPOSITION 


in Tulsa, May 14-23 
and the 


oth WORLD PETROLEUM 
CONGRESS 


in New York, May 30-June 5 


~ the biggest events of oil’s 100th anniversary year - 


THE SPECIAL REPORT WILL Veour 


give oilmen, both in the U. S. and abroad, a preview of what to expect 
at these world-wide industry meetings pre-show promotion CAM be 


Wan help them make travel, lodging and other plans conveniently and. economically 


Bn provide the information they need to get the most out of their attendance ai 
with such features as: Lists of exhibitor companies... combined with this 


. .. News of new equipment to be shown at both shows. .. . Show maps and guides. . . . Break- S pecial Kepont thnough 


downs of expected attendance by industry segment and job classifications. . . . Tourist guides 
with maps and pictures for both New York and Tulsa. . .. Entertainment suggestions. .. . 4 DI KE R T] S I NG 7 
Information on special oil industry sight-seeing tours.... Transportation and housing details. ‘i 

in the Ganuary 23rd 


en TAKE YOUR PRE-SHOW PROMOTION (0 oilmen the veh 
world over, Petroleum Week’s entire paid circulation, the largest in the oil industry. Fetroleum W 


Advertising Closing Date: January 2, 1959 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


Oil's Most Readable Magazine 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 W. 42nd ST.,NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Providing additional promotion opportunities (concurrent with both these shows) will be 


Petroleum Week's CENTURY OF PROGRESS Special Report issue celebrating Oil's Centennial. 
Publication date: May 15th Advertising closing date: April 24th 
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follows your 


customers home! 


Buyers Purchasing Digest 
contains a wealth of news about 
the latest in tools, machines, 
materials and components. . . 
information that is required 
reading for 80,346 buyers. 

And, look at the way BPD 
readers study each copy: 

53% take BPD home. This 
assures careful readership . . . 
a responsive audience for your 
advertisements. 

2 hours, 17 minutes reading 
time per issue. Compare this 
with ordinary industrial pub- 
lications. 

Average of 7,778 inquiries 
per issue offers final proof of 
active buying interest. aa-rs 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


. 13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 112 


stronger than ever in 1958: Good 
example came from IBM at Endi- 
cott, N. Y., where Robert Tobias 
edits the “News” . . . Communica- 
tors are often flabbergasted over 
effective techniques for handling 
“personals” in employe papers— 
“Northern News” of Northern Elec- 
tric Co., Montreal (editor: A. R. 
Harper) offers a compact, model 
department written by Ruth Triv- 
ett . . . In newsletters there were 
many standouts in '58—from S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. (W. R. 
Gerler); from Perfect Circle Corp., 
Hagerstown, Ind. (Dean Detweiler); 
good office job from Zurich In- 
surance Co., 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 14 (Marion Levy); from 
American Air Filter Co., Louisville, 
Ky. (Harry C. Gans); from Moun- 
tain States Tel. & Tel. Co., Denver 
(Andrew Horan); from RCA, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza (Orrin E. Dun- 
lap, Jr.); from IBM at Poughkeep- 
sie, a lab letter edited by Robert C. 
Fouhy; an excellent information 
digest from the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co., New Haven 6 
(William J. Gorman, Jr.). 


More beuquets .. Painless eco- 
nomic articles, well planned and 
ably written, were plentiful: “Who 
Owns Our Company” in Standard 
Oil Co. “Torch’—edited by Carl 
Huss at 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 80... “Facts in Brief,” a 
pocket-size folder giving all the 
essential facts about Kimberly- 
Clark for relay by employes to 
friends—public relations director is 
M. J. Schulenburg at Neenah, Wis. 

. “That Merchandising Man,” a 
human question-and-answer defini- 
tion of marketing in a special sales 
issue of “Southwestern Telephone 
News’—editor is J. L. Brunson at 
1010 Pine St., St. Louis 1... “What 
Do You Know About Safeway?”, 
to-the-point question and answer 
technique in the employe publica- 
tion of Safeway Stores, 3124 E. 
14th St., Oakland 1, Calif. (Abel 
Lemes) ... “The Check You Don’t 
Always See”—useful itemization of 
fringes in the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co. publication (Tom Locke; 
Canton 6, O.) . . . “NCR’s Special- 


ist at Stock Exchange” in National 
Cash Register’s “News” tells how 
NCR stock is traded (Herbert Heil, - 
Dayton 9, O.) . . . “Pension Plan,” 
a bedrock description of the retire- 
ment program in “Contact” of New 
England Electric System (William 
J. Cadigan), 441 Stuart St., Boston 
16). 

Harry Henderson at Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas (Toledo 1) back- 
stopped a suggestion system with a 
sparkling bulletin board program 
and boosted the number of entries 
substantially . . . David G. Bell in 
Otis Elevator Co. “Bulletin” showed 
photos and job description captions 
of divisional personnel, punch-holed 
for removal and filing; address is 
260-11th Ave., New York 1; Denny 
Crandall at Bendix Aviation Co., 
Sidney, N. Y., introduced a spright- 
ly news column in his magazine that 
gives employes a fast look at news 
developments; ditto Eldon Dean in 
his “Moonbeams” of Procter & 
Gamble at Cincinnati 17. 

There are dozens of others, of 
course—good, sound, constructive 
communications quietly at work in 
the interest of educating, informing, 
entertaining. 


Booklets are revived . . What 
other trends marked 1958? There 
was a sharp increase in the field 
of the benefits booklets; laws have 
been changed, contracts revised. 
Companies are finding that a well- 
edited benefits booklet answers 
many of the questions on employe 
minds, that these publications are 
read, not cast aside. Recruitment 
booklets, which had been a dead 
communications item during most 
of 1957 and a large part of 1958, are 
back in the limelight again. They 
need modernization; buildings and 
projects and people change. 
Employe manuals are being up- 
dated; the life of the average hand- 
book is at best only three years. 
One area of management com- 
munication will be almost complete- 
ly new: Politics. While the timid 
will continue to shy away from po- 
litical discussions, from identifying 
causes, from even whispering the 
name of a candidate, the more cour- 
ageous are going to get in it. They 
are mad, and they are on the move. 
If the early promises are fulfilled, 
it will be wonderful to watch. & 





yourcompany 
to speak |, | 


There has always been a real need for companies to 
tell people about themselves as companies—and to 
speak clearly, in such a manner as to be both under- 


stood and believed. 


But that need has never been greater than it is 
now, and it is growing. Changing markets, new mar- 
kets, shifting populations and income levels, diversifi- 
cation of companies, increasing shortages of skilled 
workers, technicians, and professional people, the 
increasing need for new risk capital—all of these 


factors, and more—make it increasingly important 
for companies to sell not only their products, but 
themselves. Future growth, sales, and profits will de- 
pend to a large degree on how well this job is done. 

Unfortunately, too many companies are not doing 
it too well. They are not speaking clearly about them- 
selves. Sometimes they are not speaking to the right 
people about the right things. Sometimes they run 
corporate advertising mainly because they have a fecl- 
ing that it is the “right thing” for a sizable, dignified 
company to do. 

When companies do not speak clearly about them- 
selves it is usually because they have not thought 


clearly—about what to say, to whom, and why. 


In view of your corporate ambitions, what specific 
impressions do you want to create on present and po- 
tential customers, markets, shareholders, employees, 
plant communities, distributors and dealers, suppliers, 
government officials, financial people? What do you 
want each of these “publics” to believe about you? 
Those are: your corporate advertising objectives, and 
they should be just as clearly defined as the objectives 


of your product advertising. 


Only after you have done the necessary corporate 
soul searching to know clearly what you want to say, 
and why, can you begin to determine the most effective 
way to say it. Only then can your company begin to 
speak clearly, and believably, about itself. And that 
is important, for it is what you cause people to believe 
about you today that determines your degree of suc- 
cess /omorrow. 

We believe, and so do many of our clients, that cor- 
porate advertising—approached with sound marketing 
logic—is just as profitable as good product advertis- 
ing. It is, in literal fact, a very practical form of 
insurance for future growth. We'd be happy to docu- 


ment that statement for you. 


| areleller Kickard, 
GF ebhard: and Reed, Ine: 
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Top management forum 
Three company presidents 


comment on advertising budgets 


Is your 1959 advertising appropriation based on expecta- 
tions of 1959 sales volume . . . or is it based on a percentage 
(or other factor) of 1958 sales? Whatever the basis, why have 


you decided to use it? 


Sales increase brings 
lenient appropriation 


Karl V. Rohlen 
President 

Crane Packing Co. 
Morton Grove, IIl. 


= I suppose there are no more di- 
versified opinions on any one in- 
dustrial subject than on the setting 
of an advertising budget. The de- 
mands for budgeted funds are so 
great that only an advertising man 
seems to be primarily interested in 
more appropriations for advertising 
than are normally allotted. 

Each year when we hold cur con- 
ference on this subject, my own 
opinions are based principally on 
the past year’s sales. This always 
gives me a firm base from which 
to try to inject the various eco- 
nomic predictions that we read 
about from day to day. From this 
base we can add to the advertising 
budget, based on what we are try- 
ing to do in the coming year. 

If increased sales are anticipated, 
we generally feel more inclined to be 
lenient in appropriating additional 
moneys; if the sales anticipation is 
downward, we really go round and 
round on Whether increased adver- 
tising will strengthen sales, or 
whether we should reduce adver- 
tising expenditures to save dollars 
and put them elsewhere. 

I do not think, therefore, that we 
ever plan our budget without con- 
sidering future sales. 

Two other factors enter into the 
establishment of our appropriation 
and those are the necessity for addi- 
tional funds to launch a new prod- 
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uct or to give an injection to an old 
product in new fields. 

We try to avoid any hasty de- 
cisions by having the budget de- 
termination meetings held for more 
than one day. We do not want some 
specific daily problem playing a 
determining part in a decision cov- 
ering the full next year’s opera- 
tion. € 


1959 budget based on 
expected larger sales 


Walter F. Deming 
' President 

The Deming Co. 

Salem, Ohio 


= Our 1959 advertising budget 
might be termed at this time as 
somewhat “elastic.” 

Our pump sales include those to 
both commercial and _ industrial 
trade. In each, therefore, we must 
budget for direct mail and coopera- 
tive advertising,. sales promotion 
pieces, special advertising features 
and regular magazine ads. 

Now for the “elasticity.” We are 
planning to reserve an additional 
10 to 20% for those items which 
deserve or require quick or special 
attention. Included in this will be 
new products, new approaches, new 
uses, or some new idea which we 
feel should be particularly attrac- 
tive to the trade, and should be 
taken care of immediately when the 
need becomes apparent. 

Our budget for 1959 is being based 
on expected larger sales. 

Inasmuch as we have had the 
same advertising house and the 


same dollar advertising budget for 
some years, we are approaching our 
1959 advertising somewhat differ- 
ently. This approach is based on a 
little more “elasticity” than last 
year. 

Our top management feels this 
will pay off in sales results. * 


Sales and ad manager 
design budgets to do job 


Howard R. Medici 
President 

The Visking Corp. 
Chicago, IIl. 


= Visking company is organized 
vertically along two fundamental 
product lines—cellulose casing for 
the meat industry and polyethylene 
plastic films. Each product line— 
called “division’—-is headed by a 
general manager who is held re- 
sponsible for the performance of 
his division. This responsibility is 
complete, ranging from the produc- 
tion to sales of his line of products. 

Because of this vertical organiza- 
tion, the general manager is in an 
excellent position to provide co- 
ordination between the various 
staffs of his product line. One im- 
portant coordinating task is to have 
his sales and advertising managers 
carefully plan the advertising budg- 
ets. Jointly they must determine 
markets, agree upon promotional 
objectives, and then determine the 
size of the advertising budget neces- 
sary to do the job. 

The recommended budget is sub- 
mitted to the general manager and 
then to the president for approval. 
In addition to evaluating the budg- 
et from the standpoint of objec- 
tives, the general manager must 
relate—to his satisfaction—the size 
of the advertising budget to the 
sales and profits of his division. 

We believe our vertical type or- 
ganization encourages good team- 
work. This teamwork results, I feel 
sure, in having advertising budgets 
and programs which are realistic 
and designed to do the job cut out 
for them. . 





EDITORIALLY — 


We are constantly 


watching your 


metalworking 
customer ! 


Today —hundreds of advertisers, like 
yourself, are asking searching questions 
about the quality of editorial content in 

metalworking publications. And they 

deserve a qualitative answer! 


To provide the answers, THE TOOL 
ENGINEER uses depth, editorial research 
to be sure nearly 40,000 readers are getting 

the complete, authoritative information 
they need to perform their production 
engineering functions. To you, the 
advertiser, it means greater exposure for 
your product or service message— 
month after month. 


The next time you put metalworking 
editorial content under the magnifying 
glass—-ask to see proof of how 

THE TOOL ENGINEER is serving its 
professional readers through editorial 
research evaluation. In fact, do it today. 
A representative is as near 

- as your telephone. 


TA Citi) | 
Enginéer 


Published by the American Society of Tool Engineers 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


NOTE: 


aT. 
a4 /X1U 


November/Volume 12.4% 


1958 1957 


page change 


The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced 
advertising pages, except where otherwise noted 


(in pages) under 1957 


% change 


ermission; 


Year to date/Volume 11.7% 
1958 1957 


1 


all publications listed are monthlies and have stand- 


(in pages) under 1957 


% chang 





page g 





29,200 
2,847 
4,860 
3,880 
1,336 

42,123 


Industrial 24,784 
Product News* 2,497 
4,336 
Class 4,144 
Export 1,152 
Total 36,913 


*1/9 page units 


Trade 


— 4,416 
— 350 
-- $24 
+ 264 

184 
~ §,210 


November Pages 


Industrial group 


1958 


1957 


ea 
9.1 


—12.3 


-10.8 


+ 6.8 


13.8 
12.4 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 


273,827 
26,378 
54,852 
39,928 
13,333 

408,318 


318,049 
28,130 
61,490 
40,255 
14,367 

462,291 


Industrial 
Product News* 
Trade 

Class 

Export 

Total 

*1/9 page units 


— 44,222 
- 1,752 
6,638 
oe ae 
- 1,034 
53,973 


November Pages 


Industrial group 


1958 


1957 


~13.9 


6.2 


—10.8 


8 


wef 


11,7 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 





Aero/Space Engineering 

Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating iF 

Air Force .— 

American Aviation (bi- -w.) 

American Boxmaker - 

American Brewer 

American Builder 

American City 

American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 

American Gas Journal —.. 

American Machinist (bi-w.) - 

American Milk Review & Milk Plant 
Monthly* a 

Analytical Chemistry : 

Appliance Manufacturer 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record® 

Automation — 

Automotive Industries (semi- mo.) 

Aviation Week Seis ‘ 

Bakers Weekly 

Baking Industry 

Bedding 


(bi- w.) 


Better Roads —..—.._____ 


Boxboard Containers —. .... 
Brewers’ Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Building Products” — 
Butarre-Propane News 
Canner/Packer (bi-w.)? __— 
Carbide Engineering ~~. 
Ceramic Industry —— 


Chemical & Engineering “News (w.)' 


Chemical Engineering (bi-w.)” - 
Chemical Engineering Progress _. 
Chemical Processing - 
Chemical Week 
Civil Engineering 
Coal Age 
Coal Utilization 
Combustion pe 
Commercial Car Journal . 
Concrete Products —..._____.- 
Construction (bi-w.) ~~ 
Construction Bulletin (w.) 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) - 
Constructioneer (w.) ——-—-—-..........- 
Construction Equipment OY 
Construction Methods & Equipment 
Construction News 

Public Works Issue (bi-w.) - 
Constructor educa 
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64 


89 
64 
96 
25 
41 
90 


146 
21 


70 
70 
80 
206 


90 


334 
215 
194 


39 
93 
4] 
99 
42 
66 
26 
24 
77 
341 


530 


Consulting Engineer 
Contractors & Engineers (93/4x14) 
(7x10 ad units) ¢ 


Control Engineering 
Dairy Record 
Design News 
Diesel Power 
Diesel Progress (9x12) (7x10 ad 


(bi-w.) 


units)" ; 
Dixie yet (w.) 
Drillin 
Electr “ Light & Power (bi-w.) 
Electrical Construction & Mnice. 
Electrical Design News —... 
Electrical Engineering — 
Electrical Manufacturing - 
Electrical South ——...__.. 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (w.) 
Electronic Design (bi-w. 
Electronic Technician 
Electronics (w.)” 2 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record (w.) - 
Excavating Engineer —— 
Factory Management & Mntce. ers 
Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 
Fleet Owner — sadgeewhs 
Food Engineering 
Food Processing —. 
Foundry " 
Gas 
Gas Age (bi-w.) ii 
Graphic Arts Monthly “(4yx61p) Z 
Grinding & Finishing — 
Heating, Piping & Air “Conditioning 
Hitchcock's Wood Working ~~... 
House & Home —... 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
Industrial Development & Mfrs. 
Record . a GaSe sii 
Industrial Laboratories - 
Industrial Packaging —— ~~ 
Industrial Wastes (bi- mo.) - 
Inland & American Printer “e 
Lithographer™ 
International Oilman 
Iron Age (w.) —. 
ISA Journal — 
Leather & Shoes (w.) 
LP-Gas 
Lumberman 


: 


141 144 


126 
111 140 
*59 61 


27 41 


43 40 
166 


201 
110 
83 
258 
73 


385 


89 
189 
80 
a4 
217 
57 
232 
91 
124 
86 


42 
107 
28 
16 


74 
32 
508 
59 
147 
49 
107 


1533 


1775 
1216 
615 
2551 
379 


508 
1979 
1365 
1496 
1862 
1185 

799 
2261 

760 

945 
3755 
2800 

488 
3918 
1712 
4226 

367 
2135 
1092 
1629 
1235 

968 
1725 

890 

529 
2249 

499 
1973 

852 
1578 

764 


318 
931 
329 

76 


937 
201 
4796 
571 
1177 
535 
758 


1295 


2130 
1557 
725 
3336 
S11 


525 
1741 
1408 
2013 
2104 
1053 
1114 
2912 

771 
1168 
4542 
2780 

426 
4713 
1937 
4907 

491 
3064 
1148 
1886 
1524 
1049 
2096 
1023 

563 
2423 

640 
2302 

919 
1906 

897 


425 
1080 
345 
96 


895 
186 
5779 
661 
1129 
693 
1065 
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e N.E.D.’s coverage of over 43,000 plants blankets 
every worthwhile industrial market in the nation. 
N.E.D. pulls inquiries at a higher rate than ever... 
even under this year’s conditions, the inquiry rate 
continued to climb to new records. 1958 has already 
seen a 15.5% increase! This reader response helps you 
direct personal selling efforts to your best bets for new 
business .. . the markets that will buy your product. 
Our new 1958 Data File will bring you up-to-date on 
why you get more measurable buying action with 
your advertising dollars in N.E.D. If you haven’t 
seen it, send for a copy now. 


A Publication, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) INOVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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November Pages 


Industrial group 


1958 


1957 


Pages to Date 
1957 


November Pages 


Industrial group 


1958 


1957 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 





Machine & Tool Blue Book hsb Ys 

Machine Design (bi-w.) 

Machinery - 

Maintenance ( 
units) 

Marine Encineering Log 

Mass Trans sportation 

Materials in Design Engineering” 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Forming & Fabricating 

Metal Products Manufacturing 

Metal Progress 

Metalworking 

Michigan Contractor & Builder (w.) 

Mid-West Contractor (w.) 

Mill & Factory 

Mining Engineering 

Mining World 

Missiles & Rockets - 

Modern Brewery Age 

Modern Concrete 

Modern Machine Shop (4!/2x6!/2) 

Modern Materials Handling 

Modern Metals 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics™ 

Modern Railroads : 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Petroleum News 

National Provisioner (w.) 

National Safety News - 

New England Construction (bi-w.) 

Oil & Gas Journal (w.) — 

Pacific Builder & Engineer 

Package Engineering 

Packaging ‘Parade 

Paper, Film & Foil Converter 

Paper Industry 

Paper Mill News (w.) 

Paper Trade Journal (w.) 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner 

Petroleum Week 

Pipe Line Industry 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant ‘ 

Plant Engineering 

Plastics World® 

Plating 

Power , 

Power Engineering 

Practical Builder —_ 

Printing Magazine 

Proceedings of the I.R. E. 

Product Engineering (w.) 

Production : : 

Production Equipment _ 

Products Finishing (41/2x61/2) 

Progressive Architecture 

Public Works —_ 

Pulp & Paper _. 

Purchasing (bi-w.) é 

Purchasing News (bi-w.) 

Quick Frozen Foods 

Railway Age (w.) 

Railway Locomotives & Cars 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling & 
Communications 

Railway Track & Structures 

Roads & Streets — 

Rock Products 

Rocky Mountain Construction 
(semi-mo.) — oni 

Rural Roeds (bi- mo.) . : 

SAE Journal - seaas 

Signal —— = Sas 

Southern Lumber Journal ied 

Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 

Southern Power & Industry 


(1114x1114) (7x10 ad 
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200 
291 
183 


54 
115 
20 
153 
149 


162 
66 
*115 
*567 
91 
40 
79 
38 


$4113 


*200 
215 
270 

**178 
55 
142 
36 


262 
338 
257 


70 
138 
16 
214 
171 
112 
83 
39 
52 
179 
100 
196 
119 
228 
37 
105 
53 
4] 
15] 
83 
563 


Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 
Space/Aeronautics™ 00 
Steel (w.) ica adab liek tae ate i aeedbic ta 


Street Engineering eS 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 
Telephony (w.) 

Texas Contractor (w.) 

Textile Industries® 

Textile World 

Timberman 

Tool Engineer 

Tooling & Production 

Traffic World (w.) 

Veneers & Plywood 

Wastes Engineering 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 
Welding Engineer 

Western Builder (w.) 

Western Construction 

Western Industry 

Western Machinery & Steel World 
Western Metalworking 

Weod Worker 

World Oil 
World Petroleum (9x12) 


oa 


iotal 


319 
175 
7416 
23 
119 
1204 
133 
§220 
125 
65 
150 
97 
14] 
25 
16 
59 
53 
63 
202 
66 
49 
92 
58 
25 
142 
82 


305 
236 
534 

20 
132 
226 
145 
245 
165 

75 
221 
154 
159 


215 


73 
15] 
73 
37 
199 


102 
24,784 29,200 


November Pages 


Product News group 


1958 


1957 


3760 
1930 
4744 
231 
1355 
2214 
1749 
1419 
1498 
685 
1762 
1224 
1443 
278 
281 
830 
649 
714 
2751 
959 
599 
1136 
618 
333 
1942 
995 


3493 
2814 
6001 
216 
1410 
2214 
1803 
1601 
1883 
1050 
2351 
1747 
1605 
322 
266 
848 
695 
794 
2776 
1276 
869 
1516 
827 
404 
2395 
1167 


273,827 318,049 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 





Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Maint. 
Jobber Product News 

New Equipment Digest 
Product Design & Development 
Transportation Supply News 


Total 


& Plant Operation 


756 
213 
112 
632 
366 
§418 


2,497 


909 
206 
125 
752 
412 
443 


8022 
2409 
1607 
7376 
4179 
2785 


9145 
2301 
1332 
8114 
4263 
2975 


2,847 26,378 28,130 


Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 
. not in standard 


ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434") 


7x10 pages. 


November Pages 


Trade group 


1958 


1957 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (101/4x14) 
American Artisan 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 
American Paper Merchant 
Automotive News (w.) (104x144) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.)’ 
Building Supply News - 
Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition 
Combinations 
Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions” 
Grocery Editions 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Cleaning Laundry World 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) - Les 
Department Store Economist 
Domestic Engineering 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Farm & Power Equipment” 
Florists’ Review (w.) 
Fueloil & Oil Heat - 
Gas .Heat - ‘ 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics 
Glass Digest —.._. 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
Hardware Retailer 
Hatchery & Feed 


*68 
85 


125 
55 
144 
169 
147 


32 
55 


63 
90 


147 
57 


43 
53 
104 
79 
197 
38 
7360 
71 
37 
69 
56 
161 
135 
38 


93 
91 


120 

44 
169 
164 
148 


31 
55 


62 
95 


50 
69 


59 
73 
144 
91 
103 
4] 
373 
90 
37 
74 
68 
216 
143 
45 


896 
1018 


1632 

576 
1774 
1439 
1969 


394 
876 


1226 
1450 


487 
718 


567 
773 
1323 
1210 
1046 
548 
3838 
944 
485 
684 
685 
2866 
1943 
500 


1027 
1270 


1947 

513 
1896 
1721 
2298 


436 
866 


1285 
1503 


481 
765 


556 
867 
1677 
1613 
1103 
550 
3963 
1104 
$72 
823 
714 
3376 
1977 
497 
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A NEW ERA BEGINS 
IN BUSINESSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Starting January 2, MoDERN PACKAGING 
will employ an entirely new publishing 
technique to deliver to advertisers 


what they’ve always wanted: 


Supervised activated readership by 





an executive audience whose mem- 
bers, individually identified, control 





the overwhelming percentage of all 


their markets’ purchases! 


On that date a trained corps of an entirely new 
kind of magazine representative—readership 
development specialists—will go into year-round 
action across the country in every area of major 
packaging activity. Their sole assignment: to 
demonstrate in regular, personal conferences 
with each reader of MODERN PACKAGING the 
most efficient way to read, use, and capitalize 
on the content of each issue of the magazine. 


SETS STAGE FOR NEW LEVEL OF 
BUSINESS MAGAZINE PERFORMANCE 


Here is a publishing technique that provides 

the advertiser with a new dimension of adver- 

tising value. It gives him unique assurance 

that his advertising is appearing in a medium 

that has 

— preferred status on the heavy reading sched- 
ules of its management audience 


— vital editorial content fully attuned to reader 
needs as determined by continuing call 
reports from the Readership Development 
Staff 


—a warm, frequently renewed, personal rela- 
tionship with each of its readers. 


In fact, if the magazine could also provide the 
precise coverage of its market that advertisers 
dream of, it would come close to being an 
“ideal” advertising medium. 

And that is part of the program, too! 


BIG PLANTS...INFLUENTIAL EXECUTIVES 


MODERN PACKAGING’s circulation objective is 
to make absolutely certain that the magazine 
is in the hands of its target audience: packag- 
ing executives in the 16 per cent of industrial 
plants which account for 81 per cent of packaged 
goods output. 


To achieve its purpose, MODERN PACKAGING 
has engaged the Special Services Division of 
Western Union to conduct a national census of 
package-using industries and their executives. 


This all-out effort now provides sales and adver- 
tising managers with an invaluable achieve- 
ment in market engineering: a precisely defined 
audience of prime buyers...concentrated in 
manageable numbers...yet practically all- 
inclusive in its coverage of key plants and 
executives. 


An estimated 8,000 executives are being added 
to MODERN PACKAGING’s existing circulation on 
the basis of its new findings. 


COVERAGE PLUS READERSHIP 


This extraordinary combination of engineered 
coverage and activated readership provides 
manufacturers of packaging materials, sup- 
plies and equipment with a direct “one-book” 
route to the attentive interest of the nation’s 
mass packagers...their most profitable market. 


If you haven’t yet heard all the details from 
your MODERN PACKAGING representative, call 
him now—or write for the new brochure which 
describes the full program and its application 
to your business. 


MODERN PACKAGING : A Breskin Publication » 678 Madison Ave.» New York 22 @ / ® 
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November Pages 


Trade group 


1958 


1957 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 


Pages to Date 
1958 1957 


November Pages 


Export Group 1958 1957 





Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor 

Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning 
News 

Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 

Industrial Distribution 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Journal, of Plumbing, Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Knitting Industry Weekly” 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Service (434x634) 

National Jeweler 

Office Appliances 

Photographic Trade News 

Plumbing & Heating Business 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler™ 

Progressive Grocer 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Super Market Merchandising 

Variety Store Merchandiser 

Western Farm Equipment 

Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist 


17 


Total 
sO0tdl 


45 


18 


11407 


88 
34 
"30 


54 
100 
81 


67 
98 


whe] 


26 
135 
"84 

48 


48 


27 
147 
211 


JI Ww & 


omowodr~ 
SK OOODOr & 


4,860 


November Pages 


Class Group 


1958 


1957 


1600 
965 
562 
761 

1894 

1032 
746 
487 


447 
54,852 


“In OOMDO Ww 
O< 


IW OO ww 


wn 
Nooo 
— Om — € 


wn 


61,490 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 





Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14) 
Advertising Requirements 
American Funeral Director 
American Motel 

American Restaurant 

Banking (7x10 3/16) 

Billboard (w.) (103/4x153/4) - 
Buildings 

Chain Store Age— 

Restaurant Fountain Editions 
College & University Business 
Dental Survey 
Fast Food 
Finance 
Hospital Management 
Hospitals (semi-mo.) 

Industrial Marketing 
Inplant Food Management 
Interiors 
Journal of American Medical Assn. 
(w.) 
Law & Order 
Medical Economics (41/4x634) (bi-w.) 
Modern Beauty Shop 
Modern Hospital 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 
(41/4 x63/4) 
Nation’s Schools 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 
Scholastic Coach 
School Executive-Educational 

Business 
Volume Feeding Management 
What's New in Home Economics 


Total 


NO 


NYOowunouns~) 
“SJ & DO De 


W dO 
ao ow 


109 


*702 
49 
345 
103 
7178 


392 
106 
104 

35 


98 
94 
50 


4,144 


342 
68 
76 
61 
82 
488 
58 


65 
94 
120 
54 
35 
71 
115 
147 
39 
109 


614 
31 
264 
96 
148 


409 
140 
101 

33 


112 
85 
50 


3,880 


November Pages 


Export Group 


1958 


1957 


3338 
647 
654 
611 
837 
743 

2551 
493 


483 
532 
1046 
680 
443 
786 
1373 
1464 
460 
1181 


6347 

404 
3160 
1123 
1702 


378] 
1189 
1062 

356 


1034 
840 
608 


39,928 


2568 
1098 
1799 


4021 
1525 
1081 
358 
1277 
749 
675 


40,255 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 





Agricultura de las Americas 
American Automobile (2 editions)® 
American Exporter (2 editions) —..— 
American Exporter Industrial (2 
ES ER EEE Aaa 
Automotive World (2 editions) 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 
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36 
156 
107 


96 
60 
33 


47 
162 
111 


135 
69 
32 


499 
1628 
1468 


1265 
712 
334 


923 
1779 
1593 


1553 
754 
394 





Embotellador (bi-mo.) i 45 42 321 
Hacienda (2 editions) 62 88 791 
El Hospital 5 EEE ae 1S ll 219 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion . 78 70 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 59 72 
International Management Digest 

(2 editions)*® _ E 46 64 
Petroleo Interamericano a 94 114 
Pharmacy International (2 editions)” 34 71 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 24 20 
Revista Industrial (93/4x14) (7x10 ad 

units) 73 96 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 22 22 
Textiles Panamericanos 37 42 
World Construction 29 30 
World Mining 46 38 


1,152 


237 
1017 
188 


769 
808 


814 
734 


549 
760 
406 
235 


733 
882 
469 
214 
1030 824 
223 
414 
315 
587 


261 
467 
333 
598 


1,336 13,333 14,367 


Total 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10” advertising pages. 

§Includes special issue 


‘Estimated 


*Two issues : : 
5s esr Used only to indicate a different number of is- 


Three issues sues published during the corresponding period, 


‘ : 
our issue 
Four issues previous year. 


*Five issues 


Does not include advertising in special Western section. 


‘American Automobile . . formerly listed as separate publications, 
American Automobile and Automovil Americano. 

"American Milk Review & Milk Plant Monthly . . formerly inde- 
pendent publication, American Milk Review. The merger took 
place in June, 1958. 

‘Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not include ad- 
vertising in Mid-May “Record Houses” issue. 

‘Boot & Shoe Recorder . . 1958 figure includes special “Brand 
Name Directory"’ not published last year. 

Building Products . . November 1958 figure included 3 pages in 
Western section; 1958 total includes 42 Western pages. 
“Canner/Packer . . formerly three separate publications: Food 
Packer, Canner & Freezer, Western Canner & Packer. Except for 
current month, page totals shown are those of Western Canner & 
Packer and do not include volume of other two merged publica- 
tions. 

"Chemical Engineering . . 1957 figure includes ‘special issue” not 
repeated this month. 

“Diesel Progress . . year to date totals include advertising in 
"Diesel Engine Catalog.” 

“Electronic Design . . frequency of issue changed from semi- 
monthly to bi-weekly. 

“Electronics . . frequency of issue changed from tri-monthly to 
weekly. 

“Farm & Power Equipment . 
Retailing. 

“Implement & Tractor . . now includes formerly separate publica- 
tion, Farm Implement News. 

“Inland & American Printer & Lithographer . . formerly two sepa- 
rate publications: American Printer and Inland Printer..Except for 
current month, page totals shown are those of American Printer. 
“International Management Digest . . formerly listed as Manage-. 
ment Digest--Latin American and oversecis respectively. 
“Knitting Industry Weekly . . formerly named Hosiery Industry 
Weekly. 

™Modern Plastics .. September, 1958 and 1957 volume reported by 
this publication omitted the inclusion of pages in their “special is- 
sue’. Cumulative totals reported this month reflect the inclusion 
of pages in the “special issue”. 

“Pharmacy International . . formerly listed as separate publica- 
tions, Pharmacy International and El Farmaceutico. 

“Plastics World . . formerly listed under Products News Group. 
Now listed under industrial group. Figures are now reported in 
pages instead of units. 


. formerly named Farm Equipment 








*“Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning Whole- | 


saler . . corrections submitted by publica- 
tion indicates that October, 1958 cumulative 
total should have been 347 pages instead 
of 380. 

*Space/Aeronautics . . formerly named 
Aviation Age. 1957 figures include adver- 
tising in ‘Aviation Operations” section 
which became separate publication, 
Business/Commercial Aviation, January, 
1958. 

*Textile Industries . . corrections submitted 
by publication indicates that September, 
1958 cumulative total should have been 
1028 pages instead of 1128. 

"Chain Store Age—General Merchandise 
—Variety Store Editions .. A 217 page in- 
crease in the 1958 cumulative total reflects 
the inclusion of pages from three “special 
issues” published in Aug., Sept., and Oct. 
Materials in Design Engineering . . Oc- 
tober, 1958 volume incorrectly reported. 
Figure should have been 302 pages in- 
stead of 175. 


Leaders in classified 

The follcwing are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their November, 1958 issues, 
listed alphabetically. First is for 
month, second figure is for year to date 


figure 





total. 
American Funeral Director 19/96 
American Machinist 6/61 
Automotive News 49/102 
Aviation Week 53/448 
Bakers Weekly 5/53 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 6/73 
Chain Store Age—Administration 

Edition Combination 5/46 
Chemical & Engineering News 120/203 
Chemical Engineering 713/117 
Coal Age id 5/53 
Construction Bulletin 124/243 
Construction Digest 19/238 
Constructioneer 7/101 
Control Engineering 10/61 
Electrical Engineering 11/105 
Electrical World 75/58 
Electronics 134/378 
Engineering News-Record 735/415 
Florists’ Review 70/825 
The Foundry 7/82 
Graphic Arts Monthly 37/407 
Iron Age : 716/215 | 
Journal of the American Medical 

Assn. 127/250 
Lumberman 10/86 
Mechanical Engineering 13/142 
Mechanization 15/47 
Metal Finishing 5/49 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 710/108 
Mid-West Contractor 76/90 
Mining World 5/51 | 
Modern Hospital 76/63 | 
Nationa) Provisioner 6/72 
Oil & Gas Journal 713/153 | 
Paper Mill News 12/143 
Pit & Quarry 6/83 
Power ey 8/89 
Printing Magazine 7/73 | 
Public Works . 6/63 
Roads & Streets 12/124 
Rock Products ; 5/60 
Rocky Mountain Construction 6/66 
The Sporting Goods Dealer 5/62 | 
Telephony eee 15/149 
Textile World 5/65 
Timberman 6/49 
Western Builder 128/532 
The Wood Worker 9/102 
Texas Contractor ....... ‘9/102 | 


| 
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PLANNING A 
SALES CATALOG? 





oe 


Kw cece Caw caw saw baw baw eca 
a bd —~, ¢ gong, bd ea, ° i en, —_— —— — 


The creating of an effective sales catalog represents a major challenge 
to your selling and advertising personnel. 

You will realize the maximum results from your investment of time, 
talent and money if you use this new S. D. Warren textbook in coopera- 
tion with your printer. The book is available to catalog planners without 
cost or obligation. Since the edition is limited, we must ask that you send 
your request on your company letterhead. 


NOTHING APPROACHES ‘‘THE SALES CATALOG"’ FOR COMPREHENSIVENESS 


To our knowledge, this Warren textbook is the only one in existence 
that treats the whole subject of catalog planning, creation and distribu- 
tion thoroughly and practically. Step-by-step directions and suggestions, 
plus 62 instructive exhibits taken from the current field of successful 
catalogs, make this textbook a valuable guide for present and future use. 

To comprehend the breadth and depth of the subject-matter in “The 
Sales Catalog,” study this condensed outline of its contents: 


CHECK LIST AND INDEX 
FOR CATALOG PLANNING 


Understand the Complete 
Function of your Sales Catalog 


2. Plan to Present Complete In- 
formation 
— on one page; on double-page 
unit; on sequence of pages. 
Sectionalizing the catalog. 

3. Plan for Convenient and Easy 
Reference 
— Adequate indexing. 

4. Assemble All the Facts Re- 
garding Your Products and 
Services 

5. Plan for Proper Usage 
— Format, layout, color, bind- 
ing. 

6. Be Sure Your Catalog Reaches 
the Right People, in Good 
Condition 
— Distribution. 

7. Are You Getting the Most 
Usage from Your Sales Cata- 
log? 

— Related needs. 
Your catalog as a sales promo- 
tional unit. 

8. Select a Reliable Printer and 


Use Fine Grades of Paper 


. 
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Lrinting Fapers 
Jor Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book 
Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting. 


S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts 
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Swamped . . Thermo Electric ad manager Mort Barish looks over some of the 3,800 returns from the mailing. 


A 2 ee ae 


Direct mail gimmicks can be 
functional as well as arresting 


Thermo Electric received a 28% response on a direct-mail catalog announcement 


by sending a miniature of the catalog it was trying to ‘‘sell.’’ 


The miniature not only proved to be a great attention-getter, but also 


gave the recipient an excellent idea of what he could expect in the ‘big’ catalog 


By Morton Barish 
Advertising Manager 
Thermo Electric Co. 
Saddle Brook, N. J. 


= Most ad managers will agree that before send- 
ing a catalog to a prospect, you should first write 
and ask him if he wants it. 

The reasons for the letter are two: (1) The ad- 
vertiser saves the price of mailing the relatively 
bulky catalog to those who have little or no inter- 
est in the products concerned, and (2) the letter 
creates a certain degree of interest in the catalog 
——an interest the prospect might not have if he re- 
ceived the book “cold.” 
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But, (and here’s the stickler) most ad managers 
will also agree that it’s darn hard to adequately 
explain pages of products in a one or two page 
letter—and as a result, some prospects might not 
be sufficiently moved to request the catalog. 

This was just the problem we faced in distribut- 
ing our new 12-page industrial thermocouples 
catalog. Here’s how we solved it: 


In miniature .. At first we intended to reproduce 
(and reduce, naturally) a page or two of the 
actual catalog on the newsletter. Purpose, of 
course, was to give the recipient a general idea of 
what the catalog contained. One thought led to 





another however, and a miniature catalog was 
created. 
The original catalog, 12 pages, two colors, 
842x11”, printed on 80 lb. coated stock, was re- Ea 
duced to 2-%x2-%”, printed in one color on a less THERMOCOUPLE ASSEMBLIES 
expensive stock. A fine-line shot was taken. di- 3 cesar Sasi 
rectly from the “original.” 
Copy bled on two sides, necessitating expert 
handling to keep the miniature square to 1/32”. 
The finished job was actually readable and the il- 
lustrations sufficiently large and clear to convey 
the message. Costs were reduced from 12c each 
for the full-size catalog to a fraction over a penny 
for a miniature. 
The miniatures were inserted into the die-cut 
newsletter and forwarded first-class mail with a 
reply card. Here’s the results: 
Of the 13,642 letters sent out, 3,800 replies were 
received—a 28% return. 
In addition, several recipients actually requested 
quotations on specific type numbers from infor- 
mation in the miniature. We really didn’t expect ek ea Oh nt she of the 12- 
anyone to go to this trouble, but we were a little page: miniature is reproduced to actual 
glad they did. It showed us that our miniature alata 
catalogs were more than successful in selling the 
big ones—and that direct mail “gimmicks” can be 
functional as well as arresting. # 











CALIBRATION SYMBOLS AND COLOR CODES 
FOR THERMOCOUPLE AND EXTENSION WIRES 
Thermo 
Flectrie 








Here itis........ 
| Your Copy of T-€'s New Thermocouple Catalog! 


ny THE LARGEST SELECTION OF HEAVY-DUTY 
INDUSTRIAL THERMOCOUPLES EVER OFFERED 


jeaturmns« 
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Return Post-Free Reply Card NOW— for your FULL-SIZE copy 
by return mail 


also FREE for the asking —> é ; 


Cer gem chart <d aitheatine eventos ane odor cates bor theron napaen 
eed etiepmion wines, sud cher usetel ragmeting stom owe! 
for iets cobary cow B89” 5 AA" fey Unasinatend cred thos Bok 
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for wall eoncnting 


for rhag inating 


THERMO ELECTAIS CO. INC... GADOLE BROOK, NEW vERBEY 
PYROMETERS + TEMPERATURE MONITORING SYSTIMS + TMERMOCOURUS + PROTECHON Tunet 
GCN COUPLING CONMECTORS AMD FANTLS + THERMOCOWPLE AND EXTENSION WEES 


Die-cut newsletter . « A miniature catalog was inserted in the (shown at right) of thermocouple wire color codes,- calibra- 
die-cut newsletter (at left) and mailed first class with a busi- tions and other engineering data. The chart, printed in two 
ness reply card. The recipient merely had to check off the colors on heavy laminated card stock and suitable for wall 
literature desired: the new catalog and/or a free chort mounting, also contributed to the heavy (28%) response. 
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Here’s how to shoot (and then use) 


better advertising photographs 


You can be the best photographer your company can have— if you follow some 
simple rules, and don’t try too hard. Here are some of the 


things you should——and should not——do when shooting advertising pictures 


By Larry Roth 

Account Supervisor 

Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 
Chicago, IIl. 


= Occasionally those of us con- 
nected with the Clark Equipment 
Co. account have been flattered by 
such questions as “How do you 
consistently get such good pictures 
in your ads?” 

Well, frankly, many companies 
use equally good photographs. 
Clark’s machines do, however, lend 
themselves to drama. And most of 
the Clark ads are large enough to 
allow adequate space for dramatic 
use of the photos. Nonetheless, the 
Clark advertising team has evolved 
certain rules that may be of heip 
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to those who want good industrial, 
agricultural, or automotive ma- 
chinery photographs. 

The entire problem breaks down 
into three phases: (1) Who shoots 
the pictures; (2) What rules does 
he shoot by; and (3) How the pic- 
tures are used after they’re taken. 

Let’s discuss the end use of the 
photographs first, because this is 
the least publicized factor and the 
one most frequently misapplied. 
It’s the phase where more good 
photos are ruined than any other. 


How we use photographs .. 
Here are our guideposts to effec- 
tive use of a photograph: 


1. Photos, we feel, should portray 


natural operating environment. We 
try to include enough pertinent 
background to establish the’ locale. 
Such background also sets a scene 
with which the reader can identify 
himself and his problems—the very 
problem our equipment solves. 


2. We normally use photographs 
in square-finish, rather than out- 
lining the major subject. And we 
don’t tone down or block out the 
background, either. This preserves 
the visual naturalness. 


3. We do as little retouching as 
possible. We keep the natural look, 
even if it means spots of oil on the 
machine or some lack of definition 
between machine and background. 
Nothing ruins the credibility quick- 

Continued on page 128 
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POLICE CHIEF TRIBBLE AND CITY ELECTRICIAN GURLEY 
CHECK PERFORMANCE OF NEW SIGNAL CONTROL BOX 





Ps - sel { " E : 
City Electrician Gurley and Purchasing Agent 
Cordell review traffic control plan with City 
Manager Whiteacre 


A Purchasing Group Buys Municipal Equipment for Sherman, Texas 


When a local government buys equipment, seldom 
does one official make the purchasing decision all by himself. 
A group of engineers and administrators all pool their rec- 
ommendations. That’s the way Sherman, Texas (pop. 
20,150) recently bought traffic signal equipment. 

City Engineer James Cowan, convinced of the need for 
modernizing the signal system in downtown Sherman, 


talked his plan over with Purchasing Agent Robert Cordell 
and City Electrician Russell Gurley. This purchasing group 
then drew up specifications and reviewed the proposal 
with the City Manager. Invitations to bid were mailed 
from the Purchasing Agent’s office to a list of manufac- 
turers that had been passed on by all four officials. 


The Sherman purchasing group all receive THE 
AMERICAN CITY. City Manager B. M. Whiteacre says: 
“I’ve been reading THE AMERICAN CITY for years.” 
Purchasing Agent Cordell says: “THE AMERICAN CITY 
gives me new ideas.” City Electrician Gurley says: “I like 
the articles on street lighting and traffic control.” This is 
why over 400 manufacturers invest in advertising in THE 
AMERICAN CITY, the magazine that reaches all the 
members of the municipal purchasing group. 


The | : 
American City 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
a Buttenheim publication 














N is 2 separat 


apazine Servl 
and the AN GAS JOUR 


GAS DISTRIBUTIO 


AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL 
THE OLDEST BOOK WITH THE NEWEST LOOK! 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO., BOX 1589, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 
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BETTER PHOTOS... 


continued from p. 126 


er of an otherwise good picture 
than. obvious outlining. 


4. We get the very best photo- 
engravings we can. We use an en- 
graver who knows how to preserve 
all the tones from jet black to snow 
white—and one who can do some 
helpful staging when necessary. 


The who of pictures . . Here, our 
problem is basically how to com- 
bine a professional photographer’s 
camera know-how with the ad 
man’s product know-how. Here are 
some tips we find valuable: 


1. Send a company or agency 
representative with the profession- 


| al photographer. Tell the photog- 


rapher what to shoot, and even 
more important, when to shoot. 
This method is usually the most 
effective way of capturing the 
scenes you want on film. 


2. If you let a_ professional 
photographer go out alone, arm 
him with the best possible detailed 
instructions. Time and _ sketches 
used telling him what to take pay 
big dividends. 


3. Use only top-notch photog- 
raphers. This does not mean they 
must be exclusive. We, for example, 
are compiling a list based on our 
own experience. Other lists are 
available from press services, lo- 
cal newspapers, and association di- 
rectories. 


4. Get into the habit of carrying 
a camera—and encourage your de- 
partment people to do the same. 
Any kind of camera will do. 

Then, on any field trip you make, 


shoot your own pictures. You may 


get some that will be more than 
adequate. If not, your pictures can 
serve as an excellent guide to the 
professional. 


How to take your own .. De- 
spite our belief in the use of pro- 
fessionals, we are surprised how 
many of Clark’s better pictures 
have been taken by we amateurs, 
guided by the following rules. (We 
tell the pros to follow them too, 
particularly numbers four through 
nine): 

















1. For shooting outdoor action 
photos, use the largest-number “f” 
stop (smallest aperture opening) 
possible. F-32 usually is preferable 
to £22; f-22 to f-11. Use the “faster” 
films, such as Tri-X, which permit 
bigger f-stops (all other conditions 
being equal). Bigger f-stops assure 
pictures having sharp focus over 
the widest range of distances from 
the camera. 


2. Shoot your pictures at 1/50 to 
1/200th of a second. Slower than 
1/50th is too risky (you can’t be 
sure the camera doesn’t move). 
However, slight blurring of the ma- 
chine’s moving parts doesn’t hurt 
the picture a bit. On the contrary, 
it adds realism. Speeds faster than 
1/200th usually give too little depth 
of focus because the f-stop must be 
low. 


3. Use a light meter, aimed at 
the subject from a foot or so away, 
to get the proper exposure time. 


4. Shoot as many pictures as pos- 
sible from the sunny side of the 
machine (camera facing away from 
the sun). Pictures taken on the 
shadow side lack “snap.” Besides, 
many negatives exposed with the 
camera facing the sun become 
light-struck and are no good at all. 


5. Get far enough away from 
the scene of action so your pictures 
show what’s going on. Don’t for- 
get: you can always crop a nega- 
tive if you want to. But you can’t 
add to the picture. 


6. Be sure the operator and 
other people in the picture are 
working at the instant you shoot. 
This assures maximum naturalness. 
Don’t let anyone stare at the cam- 
era lens. Don’t let anyone in the 
picture just to decorate the scene. 
Camera hogs ruin credibility. 


7. Take pictures at the “peak” 
of action—just as the bulk of a 
load tumbles out of the shovel 
bucket, or as the sprayer stream 
reaches maximum width. 


8. In all action pictures, include 
all the machine wherever possi- 
ble. 


8. Look for the bird’s eye views. 
An overhead 45-degree angle, shot 
from front or rear, often makes the 




























Action . 


. Take pictures at the ‘‘peak’’ 


of action. Slight blurring doesn’t hurt the 


picture a bit. On the contrary, it adds to the realism. 


most pleasing composition. Don’t 
trust your eye here. It loves a low- 
angle view, looking up at the ma- 
chine or silhouetting it against the 
sky. Yet, on the printed page, the 
low-angle view often looks dull and 
anything but realistic. Most of 
Clark’s top readership ads have 
featured bird’s eye views. 


10. For the best outdoor expo- 
sure results, confine your shooting 
to between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. in the 
summer, and 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. in 
winter. Try not to take a picture 
within the two hours around neon, 
when the sun tends to flatten de- 
sirable shadows. 


11. For best indoor shots, use at 
least two big bulbs. Number 40’s 
are best for industrial locations. 
Place lights so the important de- 
tails are not obscured by shadows. 
Avoid direct reflections of bulbs 
into lens. 


12. Take your time. Don’t be in 
a hurry. Hold your camera steady. 
Don’t “punch” at the shutter re- 
lease. Squeeze it gently. 


13. Equip your camera with a 
wide angle lens, 90 mm or more. 
Such a lens gives sharp focus over 
maximum depth of field. And you 
don’t have to back off very far to 
get everything you want. This is 


particularly important when you 
shoot in crowded locations. 


14. Cleanup obvious slop before 
you shoot. That is, be sure latches 
are secured, safety goggles are on, 
electrical cabinets are closed, old 
soft drink bottles are off the win- 
dow sills. But don’t smear up nat- 
ural marks of exhaust pipes in a 
half-baked cleanup attempt, don’t 
wash mud off of a tractor tires 
that are photographed on mud, 
don’t clean away cutting fluid and 
normal chips around a machine 
tool. 


Now a word of caution: Although 
you can be the best advertising 
photographer your clients or com- 
pany can have (because you know 
best what you want the ads to 
show), stick with the professionals 
until you have thoroughly proven 
yourself. 

By no means should you take 
the pictures yourself just to save 
a few pennies—and this rule against 
penny-pinching also applies to your 
choice of engravers. You'll find 
that in the long run, the few bucks 
you might save here and there will 
show up in poor advertising photos. 
Although you may not consider 
good photos important, your reaclers 
do. And compared to them, you 
don’t count. e 
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IDEA NO, 145 


A Medal for MACY’S 


Nobody —but nobody—thinks up 
cleverer promotions than Macy’s, 
New York department store extra- 
ordinaire. For its Centennial, buyers 
had suppliers create many special 
items, to be labeled ‘Exclusive — 
Created Especially for Macy’s 
100th Anniversary”’. To label the 
variety of sizes, shapes, and ma- 
terials, Irma Stein. Purchasing 
Agent, thought of Kleen-Stik — the 
peel-an’-press adhesive that sticks 
tight on any surface. Morris Ros- 
enblum, Macy’s Creative Adver- 
tising Administrator, did the deli- 
cate design, handsomely executed 
on Gold Foil by Herb Rothchild of 
Rothchild Printing Co., NYC. 


K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S 


Outstanding 


P.O.P. ideas 


Featuring the World’s Most 
Versatile Self-Sticking Adhesive! 


IDEA NO. 146 


MARSHALL “Stars” with 
KLEEN-STIK 


Every boy (even grown-up ones!) 
wants to a western Marshal, 
complete with badge. Customers of 
Marshall Ventilated Mattress 
Co., Ltd., of Ajax, Ontario, got 
their chance at a recent convention, 
with this clever ‘“‘Marshall’’ badge 
printed on new Kleen-Stik 
**Lapel-Stik”’ in silver foil. Special 
self-sticking adhesive holds on coat 
lapel with a quick peel-an’-press . 
won’t harm clothing . . eliminates 
ins, clips, etc. Gordon Couper, 
arshall’s Ad Mgr., worked out 
this “‘star” idea with Bob Elgie 
and Fred Shaw of R. G. McLean 
Limited, Toronto. 


For more and better sales, 
hitch your wagon to the 
Kleen-Stik “‘star’’. Your reg- 
ular printer, lithographer, or 
silk-screener can show you a 
whole constellation of won- 
derful display and label ideas! 


KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives 
tr Advertising and Labeling 


S- S" SS“ S“H S-M S- S-M S" S-M S“ S"N S-N S-N S-M S-% S-» 


7300 W. Wilson Ave. ® Chicago 31, ill 
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Art director included . . 


Seated in the center of the sofa under the picture, agency art 


director George E. Coughlin takes an active part in meetings of Fred Wittner Agency 
and client American Type Founders. Discussing 1959 plans are three representatives 


each from Wittner and ATF. 


ART DIRECTORS 


continued from p. 62 


background (something he too often 
hears nothing about) of an adver- 
tising program. More important, 
agency and client have the benefit 
of his special viewpoint at the im- 
portant format-planning stage. 

This is not to say that preliminary 
client-agency discussions and re- 
search inevitably result in a posi- 
tive answer to the one best way to 
create an advertisement to do a 
given job. But they must result in 
an agreement based on the com- 
bined knowledge brought to the 
task by agency and client. 


Familiarity breeds cooperation 
- - Neither copy nor layout alone 
determines the basic approach of an 
advertising series. Both are tailored 
to the job to be done. Very often, 
the job to be done establishes fairly 
rigid ground rules for copy and il- 
lustrations, and in turn, design. 

The artist who is familiar with all 
the ground rules affecting the job at 
hand understands the limitations 
imposed by the rules, as does the 
writer who spends hours in confer- 
ence or poring over sales memo- 
randa. 


The point: Whenever time and 


simple economics permit, bring the 
art director into the picture early. 
Like the rest of us, he wants to 
broaden his knowledge of the fas- 
cinating business we are in. The re- 
sult will be an artist who likes his 
work, who knows the difference be- 
tween that dirty word, “compro- 
mise,’ and that absolute essential, 
“cooperation.” If you are lucky, he 
will stand up and blow off the roof 
when you throw him a curve... 
But then he'll be right, and you’d 
better listen. ® 





S 
\ JONES BOLT MFG CO 


— 





Lots of hard sell in our calendar this 
year, T. L.... we've added a copy 
block! 














sis elas 


when the railroads 


take stock ice) 


1959 


emaleliiele, 


\ 

Nothing aids planning like reflection—that’s why, once a year RAILWAY AGE 
Railway Age takes a deep breath—to give its readers a longer 
look at the railway picture. The Annual Review and Outlook 
number is what its name implies —just that—a look back, a look + 
around, a look ahead. What are the strong points in the railroad | g g R eVIEW 
economy? Where are the soft spots? Where to put on more 
speed? Where to apply the brakes? These are some of the ques- 
tions this big issue attempts to answer. 


Railway Age uses no tricks in the Review and Outlook 
issue. It isn’t done with mirrors. Reviews of the year’s operations 19 g utl k 
in every major phase of railroading are as authoritative and com- 


prehensive as our industry-trained staff can make them. Fore- 

casts by our editors and industry experts are grounded on facts, 

not fancy. This year Railway Age is redoubling its efforts to be aa 

as realistic about the future as it is about the past. 1958 has been Highlights 

a bumpy year. Management is listening for plain talk. @ The lowdown on the Transportation Act 


of 1958 
This is one reason why the 1959 Review and Outlook issue Sisthatenh Rertow <> cud udtiens, 


will be read with extraordinary interest. It’s no secret that rail- purchases and installations of all kinds 
road management is thoroughly aroused to the realization that 
the “do nothing” days are over. Signs of increased activity are 
evident all along the line. The order to hit harder, sell harder ool Di oe 
0 & Slere’ heal oil al al si halle Signaling and Communications — 

as gone out. Here’s a cue for you. And when management looks reunions: for spteniom 
to buy in 1959—make sure they're looking at you—in Railway ; 

. ) ) § ~— ’ What Washington will do 

Age’s Annual Review and Outlook Number. Don’t delay—your 
deadline is December 29, 1958. Send your reservation to Railway 
Age, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


RAILWAY AGE sanuary 19, 1959 
ANNUAL REVIEW & OUTLOOK NUMBER 


December 1958 e 13] 








Brightening piggyback picture 
The Freight Car Question 


Engineering and Maintenance — 
spotlight on modernity 








Advertising to 
bGaeseome-belem—oin-1-)! 
sp meleketel=) a) 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


GIVES YOU 


All major buyers in 
all major iron and steel 
producing centers 


CIRCULATION BY 
AREA OF INFLUENCE 


Executives 

General Management 
Plant Operators 
Maintenance Personnel 


CIRCULATION BY 
INDUSTRY LOCATION 

% Steel BZil&SE 
Market Capacity Circulation 
Eastern 20.9 21.1 
Pittsburgh-Youngstown 35.5 31.7 
Cleveland-Detroit 10.2 
Chicago 21.9 
Southern 5.7 
Western 5.8 


100.0 





IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BLDG., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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marketi ng 
research 


UPWARD 


Annual survey 
shows resurgence 
of U.S. Business 


® In 1959 U.S. businessmen are 
planning an over-all increase of ap- 
proximately 0.5% over their total 
capital expenditures in 1958, accord- 
ing to the recently-released, annual 
survey conducted by the McGraw- 
Hill Department of Economics. 

A decrease of 3% is being planned 


by manufacturing companies, while 
an increase of 2% is indicated by 
companies in the nonmanufacturing 
field during the next 12 month 
period. 


Behind the facts . . Data shown in 
the chart below resulted from ques- 
tionnaires received by the McGraw- 
Hill Department of Economics in 
October. 

Companies which annually par- 
ticipate in this survey are usually 
the larger companies in their in- 
dustry—which is a factor to con- 
sider when evaluating the figures 
reported. More medium-sized and 
smaller companies have been in- 
cluded this year, however, than in 
past surveys. 

Reporting companies employ over 
50% of all workers in the group of 
industries consisting of oil, utilities, 
railroads, chemicals, autos and steel. 
In industries other than these, com- 





Industry 


Chemicals and allied products 
Electrical machinery 
Fabricated metal parts & instru- 
ments 
Food and kindred products 
Nonbeverages 
Beverages 
Machinery 
Paper and allied products 
Petroleum refining 
Primary metals 
Iron and steel production 
Nonferrous metal production 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Textile mill products 
Transportation equipment 
Autos, trucks and parts 
Other transportation equipment 
Miscellaneous manufacturing’ 


ALL MANUFACTURING 


Commercial! 
Electric and gas utilities 
7 


fe ‘on ore? 
Nonferrous 
Nonmetallic* 

Petroleum 
Production‘ 
Transportation® 
Refining 
Marketing 
Other 


Railroads 
Other transportation, and 
communciation 
NONMANUFACTURING 
TOTAL*® 


other large commercial businesses 
Excludes taconite 

. Excludes mining by manufacturing companies 
Does not include bonus payments for leases 


Economics 





Manufacturing Industries 
(Dollar values in millions) 


Capital 
Spending 
1958 
(Estimate)* 
$ 1,400 
517 


$10,009 


Nonmanufacturing Industries 
$ 6,694 
6,280 
425 
153 
157 


65 
5.158 
3,703 

389 
606 
405 

55 

Transportation and communication sortase 


4,14] 
$22,843 


. Figures based on large chain, mail order and department stores, insurance companies, banks and 


Includes oi! pipelines; does not include gas pipelines, included under gas utilities 
Nonmanufacturing total excludes petroleum refining, which is included in the manufacturing total. 
. Includes also: 21—Tobacco; 23—Apparel; 24—Lumber; 25—Furniture; 27—Printing; 31—Leather. 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Securities and Exchange Commission, McGraw-Hill Department of 


Sales 
Expected 
Capital Capital (Physical 
Socomes Spending Volume) 
1959 % Change ¥% Change 
(Planned) *58- “58-59 
$ 1,288 10 
507 5 
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$ 9.678 
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$23,344 +2 —_ 


Source: McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 

















Age of Manufacturing Capacity 


Industry Modernization Needs 
(August 1958) 


Cost to 
PR :} 





Prior 


a 
im 
aQ 


88 BS SSB BF: 


Industry 
Chemicals and allied 
products 
Electrical machinery 
Fabricated metal parts 
Food and kindred 
products 
Machinery 
Paper and allied 
products 
Petroleum refining 
Primary metals 
Iron and steel 
producers 
Nonferrous metal 
producers 
Rubber and misc. plastics 
Stone, clay & glass 
products 
Textile mill products 
Transportation equipment 
Autos, trucks and parts 
Other transportation 
eqpmt. 
Miscellaneous 
manufacturing 


ALL MANUFACTURING 


2S £8 


&S 





% Installed 


to 
Dec. 1945 


Obsolete 

Facilities 

Millions of 
Dollars 


% Installed % Installed 
Dec. 1945 Dec. 1950 


to to 
Dec. 1950 Dec. 1957 
23 47 $ 3.070 


18 48 1,917 
17 29 2,351 


19 23 3,443 
21 38 3,224 


17 34 2.655 
26 29 1,499 


16 2,855 
13 1,022 
4 600 


20 1,840 
18 1,001 


1] 2,204 
9 y 854 
21 6.236 
19 34,771 


Source: McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 








panies were specifically selected to 
provide a representative cross-sec- 
tion of their industry. In the indus- 
trial sample, companies included are 
those which employ approximately 
nine million workers—about 40% of 
total employment of all industry. 


Statistical notes . . Most of the 
dollar estimates reported in the sur- 
vey are not directly comparable 
with capital expenditure statistics 
published by th U. S. Department 
of Commerce and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The reason 
is that expenditures have been clas- 
sified to: 

@ Provide a mining figure which— 
unlike government data—does not 
include oil well drilling, but which 
does include most of the mining ex- 
penditures by manufacturing com- 
panies. 

@ Provide a petroleum figure which 
covers the “entire petroleum indus- 
try.” 


Manufacturing . . Although about 
half of the major manufacturing in- 
dustries plan to increase their 
spending on new plants and equip- 
ment next year, no industry plans 
to match its 1957 level. From a sales 


standpoint, however, these indus- 
tries expect to post a 9% increase in 
physical volume over their 1958 
totals. 


Nonmanufacturing .. With a 27% 
jump over 1958 spending, iron ore 
mining heads the list of nonmanu- 
facturing industries planning in- 
creased expenditures. Petroleum 


. production holds second place, with 


a 10% planned increase. 


Modernization . . Despite a 50% 
increase in capacity since 1950, a 
large portion of U.S. manufacturing 
capacity is obsolete—as shown in 
the table above. As indicated in the 
table, the cost of replacing obsolete 
facilities with the best new plants 
and equipment would be nearly $35 
billion. 

Indications are that industry plans 
to proceed with modernization of its 
productive facilities, by shifting 
emphasis in capital spending strong- 
ly toward replacement and modern- 
ization, rather than expansion. A 
survey conducted last spring by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Eco- 
nomics indicates that such spending 
will be most noticeable in the years 
1959-1961. s 


It costs so little to take advan- 
tage of the dynamic selling 
power of natural color adver- 
tising when you use 


® 3-D 


“natural color with added depth” 


Curteccheotor® 3-D 


“the finest in natural color 


: advertising 
POST CARDS 


circulars 
iumbo cards 
business cards 
double reply cards 
catalogues 
catalogue sheets 
color inserts 


individually designed tor 


@ quality 
@ economy 
@ effectiveness 


Write at once for your FREE copy of our 1958 
Direct Mail Color Kit with samples and prices 
~then you be the judge. Investigate the 
Curteich way. Noturol color gay,within reoch 


of any budget let us show you 


CURT TEICH & CO., INC. 
1733 W. Irving Park Rd., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 








Firm ...... 
Attn. of......... 


Street 


December 1958 @ 133 








YOU CAN GIVE YOUR 
SALESMEN A. KEY TO 


THE CITY (CHICAGO, THAT Is) 


Regular advertising in COMMERCE 
MAGAZINE is the key that fits the 
most important KEYHOLE in the 
vast Chicagoland industrial area. 
This is the keyhole that leads 
directly to commercial and industrial 
top management men — COMMERCE’S 
12,916 (monthly average) circulation 
provides advertisers with a higher 
concentration of readers in this group 
than any other business publication. 


DO YOUR MEN CALL ON 
THESE COMMERCE READERS? 


1336 Owners or Partners 
129 Board Chairmen 
3165 Presidents 
1229 Vice Presidents 
308 Secretaries 
236 Treasurers 
138 Comptrollers 
1068 General Managers 
708 Dist., or Regional Managers 
580 Sales Managers 
510 Traffic Managers 
748 Div. or Dept. Managers 
896 with Miscellaneous Titles 


HELP THEM UNLOCK THESE MANAGEMENT 
DOORS BY REGULAR ADVERTISING IN 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE 


30 West Monroe St.,—Chicago, Ill.—FRanklin 2-7700 
Published by The Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry 











gives you inside information to 
help you locate the right industrial 
markets for you. Provides facts 
and figures on 73 major 


industrial and trade markets. 
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marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


1201/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Premium promotion techniques 
outlined in idea booklet 

Thirty-three promotional ideas featuring 
the use of premiums, are presented in a 
booklet released by Eureka Specialty 
Printing Co, 

Applications range from give-away pro- 
grams to sales-incentive plans, and the 44- 
page booklet also includes information on 
developing a complete promotion program. 


1202/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Sample kit shows variety of 
uses for paper containers 


The multiple uses of paper containers 
and protectors are illustrated with actual 
samples, in a kit prepared by Jonesville 
Paper Tube Corp. 

Included are examples of plain and 
printed spiral tubes, formed plugs, die-cut 
parts, and telescopic tubes. 


1203/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Report on equipment used 
in mining operations 


Purchases and uses of bulldozers and 
front-end loaders in the mining industry 
are detailed in two reports from Engineer- 
ing & Mining Journal. 

Based on a recent survey of U.S. mines, 
it covers type of equipment purchased, 
and equipment use in different mining op- 
erations. 


1204/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Coal handling procedures 
described in research report 


Statistics on the use of conveyor belting 
by coal consumers and handlers are 
shown in a report from Mechanization, 
Inc. 

Included are data on coal consumption, 








replacement expenditures, and current and 
future purchases for five segments of the 
coal-using market. 


1205/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report surveys air conditioning 
and heating market 


Examples of types of equipment pur- 
chased, identification of buying influences, 
and job functions are described in a book- 
let prepared by Air Conditioning, Heating 
& Ventilating. 

Also included is an explanation of the 
publication's system for determining areas 
of buying power, and an editorial anal- 
ysis, 


1206/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet presents data on 
1959 motel market 


Current and future developments in the 
motel market are shown in the 1959 ‘’Mo- 
tel Market & Sales Study”, recently re- 
leased by the American Motel Magazine. 

Included in the 16-page booklet is ma- 
terial on purchasing power, product dis- 
tribution and the latest motel census. 


1207/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Data sheets contain statistics on 
coal production and marketing 


An outline of expected growth, use of 
mcchinery and equipment and marketing 
procedures, is presented in the first of two 
data sheets on the coal industry. 

Prepared by Coal Age, the second study 
contains a breakdown of bituminous coal 
production, by county, in the U.S. 


1208/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
“Fact book” shows statistics 
on automobile market 


Over 70 pages of charts and tables, in 
a recently released booklet, illustrate the 
extent of automotive production, sales and 
cwnership. 





vv 


Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned om these pages. 


marketing 


aids 


® Send for these free selling tools 


Prepared by the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, it contains data on 
passenger cars, trucks, and busses, ar 
well as highway construction expenditurer 
and revenues. 


1209/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Study provides data on 
mobile home market 


An analysis of mobile home production, 
sales, and distribution factors is shown in 
a booklet issued by Trailer Dealer. 

Pointing to 1957 retail sales of over 612 
million dollars, it includes sales and dis- 
tribution comparisons by state and re- 
gional area. 


1210/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Publication explains policy 
for reaching design field 


An evaluation of its editorial purpose 
and method of operation, is presented in 
a brochure issued by Design News. 

Analyzing editorial content in relation 
to type of readership, it includes an SIC 
and job function breakdown of circulation. 


1211/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Brochure describes system for 
personal gift selection 


A business gift plan by which the recipi- 
ent chooses his gift from selections in a 
predetermined price range, is outlined in 





Readers’ Service Dept. 


0812 


Continued on next page 
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Please send me the following 
research and media data... NAME 
1201 1202 1203 1204 
TITLE 
1205 1206 1207 #«1208 
COMPANY 
1209 1210 = 1211 1212 
mmm kas. 
1217 1218 ADORESS 
CITY & ZONE 
*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond March 15, 1859 
i 
Postage No 
Will Be Paid Heaps Sump 
by If Mailed in the 
Addressee United States 








First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 








MARKETING AIDS. . 


continued from previous page 


a brochure from Select-A-Gift Div. Ebsco 
Ind. 

Gifts are selected from an illustrated 
booklet sent with a personalized greeting, 
and are available in price ranges of 2 to 
150 dollars. 


1212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet shows type of business 
films used by TV stations 


What television stations look for in se- 
lecting business films for free broadcast, 
is detailed in a 16-page illustrated report 
prepared by Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice. 

Listing favorite subjects used, proper 
film length, and frequency of use, it in- 
cludes comments made by over 200 statior 
film directors. 


1213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New office automation publica- 
tion releases media data file 


An explanation of editorial policy and 
content of a new publication covering the 
field of office automation, is presented in 
a 22-page brochure. 

Prepared by Management & Business 
Automation, whose first issue will appear 
in January, it includes data on circulation, 
personnel, and format. 


1214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Research study compares reader- 
ship of several school papers 


An evaluation of the reading habits of 
administrators who receive more than one 
school magazine, is contained in a report 
released by School Management. 

Conducted on a cross section of school 

stricts with enrollments of 300 or more, it 
outlines readership by title and job func- 


tion. 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, IIL 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond March 15, 1959 


1215/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Survey shows function and 
buying influence of designers 


A comprehensive analysis of the dollar 
and sales volume of goods produced by 
industrial designers, and their function in 
relation to management, is presented in a 
16-page study. 

Recently released by Industrial Design, 
the report includés a breakdown of mate- 
rials and fabrication methods, as selected 
by design executives. 


1216/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Oil drilling and producing 
data book released 


Their annual data book, containing de- 
tailed statistics on the oil drilling and pro- 
ducing industry, has been prepared by 
World Oil. 

Included is an analysis of future pro- 
machinery, 
personnel, and an evaluation of the publi- 
cation’s market coverage. 


duction, present operations, 


1217/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Profile shows executive buying 
influences—-explains directory 


The results of a 10-city survey to deter- 
mine the extent of top management's par- 
ticipation in purchasing decisions, are con- 
tained in a report from Dun’s Review & 
Modern Industry. 

Also included is an editorial analysis of 
the publicertion, and information on a new 
directory listing million dollar firms. 


1218/Circle on Readers’ 
Market and media file issued, 
includes Canadian forecast 


Service Card 


An anolysis of editorial content, per- 
sonnel and circulation, as well as informa- 
tion on special services and market cov- 
ered, is presented in a 37-page booklet re- 
leased by Canadian Business. 

Also included is a forecast of Canada’s 
economy for 1959, with special emphasis 
on maior industries and foreign trade. 


< 
< 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
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January 


18-22.. 


National Association of Home 
Builders, Hotels Conrad Hilton & 
Sherman & Coliseum, Chicago. 


..- Associated Equipment Distributors, 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


- National Plant Maintenance and 


Engineering Show, Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. 


. International Heating & Air-Condi- 


tioning Exposition, Commercial Mu- 
seum & Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 


.. National Automobile Dealers Equip- 


ment Exhibition, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 


February 


7-11.. 


15-19.. 


16-19.. 


20-23... 


Southeastern Gin Suppliers Exhibit, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mason Contractors Association of 
America, Chase Hotel, St. Louis. 
Western States Meat Packers As- 
sociation, Sheraton-Palace, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation—The Canners Show, Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 


March 


16-19.. 


American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Memorial Auditorium, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Western Metal Exposition & Con- 
gress, Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. 

Institute of Radio Encineers’ Radio 
Engineering Show, Coliseum, New 
York. 


- Society of Automotive Engineers— 


5-10... 


7-9.. 


16-18.. 


National Aeronautical Production 
Forum and Aircraft Engineering 
Display, Commodore, New York 
City. 


Atomic Industrial Forum—Atom 
Fair, Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Welding Society—Weld- 
ing & Allied Industry Exposition, 
Chicago. 

Institute of Radio Engineers South- 
western Conference & Electronics 
Show, Municipal Audit, Dallas. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


- AMA National Packaging Exposi 


tion, International Amphitheatre, 


Chicago. 


.-»Engineered Castings Show, Ameri 


can Foundrymen’s Society, Sher 
man & Morrison Hotels, Chicago. 


-»Metal Powder Association, Shera- 


ton-Cadillac, Detroit. 


-American Society of Lubrication 


Engineers, Statler Hotel, Buffalo 
New York. 


- American Trucking Association 


Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn. 


.- Liquefied Petroleum Gas Associa 


tion, Chicago. 


.- Institute of Radio Engineers’ Na 


tional Aeronautical & Navigational 
Electronics Conference, Hotel Bilt 
more, Dayton, Ohio. 


.. International Petroleum Exposition 


& Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 


- Institute of Food Technologists- 


Industrial Exhibits, Philadelphia. 


«Design Engineering Show, Conven- 


tion Hall, Philadelphia. 


-- National Office Management Asso- 


ciation—Office Machinery & Equip- 
ment Exposition, Municipal Audit., 
New Orleans. 


--Armed Forces Communications & 


Electronics Association, Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


- National Plumbing & Heating Expo- 


sition, Exposition Hall, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


- Oil Heat & Domestic Cooling Exp 


sition, Statler, Boston, Mass. 


.. Confectionery Industries Exposition, 


Chicago, Ill. 


- American Rocket Society—Astro- 


nautical Exposition, Del Coronado, 
San Diego, Calif. 


-- Material Handling Institute, Public 


Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


-.- National Sales Executives & Sales 


Equipment Fair, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 


. Railway Supply Manufacturers As- 


sociation, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 
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More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 

Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays inc. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE 
PHONE EASTGATE 


December 1958 @ 137 











WITH MEN WHO MAKE 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


says GERALD K. CUSHING 


Business Development 
Maclaren Advertising Co., Ltd. 


“Industrial Marketing has always proved to be a reliable 
guide to sound advertising principles. My associates 

and I have used IM articles to good advantage on many 
occasions, particularly when we required additional 
ammunition to back up facts which we already recognized to 
be pretty certain. We all enjoy, and benefit from, IM.” 


With the exception of a “temporary excursion” into selling, and four years of World 
War II service with the R.C.A.F. and R.A.F., Mr. Cushing has concentrated on 

the field of advertising. Associated with the MacLaren Advertising Company for 
16 of his 25 years’ experience, he is among those who have contributed to the 
unusually rapid growth of that Canadian agency’s business during the 

past decade. Mr. Cushing’s personal life centers about his family and weekends at a 
renovated ancestral stone mill at Cushing, Quebec, on the Ottawa River. Some of 
his leisure time also is devoted to gardening and writing poems—two of which were 
recently published in the Canadian press. 
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The magazine of selling and adeeiliang Uo business and amdubly 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
460 LEXINGTON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


® NB) 1 Year (13 issues) $3 





says R. H. GALE 
Director of Advertising 
Eaton Manufacturing Co. 


“Industrial Marketing is a mental stimulant. It has 
sparked our thinking into channels that otherwise might 
have been overlooked entirely. The modest subscription 
price is one of our better investments.” 


Armed with a B.S. degree from the Case School of Applied Science, Mr. Gale joined 
the Eaton Manufacturing Co. in 1929. He has continued at Eaton, where he 
advanced from initial positions in the Axle Division’s service and sales departments 
to sales promotion manager for the corporation. In his current post, he 

serves as director of advertising for all Eaton divisions. Mr. Gale is a member of 

the Cleveland Ad Club and the N.I.A.A. Outside the business world, his interests 
include woodworking and collecting pattern pressed glass. 


says RICHARD L. BRACKEN 
Advertising Manager 
Federal-Mogul Service 


“Industrial Marketing is a useful tool for developing and 
keeping up to date a repository of facts affecting our ever- 
changing marketing activities. We at Federal-Mogul 
Service management level consider it a must to read.” 


Mr. Bracken’s background includes eight years of military service as an engineering 
officer, and extensive experience as a sales engineer for anti-friction bearings. Prior 
to his 1954 joining of Federal-Mogul Service, a division of Federal-Mogul-Bower 
Bearings, Inc., he worked for the Tyson Bearing Corporation. Mr. Bracken 

was an industrial sales engineer in F-M Service’s Pittsburgh district for three 
years before being promoted to his present position at the company headquarters 

in Detroit in 1957. On the sports front, he enjoys golf, bowling, fishing and hunting. 








Croplife, the weekly newspaper 
of the agricultural chemicals 
industry, announces 


AN ALL NEW 
FERTILIZER - PESTICIDE 
PRODUCTION EDITION 


Beginning January 19, 1959, and 
every fourth week thereafter. 


New, deeper penetration in your 
prime market! 


New, added circulation at no 
added cost! 


Here’s a helpful, authoritative source 
on problems of liquid and dry formu- 
lation of pesticides, fertilizer mixing, 
carriers, equipment and mainte- 
nance, bagging and packaging, stor- 
age, safety, materials handling—and 
many more items that are the prime 
concern of your prospects! Here are 
“case history” articles, trade news, 
patent and trademark information. 
It’s the new FERTILIZER-PESTI- 
CIDE PRODUCTION EDITION 
of Croplife . . . published every 4th 
week beginning January 19, 1959 

. aimed directly at production 
men and plant managers 
giving you a fully validated, named 
circulation of approximately 8,500 
top prospects in the fast-growing 
agricultural chemical field. Now... 
while you’re looking for ways to 
make 59 a bigger, better vear for 
you, reserve your space in Croplife’s 
January 19 Fertilizer-Pesticide 
Production Edition. Plan a_year- 
long program in Croplife to reach 
the complete buying team—produc- 
tion men and plant managers—of 
the booming fertilizer-pesticide field. 
Write, wire or call your nearest 
representative. 


Croplife 


The Miller Publishing Company 
Specializing in business 
journalism since 1873 


2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
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What 
one form of power 
is cheaper today 
than in 1940? 
Ld | Seceecesesaes 


Triple threat campaign 


Selis three products 
by advertising one 


= When a company promotes its 
own product, that’s advertising. 
When the same company promotes 
another manufacturer’s product, 
that’s public relations. Exide Indus- 
trial Division, Philadelphia, man- 
aged to combine both techniques in 
one advertising campaign and ended 
up promoting two groups of prod- 
ucts—besides its own. 

Exide, a division of Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co., manufactures mo- 
tive power storage batteries, but the 
year-long ad campaign was de- 
signed to sell industrial trucks. Ob- 
viously, increased industrial truck 
sales meant increased storage bat- 
tery sales. The unique quality of 
the campaign lies in the way the 
ads were merchandised. 

Since the charging electricity 
needed to revitalize the truck bat- 
teries is the only “fuel” required, 
Exide wanted the economy of elec- 
tric trucks brought home to the 
management men influential in 
making purchasing decisions. This 
management audience, Exide felt, 
was not being made sufficiently 
aware of the advantages of this type 
of motive power. 


Poses question . . Typical Exide cam- 
paign ad asks readers what form of 
power is cheaper today, answers ques- 
tion: electricity. Ads, all presented in 
editorial style, were designed to sell 
economy of electrical industrial trucks. 
Sale of Exide storage batteries was ulti- 
mate goal. 


The result was a series of six sim- 
ple, editorial-style advertisements 
citing the advantages of electric 
truck power. The ads ran over a 
year’s period, primarily in Business 
Week. Ads in Factory Management 
& Maintenance, Flow, Iron Age, 
Modern Materials Handling, Pur- 
chasing, Steel and other leading 
business publications supplemented 
the campaign. Copy was short and 
each ad in the series cited a par- 
ticular advantage of electric trucks 
over gasoline truck competition. All, 
however, played variations on a 
central theme—the economy of 
electric power. 

“Electric industrial trucks are a 
better power bargain today than 
ever before,” was the substance of 
the theme. “You buy the power 
from your local electric company at 
low rates. Heavy-duty storage bat- 
teries last for years without re- 
placement. They are quickly and 
easily recharged with low cost elec- 
tricity for years-long service.” 

“What Form Of Power Is Cheap- 
er Today Than In 1940?” asked one 
ad. “Operate Your Industrial Trucks 
a Full Shift For 48c” said another. 
And still another: “Save $1,000 a 





Year On Every Industrial Truck 
You Use.” 

To get added mileage from the 
series, Exide kept its own manage- 
ment and sales people closely in- 
formed of the campaign’s progress. 
Copies of ads were mailed in ad- 
vance to management levels among 
electric truck manufacturers, mak- 
ers of battery chargers, electric util- 
ities personnel and to truck manu- 
facturers’ agents and dealers. Com- 
panies wishing to distribute the ‘ads 
themselves received additional 
quantities upon request. At the end 
of the campaign, the complete ad 
series, in booklet form, was widely 
distributed. 

In all, more than 11,000 ad re- 
prints were requested. Response 
from electri. truck manufacturers 
was more or less expected, Exide 
officials agree, but enthusiastic re- 
sponse from several electric utilities 
was an agreeable bonus. Several re- 
sponding utility companies  re- 
quested the ad reprints for incor- 
poration into campaigns of their 
own. 

Encouraged by the utilities’ inter- 
est, Exide carried the entire cam- 
paign one step further. Reprints of 
the ads were mailed to a list of elec- 
tric utility companies with a cover- 
ing letter for company executives. 
The letter explained the purpose of 
the campaign and how an obvious 
by-product was the benefit to the 
utilities themselves. 

To sum it all up, Exide officials 
report, a great deal of mileage is be- 
ing derived from one six-ad cam- 
paign. The interest generated has 
been even greater than they dared 
hope and the company feels certain 
that increased Exide sales cannot 
help but result. 





1 don’t suppose the sales manager is 
in? 














Why we use... 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


“The Oil Center Tool Company is 
quite proud of the fact that it mass 
produces a large number of ‘stock’ 
wellhead components. We are 
equally proud that our research, 
development and manufacturing 
facilities are versatile and elastic 
enough to fashion many ‘custom’ 
Christmas Trees. . 


“The above merely points up that W. A. WOLFF 
P . President 
oil and gas completions do not Oil Center Tool Co. 


Subsidiary of 
Food Machinery Corp. 


“But, whether the project is a triple-pay discovery or a single 
zone producer, the members of the AIME — those people who 
read JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY — are 
instrumental in purchasing (and sometimes designing) the 
whole, or certain components, of the wellhead. 


follow patterns. 


“Q-C-T is constantly redesigning its Christmas Trees to keep 
abreast of industry needs. Engineers must be informed of the 
newest offerings. 

“We think a good way to inform them is through the pages 
of JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY.” 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


is used by many advertisers of oil field tools, equipment and 
services who correctly reason that good advertising precedes 
and follows the salesman on his appointed round of contacts. 
If your product sales depend on the specification or approval of 
drilling and production engineers, be sure your advertising is 
scheduled in JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 
...the magazine most needed by petroleum engineers 
throughout the world. 


petroleum engineers are educated to specify and buy 





JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


December 1958 @ 14l 











He’s reading 


about 
automation in... 











— 





com MINING | © 


Although possibly a little 
over zealous, the man above 
has something in common 
with every reader of Coal 
Mining. He depends on each 
issue for the latest news on 
methods, equipment and 
personnel. 

In fact, a recent survey of 
326 readers showed that 
the typical coal executive 
spends at least 24 hours on 
each issue. Over 76% of 
these stated that Coal Min- 
ing’s series about automation 
had proved of value in the 
selection of equipment. 

When you advertise to the 
coal industry, use the publi- 
cation that’s read most, 
quoted most by men who 
buy most . . . Coal Mining. 


AA-4746 


COAL MINING 
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What is « sensible definition of 
Wyandotte's technical service? 


is Wyandotte technical service 
@ one-man band? 


Can Wyandotte technical service 
create a new product for you? 


a " 





cn 





Dual role . . 





Front pages of Wyandotte inserts above employ whimsical art to stop 


reader, down-to-earth informative copy to keep him reading. Reverse side (example 
at right) gets even more specific with case-history type copy and photos. 


How Wyandotte sells 
its technical service 


In the manufacture of chemical raw materials, technical 


service is a strong sales tool, but few people knew so 


until this company built an ad campaign around it 


= No manufacturer of chemical raw materials for the various process 
industries can afford to underrate the importance of its technical service. 
We don’t at Wyandotte and neither do our major competitors. 

Our technical service department is set up to perform the following 


functions: 


© Help our customers use our products to the best advantage in their 


operations. 


@ Supply information on our prod- 
ucts: their chemical and physical 
properties; how to handle and store 
them; their specifications and use 
limitations. 


® Consult with customers’ re- 
searchers on any problem that may 
suggest the use of one or more of 


our products. 


Technical service has long been 
recognized within this highly spe- 
cialized segment of the industry as 
the invaluable selling tool that it 
is. Outside, however, the true func- 
tions of technical service have not 
been clearly understood. Many vital 
questions concerning the nature and 
scope of industrial technical serv- 
ices have heretofore been left un- 
answered in most trade ads directed 
to users of raw-material chemicals. 

Over this past year we and our 


agency—Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, Detroit—have been cor- 
recting the oversight with a full- 
scale, four-color advertising cam- 
paign featuring, in detail, the tech- 
nical service offered by Wyandotte 
Chemicals. In our ads, we try to 
give sensible, concrete descriptions 
of the department’s functions. 
Actually, we began thinking about 
the new series two years ago. We 
wanted our ads to look as im- 
portant—and to be as practical in 
character and content—as_ their 
subject. We developed and produced 
a series of two-page color inserts. 
The first side of each insert pre- 
sents an essential aspect of our 
technical service with deft, light- 
touch art and bedrock copy. One 
headline for example, reads, “Can 
Wyandotte technical service save 
money for you?” Copy explains in 





By Corman J. Diehl, 
Advertising Manager 
Michigan Alakli Div. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Smoothing out problems in papermaking 


an example of Wyandotte techtacn] seriwe @t work 


all honesty, “Ofttimes no saving at 
all is effected. But in almost every 
instance a valuable service is per- 
formed.” That’s the tone throughout 
the series. 

On the reverse side of each page 
is a specific example of Wyandotte 
technical service at work. Typical 
subjects: “Designing a continuous 
hypochlorite unit” . “Stretching 
dollars for rubbermakers.” 

The ads ran in Chemical Engi- 
neering, Chemical & Engineering 
News and Chemical Week. 

Six ads were prepared for 1958, 
and comments like these from many 
quarters indicate that they’re doing 
exactly the job they were designed 
to do: 


> “I see you are increasing your 
tech service activity at Wyandotte.” 
(Actually, we are not. We’re merely 

Continued on page 144 





one WHERE YOU GET RESULTS 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 


(First 10 months of 1958 — including all special issues) 





INSTRUMENTS 
AND AUTOMATION 


INSTRUMENT & 
APPARATUS NEWS* 


CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 


ISA JOURNAL 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL 





200 400 600 
*IAN is published bi-monthly; the others are monthly 


NUMBER OF EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISERS 


(First 10 months of 1958 — including all special issues) 





| 
283 


INSTRUMENTS 
AND AUTOMATION 


APPARATUS NEWS: 161 
146 


CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 


ISA JOURNAL 40 


serene" AT 
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100 200 300 


*IAN is published bi-monthly; the others are monthly 


For the 31st consecutive year — TOPS in 


ADVERTISER PREFERENCE 


This continuing leadership dramatizes a confidence born of resultful 








performance for advertisers in the industrial instrument-automatic 
control field. Reader response-ability, tabulated in the chart below, 
helped create that confidence. Why not put these Instruments 


Publishing Company publications to work for you in 1959? 


INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION +» INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS 
MILITARY SYSTEMS DESIGN + | & A BUYERS’ GUIDE 


(Formerly Military Automation) 


845 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


AARNE CNN A A AE ORSESS 1S RNR  ee 
TOTAL SALES LEADS FORWARDED TO MANUFACTURERS 


_TOTAL LEADS 


116, 571 





Ipc PUBLICATIONS _ISSUES — 


JULY 1957 to 
JUNE 1958 


wuLy- AUGUST 1957 
to MAY-JUNE 1958 


MILITARY JULY-AUGUST 1957 


- 338, 340 
SYSTEMS DESIGN to MAY-JUNE 1958 83, 072 
_(Formerly h Military | Automation) , ane PEA 


537,983 


INSTRUMENTS 
rectsnd AUTOMATION 





INSTRUMENT & 
APPARATUS NEWS 











TOTAL LEADS FORWARDED FROM i-P-C 
PUBLICATIONS’ NON-DUPLICATED CIRC. 
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im reprints 


TITITITLL 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


CUONEESCRESEEEEGEDUDEUECOEOEEOESROEESEGSOOOUDDORECCEEOEREEEONCEORDOROSEREDOERANTOOUCUEOOOEEERECHACUCCOCOOROREREECOOSOUOCCEOROCERREECCRODDOCOE EEE RRE RED 


R361 A basic guide to better press releases 
Information on developing business press releases and features, writing 
the copy, illustrating it, method of presentation and a separate checklist 
on typical opportunities for industrial publicity 
How to sell an idea to your boss — by Fred DeArmond 
Tips on how to first test the validity of your idea and then to present it clearly 
and concisely to prove your case—even after the idea has been flatly turned down 
Business publications’ share of the advertising dollar moves up — by Angelo R. 
Venexzian 
This article traces the development of amount of space allotted to business publications 
by industrial advertisers and tells why it continues to increase 
A basic guide to better direct mail copy — by Paul J. Bringe 
At what level should you write for your prospects to understand your copy 
test your copy . . .what copywriting traps should be avoided? These basic points 
are thoroughly covered in this article 
A basic guide to company communications — by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 
The field of printed company communications is covered from the lowly plant bulletin 
board to the annual report to employes, with a checklist included to help do a more 
effective over-al| job 
What's best? Big ads seldom . . small ods often? — by George W. Dewey 
How a mathematical formula can help to take some of the guesswork out of your advertising 
planning and present some highly interesting conclusions 
How te get technical help with technical publicity — by Michael K, Bonner 
This author tells of obtaining good technical publicity through an effective 
partnership between the advertising manager and the engineering department 
A basic guide te market planning — by Wroe Alderson 
How your company can “‘conquer the future’ through market planning, why market 
planning is necessary, and how to plan by outlining seven steps of the planning 
process. Adapted from a talk at the 1958 NIAA conference. 
How to get more value from trade show exhibits 
Various aspects of exhibiting and yardsticks for measuring them as determined by the 
Industrial Advertising Research Institute, based on what is probably the most 
intensive single study of industrial trade show exhibiting ever conducted. 
Hew industrial companies determine ad budgets — by John J, O'Rourke 
Latest National Industrial Advertisers Association budget study based on reports 
from 467 companies of various sizes, which sell to industry. 
When should you buy promotional services outside? — by Dick Hodgson 
Eight reasons why industrial advertisers should ‘‘always’’ buy promotional services 
outside, as well as some drawbacks of working through such services. Based on 
business and industrial advertising workshop held by Association of National 
Advertisers. 


A guide to effective selling at a trade show 

How booth personnel should behave at a trade show in order to do their most effective 
selling job, based on original material prepared by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

for their trade show personnel. 

‘Humanizing’ technical ads 

The Hays Corp. tells how they “humanize” their ads, aimed at engineers in highly 
technical fields, with easy-going language and simply stated thoughts. 

Why Alco switched agencies — by A. R. Jaeckel 

A decision based on the belief that auxiliary functions can be handled best and 

cheapest at home, and limiting the agency functions to advertising. 

How to pay advertising agencies what they’re worth — by Ira Rubel 

An authority on agency financial management tells of a compensation 

plan to give agency a fair profit and client the best advertising for the money. 

What else does your advertising agency have to offer? — by John D. Williams 
An agency, whose slogan is ‘Advertising with Follow-Through,’’ answers business 
management by re-emphasizing importance of ‘‘extra’’ agency functions. 

Hew industrial edvertisers pick new agencies — by Dick Hodgson 

Based on an IM survey of advertisers who actually changed agencies last year, giving 
reasons why they were dissatisfied and what they were looking for in the new agency 
A basic guide to distributor promotion — by S. H. ‘Ted’ Isaacs 

“Case history’’ material as well as broad general information to be used as a guide to 
effective promotion programs for distributors through whom manufacturers sell. 

A complete guide to sales incentives —- by R. C. Ausbeck 

A practical guide to the use of sales incentives, explaining step-by-step planning of an 
incentive program and a checklist of 44 objectives which such a program can accomplish 
Your complete guide to holding an open house — by Russell R. Jalbert 

Details on 38 specific planning areas of holding an open house, including: objectives, 
theme, budget, issuing invitations, press conference, pliant tour and entertainment with 
handy checklist to be sure no details have been overlooked. 

Markets from highways today and tomorrow — by H. Jay Bullen 

For those not now selling to the highway construction market, this 

article provides information significant in their marketing pians. 

A yoy guide to readership reports — by J. Wesley Rosberg 

An analysis of the value of readership reports with a detailed 

description of the services now available to business publications. 

Weighing the success of new product ideas — by Dr. C. Wilson Randle 

A member of a management consultant company discusses today’s new product 

picture and provides a blueprint for-pianning, developing and marketing new products. 
Hew to advertise a corporation — by Russell M. Sanderson 

Don’t wait until your company needs capital to start advertising the name of the 
company. Here are some ideas for making your company well-known, now. 


how to 
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WYANDOTTE .. 


continued from p. 143 


letting people know more about 
what we've had all along!) 


> “It’s the first time I’ve realized 
what the sound, practical limitations 
are within which a supplier can be 
of service to a customer.” 


> “You are to be congratulated for 
breaking away from the conven- 
tional usages in favor of something 
bright and meaningful at the same 
time.” 


> “Congratulations on a new and 
fresh approach.” 

Make no mistake about this: we 
consider our technical service as 
fine as any in the industry. That’s 
why we developed this first-of-its 
kind campaign. And that’s why 
we're advertising our technical 
services for all it’s worth! " 





New type insert shows 
up in house organ 


Even employe house organs are 
carrying unusual inserts these days. 
“The Rig,” bi-monthly company in- 
ternal of New York State Natural 
Gas Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., carried 
a_ less-than-full-page size insert 
bound into a recent issue. 

Affixed to the insert in two die- 
cut slots was a 24%x334” “fact card” 
giving vital statistics on the com- 
pany—chief personnel, number of 
employes, market areas, volume of 
sales, etc. 

The card, of durable plastic, is of 
proper size to be easily fitted into 
pocket or wallet for handy refer- 
ence. 


Subpoena stimulates 
trade show attendance 


The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association drummed up attend- 
ance at its Fifth Annual Building 
Products Exposition in Chicago by 


serving subpoenas. The make-be- 


lieve subpoenas were sent out in a 
self-mailer to lumber dealers and 
business men in allied trades to an- 











METAL WORKING 
INDUSTRY COVERAGE 


-FACTORY 
EQUIPMENT 


& PRODUCTION 


THE TOME SAVIN ci wears NEW " 


CIRCULATION 


30,000, covering depart- 
ment heads of production, 
engineering, design and 
maintenance. SIC used 
throughout. 


FACTORY 
EQUIPMENT 
me 
EDITORIAL 
Covering new products and 
case histories, catalogs, etc., 


with a minimum of reading 
time. 


FACTORY 
EQUIPMENT 


& PRODUCTION 


VISABILITY 


Offers fast and thorough 
readership, that invites se- 
lective quality returns for 
your advertising, at low 
rates. 


FACTORY 
EQUIPMENT 


& PRODUCTION 


THE TUME-SAVING DIGEST OF WHATS NEW n 


Ask us about New 
Marketing Analysis 
Data File 


Established 1943 
431 Barry Ave. @ Chicago 14, ili. 
Phone: GRaceland 2-3543 











nounce the holding of a “Court of 
Personnel Relations” during the 
show. 

Subject of the “hearing” was 
“Who’s Strangling Your Business?” 
and the court, the subpoena read, 
would investigate the causes and 





In The 
Court of Personnel Relations 
Cause No. 11-23-58 


NRLDA Building Products Exposition 
International Amphitheatre 
Chicago 





“THE CASE OF THE 
EMPLOYER'S DILEMMA” 


or 


“Who's Strangling Your Business?” 





Subpoena 





In behalf of 
Better Personnel Relations 
for 
YOU 
and your 


EMPLOYEES 





5th Annual BUILDING PRODUCTS EXPOSITION 
of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association 





¢€ 1 § 


dealers . . Authentic 
looking subpoena mailed to lumber deal- 
ers suggested strongly they attend as- 
sociation’s annual exposition. 





remedies for the apathetic attitudes 
of industry personnel. 

Anyone failing to heed the writ, 
copy explained, would be doing so 
“under strict penalty of depriving 
yourself, the building materials in- 
dustry and all members thereof of 
the benefits to be gained in in- 
creased sales and production of its 
personnel.” 

A fill-in coupon was included at 
the bottom of the subpoena to re- 
mind- dealers to send for their ex- 
position registration forms. 


TD 
Are 


you... 


exhibiting at the 
National Packaging Show 
Chicago, April 13-16 


and selling to 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING’S 


specialized 
technical / production 


audience ? 


You can get more buy- 
ers through your dis- 
play—and cash in on 
the increased interest in 
packaging this show al- 
ways creates by schedul- 


ing space in 


April 1959 
PACKAGE 
ENGINEERING 


For full details and “‘tell- 
all’? brochure, write or 
*phone our nearest rep- 


resentative. 








PACKAGE engineering 


185 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO I-ALLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK BLDG OCEAN CITY, N. J 
299 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Home 
Appliance 
Builder 


oo 





©C 


AIM (Official Emblem— 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers) 


at the 
decision “core" of 
home appliance* 
manufacturing 


An authoritative list of 12,000 
Chief Executives 
Manufacturing Managers 
Merchandising Managers 
Designers and Engineers 
Production Managers 
Purchasing Officials 


No “fringe” circulation among 
Foremen 
Inspectors 
Production Workers 
Clerks or Office Workers 


% Refrigerators, air conditioners, 
laundry and cooking equipment, 


heaters, furnaces, traffic appliances, etc. 


Appliance Builder 


Since 1936—Official publication of the 
institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D.C. 


NO REPS—Write or phone 
ADams 2-8823 collect. 
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Advertiser changes. . 


H. J. Mackin . . from New York City « 
trict manager to assistant manager, 

ern Region, Industrial Products Div., Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. Other 
divisional changes: B. E. McClelland 
moved up from assistant to manager of the 
New York City district; and H. L. Jinker- 
son, a field sales representative at Cleve 
land, promoted t assistant manager 
New York City 


Thomas Hubin 
tion director, National Sc 
vice-president, Marketing 


New York. 


Albert A. Nelson . . from sales researcher, 
Gibson Art Co., to commercial research 


manager, Emery Industries, Cincinnati 


Tietz Burke 


Earle Tietz . . from industrial products 
manager to marketing services manager 
Handy & Harman, New York fabricator 
and refiner of precious metals. Also, Rob- 
ert E. Burke, previously New York district 
sales manager, named field sales man- 
ager; Clark P. Zitzmann named New York 
district sales manager; and William KX. 
Honan named industrial products man 
ager. Messrs, Zitzmann and Honan were 


previously New York district salesmen 


Ellis H. Born . . from product manager 


T 


Pump and Control Div., to sales engineer- 
ing director, Denison Engineering Div 
American Brake Shoe Co., Columbus 

maker of axial and vane type 


motors and controls. 


Heim & Scheer . . Los Angeles, named ex 
clusive OEM sales representative for 
Southern California and Arizona, Gries Re 
producer Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y., mak 
er of die-cast zinc alloy and molded 


nylong fasteners. 


Edward F. O’Kane .. from advertising 
manager, Government Products Group, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., to ad 
vertising manager, Weinschel Engineering, 
Kensington, Md., maker of precision elec 


tronic testing equipment. 


M. S. Griffin . . from assistant to staff ad 
vertising director, Thompson Products Div., 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Cleveland 
maker of automotive, aircraft, electronic 
and industrial parts. He succeeds Fred R. 
Witt, who has retired. 


Harold E. Frederick . . 


president, agricultural chemicals, Shea 


from senior vice- 


Chemical, to sales manager, Phosphorus 
Div., Hooker Chemical Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. Hooker merged with Shea last 
May. Also, W. Newell Wyatt, who was 
assistant director of industrial chemical 
sales for Shea, is new midwestern sales 
manager. 

Irv Koss . from marketing director for 
two-way mobile and portable products to 
marketing director, Communications & In- 
dustricl Electronics Div., Motorola, Chi- 
cago. Also, William Weisz, from chief en- 
jineer, to product manager for two-way 


and portable products. 


Charles L. Bond . . from management 
trainee, to market analyst, L.O.F. Glass 
Fibers Co., Toledo, O. 


Joseph E. Debiak . . from senior market re- 
search analyst, Lederle Laboratories, to 
market analysis director, product planning 
department, Mead Johnson & Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., nutritional and pharmaceutical 


manufacturer. 


Albert W. Dudreck . . from sales promotion 
supervisor to advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, Rome Cable Corp., Rome, 


Montgomery 


J. L. Montgomery . . from assistant to prod 
uct sales manager, plant equipment, Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 


R. H. Benedict, Jr. . . from assistant to field 
sales manager, Ramset Fastening System, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York. 
Also, A. T. Masters, from cssistant to prod 


uct evaluation manager. 


Robert V. Tantillo and Charles E, Neal . . 
named sales representatives, Cullom & 
Ghertner Co., Nashville, Tenn., general 
and business forms printer. 


Russel H. Lutz, Jr. . . from sales promotion 
manager, Mid-West Div., to sales promo 
tion manager, United States Plywood 





Corp., New York. He succeeds Richard J. 
Brown who has become vice-president of 
Pacesetter Homes, Chicago. 


Tom Carroll . . from sales manager to 
sales vice-president, Dumore Co., Racine, 
Wis., maker of portable precision milling, 
drilling and grinding tools and accessories. 
He is succeeded by Harry Wardrip, up 
from assistant sales manager. 


Huber 


Donald C. Huber . . from McCann-Erickson 
to sales promotion and market research di- 
rector, Cooper Alloy Corp., Hillside, N.J., 
maker of stainless steel castings, valves 
and fittings, and plastic pumps and 
valves. 


A. F. Woods .. from sales manager to 
general sales manager, Marlow Pump 
Div., Bell & Gossett Co., Morton Grove, III. 


D. R. Berg . . from product development 
supervisor, Machinery Div., to new prod- 
uct development manager, Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 


Donald R. Spotz . . from sales vice-presi- 
dent, Pesco Products Div., to president and 
general manager of Pesco and Wooster 
Divisions, Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. 


Howard J. Martin . . from sales manager, 
Drycleaning Div., Butler Mfg. Co., to mar- 
keting director, Prosperity Co., Syracuse, 
N.Y., a division of Ward Industries Corp. 
The division makes commercial laundry 
and dry cleaning equipment. 


Christensen Machine Co. . . Racine, Wis., 
has changed its name to M-D Blowers. 
The company makes industrial blowers 
and rotary superchargers. 


Robert J. Allen . . from assistant public re- 
lations manager, Tracerlab, to public rela- 
tions manager, Microwave Associates, 
Burlington, Mass. 


Mansfield D. Sprague . . from assistant 
secretary of defense for international se- 
curity affairs to public and industrial rela- 
tions vice-president, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., New York. 


Gene P. Robers . . from general sales man- 
ager, Distributor Div., Weatherhead Co., to 
after-market sales vice-president, Carter 

Continued on page 148 


EDITIONS 


WEST EDITION EAST EDITION 


Mississippi Valley Contractor of St. Louis, established in 1908, 
becomes merged into Construction Digest, effective January 1, 1959 
and Mississippi Valley Contractor will be suspended at that time. 
Thereafter, each bi-weekly issue of Construction Digest will be di- 
vided into two editions. An East edition will serve Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio with complete news and circulation coverage. A 
West edition will serve Illinois and Eastern Missouri with the same 
complete coverage. 


Each edition will be tailored in editorial and advertising con- 
tent to the area it serves. Circulation of the West edition will 
approximate 5,000 and the East edition 7,000 . . . a total of 12,000 

to serve all elements of the public works and 
construction industries. this multi-billion dol- 
lar annual market. The circulation will include 
the buyers and specifiers of construction equip- 
ment, materials, services and supplies in this 
vast industry. 





DEMONSTRATORS 


make sales points fast 


Graphic Demonstrators fit easily into 
brief case or an ordinary envelope 
for mailing. They add visual impact 
and motion to your sales talk. 

The prospect convinces himself. For 
example, the model illustrated 
dramatizes the working principle of 

a complicated metering device which 
is far too heavy to carry. 


e FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
Voi CA LC U L ATO R company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Demonstrators 
COMPANY and full information, 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill., Dept. c-31 





THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


\ | DIRECTORIO 











er 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570-7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











57% 


More Money 
Will Be Spent 
For Highways 


Throughout 
the area of 


Oklahoma 
@ Missouri 
@ Arkansas 
® Tennessee 
® Mississippi 
® Louisiana 


AND ... the one Publication 
that covers most of this area 
best... is 


Construction News 


An Associated Construction Publication 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Send for our honest findings. The figures are 
straight from the horse’s mouth; not guesstimates. 
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Ay 


yontinued from p. 147 
Sarburetor Div., ACF Industries, St. Louis. 


Robert H. Lane . . 
Byoir & Associates, named public relations 


vice-president of Carl 
director, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Akron, O. 


Roderic C. O’Connor and James R. Pelletier 
- named directors of in-state and out-of- 
state sections, respectively, Industrial De- 


velopment Division for the state of Maine. 


Agency changes. . 
Robert G. Redhead Associates . . Cleve 
land, named to handle advertising for King 


Electric Equipment Co.'s line of automotive 
testing equipment. King is also locdted in 


Cleveland 


Melvin L. Hayden . . from national adver 
tising and sales promotion manager, Na 
tional Co., Malden, Mass., to vice-president 
and head of the Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Div., Kenneth A. Young Associates, 
Brookline, Mass 
Stern Can Co. Boston, from Julian 
Brightman Co., Boston, to Advertising & 
Merchandising Associates, Boston. Stern 
manufactures industrial type cans. The 


new appointment becomes effective Jan. 1. 


Ralph A. Cernuda Jr. . . named an art 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
usly with N. 


director, Erwin Wasey 
Los Angeles. He was previ 
W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 
G. M. Basford Co. . . New York, has an- 
nounced its formal affiliation with Intam 
Ltd., British international acvertising agen- 
cy with headquarters in London. The affili- 
ation makes available to Basford clients 
worldwide advertising, market research 
and public relations services and offers 
similar services in the United States 


Intam's clients. 


John J. McEntee . . from assistant manager, 
Durstine & Osborn's At- 
lanta office, to account executive, Mc- 


Batton, Barton, 


Carty Co. Advertising, New York 


D'Arcy Advertising Co. . . New York, 
named to handle advertising for General 
Dynamics Corp.'s Electro Dynamic and 
Electric Boat Divisions effective Jan. 1. The 
Electric Boat Div. is located in Groton, 
Conn., and the Electro Dynamic Div. in 
Bayonne, N. J. D’Arcy already handles 
General Dynamics’ corporate advertising. 


Reast & Connolly . . South Orange, N. j., 


A Friendly Close-To-The-Reader 


Periodical 
SNIPS 
MAGALINE 


A Proven Inquiry Producer and 
Sales Builder 


Your Copy Will 
Do Well in This 


BIBLE of SHEET 
METAL INDUSTRY 


@ Published monthly for responsible firms who 
contract work in sheet metal, ventilation, 
warm alr heating, cooling, roofing, air condi- 
tioning, automatic oil, coal and gas heat. 

@ Advertising in “Snips” will put a reel push 
behind sales made thru wholesalers or direct 
to the trade. 

@ Widely distributed in 48 states to nearly 
14,000 eager buyers, anxious to learn about 
products they can use or install. 

@ Used each month, for the past five years, 
by more advertisers than any ether periodical 
in the field. 


ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 


@ Janvery Annval — Winter Market Issue 

@ March Anniversary — Spring Market Issue 
@ September Fall Market Issve 

@ December Holiday Greeting Issve 

Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 


of Work Done by Readers, Giadiy Sent on 
Request. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, Ill. 


MEET THE 


MUNICIPAL 
MARKET 


These mayors and city managers, 7,500 strong 
from coast to coast, are heavy spenders in the 
municipal market. Your sales message in their 
quarterly magazine can help them make better 
investments of public funds. Give them your 
facts and figures! 

















a 


er Sorc Se ah i mh ene ws SSK 


This monthly textbook on law enforcement com- 
mands the respect and attention of more police 
chiefs and executives everywhere. Its focused 
issues can spotlight your products and services 
for this field and help you make volume sales. 
Five year success record. 11,325 audited 


circulation! ) Oo 
MAYOR oul MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 West 45th Street + New York 36. N.Y. 





named agency for Reduction & Refining 
Co., Kenilworth, N. J. suppliers of tungsten 
and molybdenum products. 


Parsons, Friedmann & Central . . Boston, 
named agency for Reiss Associates, Lowell, 
Mass. manufacturer of high pressure lami- 
nated plastic. 


Claude Schaffner Advertising Agency . . 
New Haven, Conn., named to handle ad- 
vertising for Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
Stamford, Conn. manufacturer of vulcan- 
ized vegetable oil products. 

James Thomas Chirurg Co. Boston, 
named agency for Gamewell Co., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. manufacturer of emer- 
gency signalling systems and precigion 
potentiometers for the electronics and al 
lied industries. 


Sutherland-Abbott . . Boston, appointed to 
handle advertising for Bristol Sheet Metal 
Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co. Baltimore, 
named agency for four divisions of Davi- 
son Chemical Co., a division of W. R. 
Grace & Co., New York. The four divisions 
are Industrial Chemicals, Rare Earths, Pe- 
troleum Chemicals and Agricultural Chem- 
icals. The agency already has the Mixed 
Fertilizer Div. account and now handles 
all of the company’s advertising. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross . . Cleveland, named 
to handle advertising for Truck & Autocar 
Div., White Motor Co., Cleveland. 
Strauchen & McKim . . Cincinnati, named 
agency for Hopple Plastics, Cincinnati 
manufacturer of vacuum formed plastic 
products for the packaging, industrial and 
consumer fields. 

Carr Liggett Advertising Cleveland, 
named to handle advertising for National 
Acme Co., Cleveland manufacturer of 
automatic machine tools, threading tools 
and dies, and electrical switches and 
solenoids. 


LaGrange & Garrison 
named agency for Diamond Chain Co., 
also of Indianapolis. The company manu- 
factures roller chains, conveyor chains, 
sprockets and flexible couplings for power 
transmission and materials handling appli- 
cations. 


Indianapolis, 


Philip I. Ross Co. . . New York, has re- 
signed the account of Davidson Corp., 
Brooklyn manufacturer of office duplicat- 
ing machines and photo composing ma- 
chines. Davidson is a subsidiary of Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co. 


Gallagher, Evans & Co. .. is the new 


name of Frank Gallagher & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Frank Gallagher is president and 
Richard R. Evans is vice-president and 
manager of agency operations. 


Paul Lippman . . from account executive, 
Smith, Winters, Mabuchi, New York, to 
creative director, Krate-Basch Associates, 
New York. 

Grimm & Craigle . . Chicago, named t 
handle cdvertising for Perma-Line Rubber 
Products Corp., Chicago manufacturer of 
rubber and plastic coatings for the chem 


ical industry. 


William H. Gebhardt. . from vice-president 
in charge of new business, Walter J. Klein 
Advertising Agency, Charlotte, N. C., tc 
regional marketing representative, D'Arcy 
Advertising Co., St. Louis. He will be as 
signed to the agency's Atlanta office. 


Ned Greene . . from editor, Restaurant 
Management magazine, to account execu 
tive and director of business paper opera- 
tions, Farley Manning Associates, New 
York public relations agency. 


Thomas C. Dillon . . from manager, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn’s Los Angeles 
office, to head of marketing, research and 
media for the entire agency effective Jan. 
1. Mr. Dillon, a vice-president and director 
of the agency, will replace Fred B. Man- 
chee in his new capacity. Mr. Manchee 
has resigned as executive vice-president 
and treasurer effective at year’s end. Mr. 
Manchee has resigned his management 
duties in order to devote more time to 
writing and personal business affairs. He 
will, however, continue his association 
with the agency. Mr. Dillon is replaced in 
the Los Angeles office by W. M. Starkey. 
BBDO vice-president and account super 
visor. 

Randolph Associates . . Wellesley, Mass., 
named agency for Union Steel Corp., 
Union, N. J. manufacturer of stainless steel 
and specialty pipe and tubing. 

Gerald E. Warren . . has become an as 
sociate of Kenneth Drake Associates, De- 
troit public relations agency. He was 
formerly with the Greater Detroit Board of 
Commerce where he managed a number 
of committee activities. 


A. D. Adams Advertising . . New York, 
named to handle advertising for Milgray 
Electronics, New York distributor of indus 
trial electronic components. 
John J. Freymuller . . has joined the pub- 
licity and public relations staff of Beau- 
mont, Heller & Sperling, Reading, Pa. He 
was formerly with the public relations di- 
vision of O. S. Tyson & Co., New York. 
Continued on page 150 


Why 


modern 
castings 


is your 


Best Buy 


IT'S WANTED 
BECAUSE IT'S PAID 


While going into every foundry, MOD- 
ERN CASTINGS is able to meet rigid 
Audit Bureau of Circulations require- 
ments . . . to qualify as the only paid- 
circulation publication in the field. 


IT REFLECTS 
AFS INTEGRITY 


As the Official Publication of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen's Society, MODERN 
CASTINGS is endowed with the prestige 
of an international technical society .. . 
advancing the best interests of the 
field . . . serving the communication 
needs of recognized leaders in all divi- 
sions of the industry. 


IT OFFERS 
PROVEN READERSHIP 


Over 30,000 annual requests for product 
information, in addition to reader re- 
quests for 62,617 editorial reprints and 
tear sheets prove that readers depend 
on MODERN CASTINGS for technically 


accurate, up-to-date information. 


TOP-LEVEL INQUIRIES 
MEAN BUSINESS 


Analysis of reader inquiries, over a one- 
year period, show: 
26% hold Administrative Positions 
29% are Production Personnel 
22% are Process Control Personnel 
23% are Government and Military 
Personnel, Salesmen, Educators, 
Suppliers, Students and miscel- 
laneous Foundry Personnel 


Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, lilinois 
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FIRST IN: 


1. ABC paid circulation 
Over 75% in first five ABC classifi- 
cations 
ABC renewals 
Average well over 70% for over 
ten years 
Advertising pages 
far more than any ABC publication 
in the field 

4. Consulting engineers 


Largest circulation among foremost 
consulting engineers in the field. 
For full information write, wire or call 


WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 


ABC ABP 
185 N. Webash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
155 £. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 














“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE is a vital tool 
in the conduct of our affairs,” 


says DOUGLAS D. McIVER, vice presi- 
dent, Commerce Investment, Inc., Portland, 
Oregon. 

“Our firm has been using the Daily 
Journal of Commerce more than 30 years, 
and the three copies we receive are well 
read by our people. 

“It is a vital tool in the daily conduct of 
affairs at Commerce Investment.” 

People who read the Portland Daily 

Journal of Commerce every day include: 
®@ General Contractors ® Manufacturers 
® Sub-Contractors ® Attorneys 
®@ Building Material Dealers ® Logging, Lumber Firms 
®@ Architects, Engineers ® Financial Firms 


Dally Sexseal-cfCommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


et 
Pacific Northwest Business 
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George T. Metcalf Co. . . Providence, R. I., 
named to handle advertising for Eastern 
Color & Chemical Co., Providence manu- 


facturing chemists. 


John F. Whalley . . 
casting Co. to financial vice-president, 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago. At 
NBC he held the posts of controller, busi- 


from National Broad- 


ness manager and director of operations. 
Four members of the Needham, Louis & 
Brorby 
named vice-presidents. They are Charles 
D. Ewart, Richard H. Needham, George W. 
Oliver and Robert F. Steinhoff. 


account staff have also been 


Kelly, Nason . . New York, named agency 
for Mycalex Corp. of America, New York, 
and affiliated companies. Mycalex manu 
factures glass-bonded mica and ceramo- 


plastic products and synthetic mica. 


Andrew J. Purcell . . from associate media 
director, Marschalk & Pratt's New York of- 
fice to media director of the agency's 


Miami, Fla., office. 


W. S. Hill Co. 


handle advertising for Kerotest Mfg. Co., 


Pittsburgh, named to 


Pittsburgh manufacturer of valves and 
fittings for refrigeration, air conditioning, 
petroleum, chemical and general industrial 
applications. 

S. Leonard Tilley . . named senior account 
executive and director of public Relations, 
Ltd., Toronto. He 
Walter 


J. Walter Thompson C 
was formerly associated with J. 
Thompson's New York office. 


K. C. Shenton Co. . . Hartford, Conn., has 
purchased new quarters at 364 New Park 


ve. 


Keyes, Martin & Co. . . Springfield, N.J., 
has been named by Burlingame Associ- 
ates Ltd., Mount Vernon, N. Y., to handle 
advertising on its activities as Eastern 
field engineers for a wide range of elec- 
tronic manufacturers. 


Robert E. Corriveau . . from production 
manager to general manager. Randolph 


Associates, Wellesley, Mass. 


Norman Malone Associates . . Akron, O., 
named to handle advertising for Atkron, 
Inc., Cuyahoga Falls, O. The appoiniment 
follows an announcement that Meyer Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, has purchased substantial 
stock interest in Atkron. Atkron manufac- 
tures case packers, unpackers and clean- 
ers for the beverage, food and chemical 
industries. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn . . New 
York, named to handle advertising for Na- 
tional Advertising Co., Chicago. National 
Ad, a subsidiary of Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., manufactures and 
maintains outdoor advertising displays. 


William Schaller Co. . . West Hartford, 
Conn., named agency for Abbott Ball Co., 
West Hartford manufacturer of steel bear- 
ing balls. 


John H. Wilson, Jr. . . from director of mer- 
chandising and sales promotion to director 
of regional account executives, Grant Ad- 
vertising, Detroit. 


Wilson Genge 
William H. Genge . . account supervisor, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, has been 
named a vice-president. 


Adrian Bauer & Alan Tripp, Inc. . . Phil- 
delphia, appointed to handle advertising 
for George Sall Metals Co., Philadelphia 
smelters’ 


manufacturer of non-ferrous 


metals. 


Schram Advertising Co. . . Chicago, named 
agency for S. A. Hirsh Mfg. Co., Skokie, 
Ill. manufacturer of store equipment and 
steel shelving. 


Horton, Church & Goff . . Providence, R.I., 
named to handle advertising for Dixon 
Corp., Bristol, R. I. manufacturer of textile 
equipment and fluorocarbon plastics. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
Pittsburgh, named agency for Wean Engi- 
neering Co., Warren, O. manufacturer of 
steel mill processing equipment. The ap- 
pointment becomes effective Jan. 1. 


Arthur D. Henderson . . named associate 
account executive, Jaqua Advertising Co., 
Detroit. He was formerly with Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Detroit. 


P H. Stoetzel . . from advertising 
manager, Bourns Laboratories, Riverside, 
Cal., to account executive, Stoetzel & As- 





sociates, Chicago. 


Poorman, Butler & Associates . . Muncie, 
Ind., has opened new offices at 1433 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis. Frank P. Me- 
Grath, agency vice-president, is in charge 
of the Indianapolis office. 





W. M. Amundson .. from vice-president in | 


charge of creative services, Erwin Wasey, 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, St. Paul, to associate | 


partner, Stevenson & Associates Advertis- 
ing Agency, Minneapolis. 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. . . Quincy, 
Mass., appointed to handle advertising for 


Flight Research, Richmond, Va. manufac- | 


turer of data recording cameras. 


Pike & Becker . . New York, named agen- 
cy for Omega Aircraft Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Michel-Cather . . New York, has been 
named to handle publicity for Floating 


Floors, Inc. and Hydrocol, Inc., both of | 


New York. Floating Floors makes free-ac- 
cess floating floors for commercial and in- 
dustrial use. Hydrocol manufactures all- 
steel floating film cooling towers. 


Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner Advertising 
Agency . . St. Louis, named to handle ad- 
vertising for Electrical Products Div., Joy 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis. The division manufac- 
tures molded-to-cable electrical connectors, 
portable lighting lines and_ tool-outlet 
strings, and vulcanizers for cable splicing, 
repairs and connector attachments. 


W. B. Wilbraham . . named director of | 


merchandising, Grant Advertising, Detroit. 
He was most recently merchandising man- 


ager, D. P. Brother Advertising, Detroit. 


Robert J. Polkinghorn . . from director of | 
publicity and public relations, Dresser Mfg. | 


Div. (of Dresser Industries), Bradford, Pa., 


to account executive, Public Relations | 
Counselors Div., Vic Maitland & Associ- | 


ates, Pittsburgh. 


William Bent . . from copywriter and ac- | 
count executive, R. Jack Scott, Inc., Chi- | 
cago, to copywriter, Bozell & Jacobs, Chi- | 


cago. 


Max Levine . . has opened his own public 


relations agency in Allentown, Pa. at 137 
N. Seventh St. He was formerly public re- 
lations director, Ritter-Lieberman, Allen- 
town advertising agency. 


Ross Advertising . . Peoria, Ill., has 


opened a branch office at 511 Citizens 
Building, Decatur, Ill. Robert D. Nichols 
will be in charge of the new branch. He 
was formerly with the Advertising Div., 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Marie Kachinski . . from space and time 
buyer to media director, Silton Brothers, 
Callaway, Boston. Earle W. Hoffman, the 
agency's senior vice-president, who for- 
merly served as media director, has been 
elected to the agency's board of directors. 

Continued on page 152 





Competition of quality . . . as well 
as quantity. . . is fundamental to success 
in advertising. AtC M & H we contribute to 
the success of many national advertising 
programs the indispensable factor of 


fine photoengraving. 


COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS, INC. 
333 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


America’s Finest Photoengraving Plant for Letterpress and Gravure 





Serving commercial wood-working: 


Dear Santa: 


HE WOOD-WORKER and 


lf we're to be VENEERS AND PLYWOOD 


transferred soon, 
please ask my 
company's Iraffic 
Manager to giveus | 
“ . “ — 
a Wife-Approved ail 


DISTRIBUTION 
to two areas 
of wood-working 
WIFE with wholly 
APPROVED” different 
production 


0 rine ”s en en 


2 EDITIONS 


WORLD-WIDE MOVING , Published by 


The S. H. Smith Co. 
2234 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ing. 
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You don't have to be 


an EINSTEIN... 


to understand why INTERNA- 
TIONAL OILMAN was one of 
the two petroleum periodicals to 
show an increase in advertising 
space sales for the first three 
quarters of budget-cutting 1958 
(oil journal group down 1,944 
pages) with its 9.2% gain over 
1957! 

The oil equipment and services market 
overseas has been booming during the 
recession in the U.S.A.—and at 7,688 
VAC-audited export circulation and 
$375 page rate INTERNATIONAL 
OILMAN provides the deepest and 
cheapest market penetration (competitor 
WP offers 6,822 at $475, and alterna- 
tive PI has 4,067 at $240). So, your 
cost per reader is at least one-third less 
in INTERNATIONAL OILMAN 


Internati 


Your SPECIALIZED magazine for 
this SPECIALIZED market 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 


FOR BLEED OR 
OVERSIZE 


If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


Uncle Sam 
heeds 


YOU! 


Electronics purchases by the military have 
reached a whopping $3.9 billion. Smaller 
producers of electronic specialty items are 
in a stronger position for they deal more 
and more directly with the prime contrac- 
tor. Uncle Sam is issuing more direct con- 
tracts and is broadening his base of sup- 
pliers in the electronics field 
10,000 primary defense buyers and sub- 
contractors need the facts about the elec- 
tronics, communications and _ photographic 
ear you sell. They read SIGNAL, the of- 
icial publication of the Armed_ Forces 
Communications and Electronics Associa- 
tion. You have 12 opportunities a year to 
sell them in SIGNAL. Get the low page 
rates and the details from: 





OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. ©. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Lawrence F. Mihlon . . from assistant di 
rector, radio-ty department, George Wash 
ington University, Washington, D. C., t 
the staff of the publicity department, O. S. 
Tyson & Co., New York 


Robert C. Olney 
trades sales manager to general sales 
manager, National Advertising Co., Chi 
cago. NADCO is a subsidiary of Minne 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
Chicago, named to handle advertising for 
National-Standard Co., Niles, Mich. manu 
facturer of wire, spring steel, wire cloth, 
perforated metals and metal decorating 
machinery. The appointment becomes ef 
fective Jan. 1. 

Smith & Dorian . . Hartford, Conn., ar 
pointed to handle advertising 
Blast Mfg. Co. 


facturer of metal finishing equipment. 


for Pressure 


Manchester nn. manu 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove . . Pittsburgh 
named agency for the Defense Products 
Group of Westinghouse Electric Corp. With 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., the 
Defense Products Group includes the fol 
lowing units: Air Arm Div., Baltimore; 


Electronics Div., Baltimore, Aviation Gas 
Turbine Div., Kansas City, Mo., and Ord 


nance Department, Baltimore. 


Albert W. Flor, Jr. . . from account execu- 
tive, Campbell-Ewald, Detroit, to senior ac 
count executive, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 


Ryan, Los Angeles. 


Flor 


David Skylar . . 
and group head, Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


senior account executive 


Cleveland, has been named a vice-presi 


dent. 


Harold Breitner . . 
rector and corporate secretary, Hicks & 
Greist, New York, to vice-president and 


from vice-president, di- 


chairman of the plans beard, Wesley As- 
sociates, New York. 


Harry A. Sharrett . . from public relations 
director, Baltimore Gas & Electric Co., to 
consultant, Bozell & 


public relations 


Jacobs, Baltimore 


Media changes. . 


George Kilbride . from Cleveland re- 
gional manager, Aircraft & Missiles Manu- 
facturing, to same post for Automotive In 
dustries. Both magazines are properties of 
Chilton Co., Philadelphia. 

Frank E. Landry . . named Detroit sales- 
man for Industrial Equipment News, a 
property of Thomas Publishing Co., New 
‘ork. 


Charles M. Fallon . . 
vice-president-advertising, 


advertising sales di- 
rector, elected 


Clissold Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Fallon Brendel 


Louis H. Brendel . . from merchandising 
manager, James Thomas Chirurg Co., to 
editorial board, Industrial Supplier & Dis- 
tributor News, a property of Ames Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Brendel will also 
contribute a monthly column dealing with 
advertising and promotion techniques for 


the industrial distributor. 


Relyea Publishing Corp. . . 
nounces appointments of Gilbert Thayer, 
vice-president, to sales manager, Industrial 
Laboratories; Paul Weidenschilling, vice- 
president, to sales manager, Industrial 
Science & Engineering; Richard W. Niel- 
son, New York district manager, to sales 
manager, Research & Engineering; Hamil- 
ton S. Styron, to West Coast manager of 
the corporation; and Charles Wardner, 
formerly with McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Corp., to Chicago sales staff of the cor 


Chicago, an- 


poration. 


Harry Lee Waddell publisher of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.'s petroleum pub- 
lications, named chairman of Sales De- 
velopment Committee of the Associated 
Business Publications. 


Ed Whetzle . . named southwestern district 
manager for Industrial Maintenance & 
Plant Operation, a property of Mainte- 
nance Publishing Co., Philadelphia, and 
Industrial Supplier & Distributor News, .a 
property of Ames Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


Harrison R. Johnson, Jr. . . from New Delhi, 
India, staff of U.S. Information Agency, to 





QUANTITY PHOTOS SELL ANYTHING... ANYWHERE! 
QUANTITY PHOTO CO., 119 W. HUBBARD ST., CHG. 10 


Write for FREE photo packet 





DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


Does It FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing —- and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 25 years — 


Multigraphing °* Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


nn Lider Hopp te 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, ILL. WABASH 2-8659 


assistant editor, Modern Office Procedures 
a property of Industrial Publishing Corp. 
Cleveland. 

Grain & Feed Review . . a property of 
Manager Publishing Co., Minneapolis, has 
joined Associated Business Publications. 
Martha L. Swoboda . . from associate edi 
tor, Crockery & Glass Journal, to managing 
editor, China Glass & Tablewares, a prop 
erty of Ebel-Doctorow Publications, New 
York. 

John J. Carlos . . from New York architec 
tural designer to editor, Architectural & En 
gineering News, New York. 


Feedstuffs, Military Electronics, and Riss 


. . have joined National Business Publica 
tions. Feedstuffs is published by Miller 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis; ME by Elec 
tronic Periodicals, Cleveland; and Riss by 
Riss, Inc., Oradell, N.J. 


Audie Countryman . . from industrial ad 
vertising manager, Crane Co., to editor, 
Power Industry, a property of 


Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Putman 


Countryman Salette 


Joseph C. Salette, Jr. . . an industrial 
power transmission consultant, named gen 
eral manager, Power Transmission Design, 
a property of Industrial Publishing Corp., 
Cleveland. Also, W. A. Williams was 
named consulting editor; Clifford Miller, 
associate editor; and David Cartwright, 
editor. 

James A. Berg . . from staff of Grant Ad 
vertising, to Mid-West sales representative, 
Traffic World, Washington, D.C. 


E. V. “Cy” Perkins . 


man, elected vice-president of Petroleum 


« midwestern sales- 
Engineering Co., Dallas. 


Jess M. Laughlin Co... Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, named West Coast repre 
sentative for School Shop and Education 
Digest, properties of Prakken Publications, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Nicholas J. Nickolas . . from assistant re 
search manager, Putman Publishing Co., 
to research manager, Watt Publishing Co. 
Mount Morris, Ill. * 


Wat grt 


that in JANUARY 1959 the titles of 
the English and Spanish editions of 
AMERICAN EXPORTER  INDUS- 
TRIAL will be changed to 


INDUSTRIAL , 


INDUSTRIAL 
WORLD 


EN ESPANOL 

We will continue to carry news of the 
latest developments in the United States 
and other industrialized countries to op- 
erating and technical management in 
the export markets. The high quality of 
this practical, readable editorial has 
won us awards for editorial excellence 
during the last two years 


AMERICAN EXPORTER PUBLICATIONS 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


* Leading export trade publisher since 1877 





SAVE “50° 


reease 
alone! 





All NEW 
for 1959! 


BACON’S 
PUBLICITY 
CHECKER 


The only complete guide to the nation’s 
business, farm and consumer magazines 
can save you $50 per release. Selects the 
right magazines for your list. Ends wasted 
money in photos, addressing and postage. 

The Checker is coded to show what 
material is used by over 3450 publications. 
Listings complete with editor's names, 
addresses, circulation, publishing com- 
pany and issuance date. Complete 336 
page manual—just $18.00. Send today. 


——--—ON APPROVAL — —. — 
” 


Send me on approval — copies of | 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker 1959 at $18.00 ea. | 


BILL: O ME O MY COMPANY " 


Name 





Firm 
Address 
+ ee 











BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


4 * n Bly hicago 4, | 


December 





IRE always remembers the man. 
R. L. Kybl and H. F. Webster, dy for their published 
paper, “Breakup of Hollow Cylindrical Electron Beams’; 
win A IRE’ 1958 W. R. G. Baker Award The ex- 


plorers and discoverers in radio-electronics A know that 
they are always acknowledged and their work recorded A 


by their Society, A\The Institute of 


Radio Engineers. 


On the advertising pages of Proceedings your products and services also become 


part of the record of radio-electronics. It will help the man remember you if he sees 


your sales message in his own professional journal. Remember, if you want to sell the 


radio industry, you've got to tell the radio engineer! 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Proceedings of the IRE 
Adv. Dept., 72 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York 
® 


Chicago * Minneapolis + Boston * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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copy chasers 





What kept her 
from falling apart? 


‘The fhetve of Liberty woe cere 16 demmer, 

Mor fram a tarmign tow, Mot from o cnackpets 
Tomts Thhe pec was See emcting daw se tows 
enero 


Uwe cormmce  currowoe thet had been at ect 


Seenechong hed tw de Gane, thet war chews But 
wre? Recveting weer) practical Tae 

















Inco . . unusual setting 


Inland . . unusual casting 


Top ads use dramatic 
illustrations for impact 


When the picture relates to the product story, 


it helps to register the selling points. Consider 


these examples from the Copy Chasers’ file. 


= Throughout the year, we keep 
tearing ads out of magazines in the 
expectation they will illustrate some 
point in relation to the theme of an 
article or may inspire an article 
theme by themselves. 
Unfortunately, we can't get 
around to everything we'd like to 
write about, so we're left at year’s 
end (having made way for the se- 
lection of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
“Man of the Year’—next month) 


with a collection of ads that couldn’t 
be fitted in during the year. 

Let’s dispose of them right now. 

A familiar picture in an unusual 
setting may be as effective as an un- 
usual picture in a familiar setting. 

Certainly we’ve looked upon the 
Statue of Liberty many thousands 
of times, but it was a little startling 
to see it in metalworking publica- 
tions, next to the headline, “What 
kept her from falling apart?” 


OK 


as inserted 





VY 


This was irresistible, so we read 
on and learned that “The Statue of 
Liberty was once in danger”—from 
corrosion. “Acrid, smoggy sea air 
had loosened and weakened the 
rivets holding the statue’s huge 
sheet metal plates together.” Re- 
riveting wasn’t practical due to the 
many hard-to-get-at fastening lo- 
cations. 

So a fastenings manufacturer rec- 
ommended Parker-Kalon self-tap- 
ping screws to pull the plates up 
tight, from outside, and recom- 
mended Monel nickel-copper alloy 
to resist corrosion. 

This made a fine story for The 
International Nickel Co., who turned 
it into a dramatic ad. 


No mere ‘opinion’ . . Another odd 
character in an industrial magazine 
is a jai-alai player. Usually sports 
figures are used in business paper 
ads for the sake of an analogy to il- 
lustrate the advertiser’s opinion of 
his product or its performance. 

But in this case, Jose Fuerto, one 
of Mexico’s leading jai-alai players, 
is slamming the ball at a speed over 
100 m.p.h. at a sheet of Ti-Co, In- 
land Steel Company’s galvanized 
sheet. “Jai-alai ace fails to flake In- 
land Ti-Co,’ says the headline, 
“fabrication won't flake Ti-Co 
either.” 

More ads along the dramatic line: 

A tremendous blizzard has 
snapped a tree and thrown it against 
an aerial cable. But Anaconda cable 
“weathers the weather.” 

The point is made, in the caption 
under the picture, that “where 
mazes of pipes and other under- 
ground installations make the place- 
ment of ducts or buried cable costly 
or difficult, aerial cable solves the 
problem.” 

Aerial cable would have the dis- 
advantage, in some people’s minds, 
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: 


INSULATES electrical components despite moisture, 


violent chemicals, temperature extremes! 


KEL-F’ PLASTIC 


SE CTY Swat pe mee 
Miswtsora Minimo ane Manuractenine company 
eee ermenes 2 pe er vo commence 


End black-outs—with Anaconda Aerial Cable! 
It weathers the weather! 


ea ae 7 


= re C whe Comqers, 
wet mame af the | SUN and abreine restate frontwny, New Vork¢ NY 
proer The wa 


san reos ANACONDA 


ror ARRIAL CABLE 








3M wierd, but recognizable 


of being vulnerable to exactly the 
conditions pictured in the ad, so 
Anaconda faces the problem head- 
dramatically asserts that 
“neither wind nor ice nor fallen 
branches need interrupt your flow 
of power’ when Anaconda aerial 
cable is on the job. 

We seem to have as much taste 
for big black pictures as we have 
for big white space. The photograph 
in the Bethlehem Steel Co. ad has 
tremendous visual magnetism. 
Kimberly-Clark has come 


on and 


Now 


into the arena to fight it out with 
Scott Paper for the industrial wiper 
market. 

We've liked the Scott ads a lot. 
Now we like this one on Kimwipes. 

The illustration in this spread is a 
somewhat whacky drawing of a man 
wiping the inside of one of a long 
line of refrigerators, then throwing 
the used wiper into a trash can. 

Copy invites the reader to call his 
supplier for a Kimwipes comparison 
demonstration, which it promises 
will prove Kimwipes’ “excellent 























See how 
Kimwipes 


INDUSTRIAL WIPERS 


cut production costs 


bee non Oo 


KIMWIPES INDUSTRIAL WIPERS ARE MADE BY THE MAKERS OF KLEENEX TISSUES 
KIMBERLY-CLARK & CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Anaconda dramatic 


pick-up ... conformability ... su- 
perior wet strength.” Offer is also 
made of a free regular-size box. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. has 
taken a number of electrical com- 
ponents and arranged them in the 
shape of what might be a man from 
outer space. Each component, we 
are informed in the copy, has been 
fabricated of, or coated with, one of 
the many KEL-F halofluorocarbons. 


A cat stars .. Recently we men- 
tioned the bulldog which now in- 


Continued on page 158 


Sound Welds With Bethlehem 


Retiree Ranged emi Daten teat am vagy vot 
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Kimberly-Clark . . whacky wiper 
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Bethlehem . . visual magnetism 








MORE WHEELS LIKE 
THESE MAKE YOUR 
BUSINESS GO ROUND 


A little to the left — lower it —lock it on —and 
another motor scraper is just about ready to roll. 

But it’s barely the beginning, “Staggering” 
is the only word for the federal highway pro- 
gram, and staggering is the quantity of con- 
struction vehicles and equipment needed to 
complete it. And this means more business 
for you! 

Total expenditures, federal and state, are ex- 
pected to top 100 billion before it’s done. Over 
$20 billion will go for roadbuilding equipment 
alone! 

Already the tremendous demand for new pow- 
ered construction and materials-handling equip- 
ment is being felt. Manufacturers are planning 
and tooling for it Now: evaluating new products 
and components to build into their equipment, 
studying new processes and methods to build it 
faster, better, more economically. 

This mounting demand is creating tremendous 
sales potential for you! That’s why the time to 
sell is Now—and the place to keep selling is 
AI. Because powered construction equipment 
represents only one “cylinder” of the $32 bil- 
lion, 8-cylinder AI market that includes Passen- 
ger Cars; Aircraft and Missiles; Trucks, Buses 
and Trailers; Tractors and Powered Farm 
Equipment; Military Vehicles; Engines, Parts 
and Accessories. Only Al gives you all 8 
cylinders! 

Have you read “The New America That’s 
Coming” by the editors of Automotive Indus- 
tries? A limited quantity available — please 
write on your letterhead — no obligation. 
The Place to Keep Selling is AI. 

Contact your nearest rep and learn why! 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
A Chilton Publication 

56th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 156 





habits BullDog Electric Co. adver- 
tising. 

Argus Chemical Corp. has a cat. 
In the BullDog ads, the dog is mere- 
ly a companion of the BullDog en- 
piiasaie EPOXY... AT AN ALLEY-CAT PRICE! gineer, but the cat is the star of the 

¥ ee Argus campaign. 

The illustrations are photographs 
and the settings make the animal 
incongruous. In one, the cat, sitting 
on a floor and back to a wall cov- 
ered with the periodic chart of the 
atoms, is observing, attentively, a 
bird inside a cage. Headline is 
“Curiosity that’s bred in the bone.” 
Copy develops this: 


CURIOSITY THAT’S BRED IN THE BONE 


ARGUS CHEMICAL /. 








Argus . . no ‘dogs’ allowed 





Coal scores with Notre Dame There’s a hidden ingredient in every 
University power plant burns coul Argus product. It’s the basic, bred-in- 
fo- modern steam generation 

the-bone curiosity about your problems 

that enables Argus research to keep 

turning out better and better vinyl plas- 
ticizers and stabilizers at lower and 
lower cost. 

- , Many of Argus’ superior products 

rst ts TE % ee ~ ¢ have been developed, or improved, in the 

course of finding answers to specific 
technical problems posed by customers. 

The reason: every member of the Argus 

research staff is a recognized authority 

in the vinyl field. 


In another the cat is stalking an- 
other cat who’s crouched at the end 
sential of a chart showing comparison be- 
COAL INSTITUTE | tween effects of Argus’ Drapex 4.4 
ide and an epoxidized soy bean oil on 
low temperature properties. 

















but if you are, 
be sure to read these 
Sogte from Westinghouse 


Westinghouse... me = =a ; “3 














Westinghouse . . who me? . the same upside-down 
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Your ideas work better 
; when you work with HONEYWELL 
foikweing pages bring vou ie deveegunme 


ell. They widen 
ms tmewte te woke with 








increases efficiency, reduces air conditioning 
cost for any building—here, a church! 





Honeywell . . a promise .. . 
“Pure-bred epoxy.” the headline 
promises, “... at analley-cat price!” 


Sure enough, he did . . Roebling 
came up with a cute way of offering 
its data book on wire, strand and 
rope used on guyed structures and 
suspended systems. 

*Way up at the top of a tower is a 
structural worker yelling down at 
some co-workers on the ground. His 
words are in a balloon, tiny and up- 
side down (thus irresistible}. A big 
balloon issues from a man on the 
ground: “He says he’s glad we used 
the Roebling Bridge Division Spec- 
ifications and Design Data Book.” 
The other man on the ground says a 
small “Oh!” And, sure enough, when 
you turn the page upside-down, 
that’s what he did say. 

We like it. Tom LATHAM, copywrit- 
er, Hazard Advertising Co., New 
York, wrote the copy. The artist was 
HARRY WARD, head of the agency’s 
art department. 

Another stopper is Bituminous 
Coal Institute’s picture—a_ photo- 
graph—of a football player catching 
a pass; what he’s catching is a huge 
lump of coal. 

This is whacky, of course, but 
legitimate, we think, because the ad 
tells how “Coal scores with Notre 
Dame”; the university power plant 
burns coal for some very good rea- 
sons. 

On page 199 of the May issue of 
Consulting Engineer there appeared 
a horizontal half-page (lower half) 
ad by Honeywell. “Your ideas work 
better when you work with Honey- 
well,’ says the headline, and the 
copy promises that “the following 
pages bring you the latest develop- 
ments in automatic controls from 
Honeywell.” 

In the same position on page 201 
is another half-page describing the 
Honeywell Supervisory DataCenter 


fulfilled 


and Alarm System 


leetrical systems — Honeywell Fire Detection 
| Automatic equipment, adaptable to any 
installation, backed by the support that 


eo 


only Honeywell offers! 











2s eer 


pay for themselves before installation 





Now your choice of two constant 
volume systems 





s¢2 


Here's how these two dependable systems work 


Ovaminns frome 


oe << 


Vetemen Sree 





and again... 


which “increases efficiency, reduces 
air conditioning cost for any build- 
ing—here, a church!” The last three 
words cause the reader to look for 
a church; looking left, to page 200, 
there’s a photo, sure enough, of the 
control panel in a church. 

This pattern is continued with 
half-page ads on pages 202-203, 204- 
205. The next one, on page 206, 
presents “your choice of two con- 
stant volume systems” and those 


For yur mechanical ayetrne 
nih 0 tcanwel Pneumatic Round 
Trermaner for avery inctqhtatten, 

















and again 
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i 
These pages ne —— 


and 18 more 
are yours 
for the asking 


a ~~ 


Battery Users Report “Smoother Sailing” 


with gould batteries 


i 


Cre Kuve the po ham Gore 











USS punch with ao purpose 


are described on page 207. A final 
ad on the Honeywell thermostat 
appears on page 208. 

“Yow’re not still safety 
switches?” exclaims the man on the 
left-hand page to the man on the 
right-hand page of the Westing- 
house ad (p. 158). Apparently he is, 
because the ad goes on: “but if you 
are, be sure to read these facts...” 

Copy refers to “an old, old con- 
troversy” between safety switches 
versus AB-I breakers. Westing- 
house manufactures both, but de- 
itself in an “authoritative, 


using 


clares 


Goodrich 


it’s different 


unbiased report in the interest of 
better circuit protection,’ as favor- 
ing AB-I’s. Its then 
listed, paragraph, 
such as: 


reasons are 


paragraph by 


Fact: AB-I’s require less mounting 
space. To protect a given motor size, 
the AB-I breaker will nearly always be 
40% 


larger) than an equivalent safety switch 


smaller (up to smaller, never 


This diplomatic and forceful ad 
was produced by Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Pittsburgh. Copy was written 





SIX LANES...NINE MILES 


...FOURTEEN BRIDGES 








Cher % 


CITIES @ SERWICE 





Cities Service . . most dramatic, 
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Gould . . startling, but so what? 


by THOMAS J. BLEE, senior account 
executive. ANTHONY SARIS, the agen- 
cy’s art director, did the layout. 
There’s a 
photograph of three sailboats in a 
Gould-National Batteries ad. High 
attention value, but the rest of the 
ad merely justifies the illustration— 
“Battery 
sailing’ with Gould batteries”—and 


startling from-above 


users report ‘smoother 
offers some of the common super- 
latives—“exceptional economy and 
dependability research is the 
most thorough ... utmost precision 
and control”—which are to be found 
all through business paper adver- 


tising. 


Into reader's lap .. A view from 
the other direction—underneath—is 
even more dramatic and more 
meaningful in a U. S. Steel ad. It 
looks as though somebody is drop- 
ping feet-first right into the reader’s 
lap. Faller says “Take a tip from me 

—one slip can cost more than USS 
Multigrip.” 

Part of the new Illinois Toll High- 
way was built by a construction firm 
called McCarthy-Mass-Dillon. An- 
other segment was built by M. J. 
Boyle & Co. and Ryan Construc- 
tion. 

Now M-M-D is a customer of 
Standard Oil and the two other 
companies use Cities Service lubri- 
cants. 





This explains the coincidence of 
two oil company ads—both color 
spreads—in the same issue of Con- 
struction Methods reporting on the 
Illinois Toll Highway. 

Which is the better ad? 

It’s hard to say. We like the 
Standard layout better; but the 
Cities Service pictures are more 
dramatic. Copy is about a stand-off. 

The Standard ad uses light orange 
as a second color. The arrangement 
of the elements is excellent. There 
are a lot of them, but the composi- 
tion is dynamic, and white space is 
cleverly distributed. 

The Cities Service ad (green is 
the color) tries to take advantage 
of the rather impressive photograph 
of vehicles advancing into the fore- 
ground. But the mortises produce 
a choppy effect and, of course, make 
the copy look cramped and hard 
to get at. 


Photo packs wallop . . Still, the 
big photo probably has more wallop 
than Standard’s combination of map, 
drawing and small photos. 

The Cities Service headline is 
much better: “Six lanes . . . nine 
miles ... fourteen bridges . . . and 
eighteen months to finish the job.” 
By comparison, “Standard Oil serv- 
ice helped this contractor on the 
Illinois Toll Highway” is pretty 
static—not much reason offered to 
read on. 

Copy in both ads is reporting, but 





STANDARD OIL service 
helped this contractor on the 
Illinois Toll Highway 


MeCarthy-Mass-Dition 
OW 


S11. mittion segment of 
the Kilimois Tot Mighway 








Standard . . we like this one 


the Standard ad has the advantages 
of personal references to the men 
engaged in the work who benefitted 
from the satisfactory performance 
by the lubricant. And we get more 
of an impression from the Standard 
ad that the oil company itself—not 
just the product—was involved in 
the job’s success. 

Question now, what will the read- 
ership ratings reveal about the per- 
formance of these two ads? 

B. F. Goodrich came up with a 
new way to promote a piece of 
literature. Eight pages from a ref- 
erence guide on cellular rubber are 





CASE 


OF THE 


DISCERNING 


Which lathe did he buy and why? 
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And the one he chose... 


fea Me. Brandenburg’s decision, turn to page 216 
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LeBlond . . a game 


arranged in a square, leaving room 
in the center for the headline: 
“These pages and 18 more are yours 
for the asking.” 

The text can’t be read in the re- 
production, except for the headings, 
but the information appears to be 
highly technical and useful. Trouble 
is, you have to read the copy line 
at the bottom to find out that the 
subject matter is cellular rubber. 


Mr. Brandenburg’s decision . . 
There is an excellent idea in an ad 
for R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Co. The left half of a spread carries 


ko) Mr. 


Branden- 
burg 


Sec Mae Member waved ee 





The winner: LeBlond 
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Ciba . . new technique 


this copy: “The Case of the Dis- 
cerning Lathe Buyer. Which lathe 
did he buy and why?” 

The right-hand page tells about 
one Mr. Elwood Brandenburg, a 
factory superintendent who “recent- 
ly made a buying decision:” 


His company, a well-known manufac- 
turer of precision tools, dies and special 
machines, needed a 16” toolroom lathe 
for precision work. He wanted versa- 
tility, stamina, rigidity and operator con- 
venience . . . and, like all of us, he 
wanted to make a good buy pricewise. 
Here’s how he made his decision. Can 
you identify the machines? 


Below this, under the legend, 
“The ones he rejected .. .,’ are five 
solid black rectangles each repre- 
senting a different brand of lathe. 
Under each rectangle is a_ brief 
comment by Mr. Brandenburg, such 
as 

Beautiful machine . but too many 
gadgets | won't use. Price too high.” 


and 


Meets specifications, but too light- 
weight and we felt that low price was 
not the best value.’ 


Below this: “And the one he 
chose Again, a solid black 
rectangle represents his choice, be- 
cause the advertiser’s name is not 
yet to be revealed. 

This time, Mr. Brandenburg’s re- 
marks are more detailed; he gives 
four points about the Lathe F which 
won him over: “replaceable hard- 
ened tool steel bedways, compensat- 
ing veeway bed design, two-speed 
tailstock, new design headstock.” 

He concludes: 


Those were the facts that swayed me 
over, but there was one other thing. . . 
call it an “‘intangible.’’ The salesman 
Lathe F’s representative honestly acted 
as though he would like to sell me a 
machine. He was helpful as he could 
be. He took me to a nearby plant to 
see his machine in operation. Then, 
when | asked for the old hard sell .. . 
he had all the answers. Yes sir, the 
salesman is a factor. 


And the ad concludes (still not 








@ McGh 


“I don’t know who you are. 
I don’t know your company. 
I don’t know your company’s product. 
I don’t know what your company stands for. 
I don’t know your company’s customers. 
I] don’t know your company’s record. 
I don’t know your company’s reputation. 


Now-—what was it you wanted to sell me?” 


MORAL: Sales start before your salesman calls 


-with business magazine advertising 





RAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc. @ 
ignd STREET, NEW RK 36, N.¥ 


ST 4 


W 





McGraw-Hill . . perfect!!!! 
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having revealed the winner): “For 
Mr. Brandenburg’s decision, turn 
to page 216.” Which we did, to dis- 
cover a quarter-page ad, in which 
the headline is merely, “Mr. Brand- 
enburg.” He—‘“chose the LeBlond 
16” Heavy Duty Engine Lathe 
(Lathe F). Sorry, we can’t give you 
the names of the other five.” 

Trademark, signature, and that’s 
all. 


We think it’s a whale of an ad 
and its execution is as outstanding 
as the inspiration of its author. 
STEWART MAXWELL, creative super- 
visor, Farson, Huff & Northlich, 
Cincinnati, authored the idea and 
the copy. GEORGE TASSIAN, the agen- 
cy’s art director, did the layout. 


Insert in an insert . . Ciba has an 
interesting insert—interesting not 
only because of the beautiful color 
reproduction demonstrating the dis- 
pensing power of Cibanone vat dyes. 

The front of the insert shows the 
red color spreading out in veil-like 
streamers. Copy, reverse against 
black, says: “This is the meaning of 
Microfined.” Then: “Far more than 
photomicrographs or ‘clogged’ filter 
papers, the unretouched photo at 
left illustrates the exceptional dis- 
pensing power of Cibanone.” 

Turning to the back of the insert 
(not shown in_ illustration) 
we find, top left, a reproduction of 
the front of the insert. Rest of the 
page tells more about the product. 
We don’t think we’ve ever seen 
this done before. 


Best industrial ad . . Without 
question, the finest (and most 
talked-about) ad appearing in busi- 
ness papers was McGraw-Hill’s. 

We don’t know why this ad is so 
good; sheer inspiration can’t be 
analyzed. It’s just perfect. And yet, 
with all credit to the writer and 
artist, it’s an ad that anybody could 
have produced. That’s what’s so 
good about it: it took no special 
skill or scheming. Probably the copy 
was written in less than a minute, 
the photo might have been the first 
“take.” We don’t know. It just ap- 
pears to be spontaneous and exactly 
appropriate. It’s a message, not an 
ad. 

The parties responsible are 
HENRY SLESAR, creative director, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York, 

Continued on page 164 













NGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
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“We use the Market Data Book 


weekly as a basic reference.” 


D. W. THOMPSON, Manager, Market Planning 
Industrial Products Div., Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY * CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
LAKE -6000 


“...used very frequently 
as a reference book.” 9° 





T. M. MURPHY, Industrial Sales 
Alemite Marketing Div., Stewart-Warner Corp. 


yj CORNING GLASS WORKS 


“... at least weekly 
and occasionally more often.” 





C. T. PAQUETTE, Market Evaluation Mgr. 
New Products Div., Corning Glass Works 


mouston 2, Tt 


“.. average 3 to 4 times 
a month” 





VAL R. PEMBERTON, Administrative Asst. 
A. ©. Smith Corp. 


We asked some typical industrial advertisers... 


“How often do you use the MARKET DATA BOOK?” 












; NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TOOL COMPANY INC. 

" “..,an indispensable reference 

" book ...use it at least weekly...” 

l L. T. MATTHYS, Advertising Manager 
| National Automatic Tool Co. Inc. 


Townsend Company 


Established 1816 


ansylves a 
New Brighton, Penney 






“Quite often— 
at least several times a month.” 





| CLARENCE E. LYNN, JR., Marketing Analyst 


| Townsend Co. 






by. 


PACIFIC DIVISION 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 


“...used rather extensively...on 
an average on a weekly basis.” 








j D. E. WASSALL, Head, Electro-Span Applications 
Engineering, Bendix-Pacific Div., Bendix Aviation Corp. 





is used weekly...” 





ROBERT L. BORCHARDT, Manager, Sales Services Com - 
munications & Industrial Electronics Div., Motorola Inc. 






| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
“The Market Data Book 
I 
' 
l 
I 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 162 


who furnished the idea and the 
copy, and JAMES FITSPATRICK, FSR 
art director, who did the layout. 

While we said it took no special 
skill or scheming, we still think it’s 
a matter of genius to know that the 
best ads are those which don’t have 
the skill and scheming 
through. 


showing 


Worst industrial ad . . The worst 
ad of the year is undoubtedly the 
one which announced Worthington 
Corp.’s new trademark. 

The word, we think, is 
uous!” 

The ad is just one big valentine, 
and not an especially pretty one, 
which Worthington has designed 
for itself and wishes everybody else 
would appreciate and thrill to. 

The words are sweet and sticky: 


“fat- 


This is our new corporate face . 

it is now in a newer form than our 
classic Worthington ‘“‘wings,’’ but it 
still represents to our customers, sup- 
pliers, and all who deal with us a most 
prized asset: our good name. We 
changed our trademark for this reason: 
it is superior in recognition values and 
qualities to our old mark. We change 
our products and designs for the same 
reason. We change for the better, as 
each day we learn more and adapt our 
new knowledge to our existing products 
and organization. This vigorous new 
“W"' is as modern as Worthington it- 
self. It is symbolic of our reputation for 
qualities which make Worthington and 
products outstanding _ in 
performance, reliable in operation, 
trusted in every market place in the 
world. We take pride in recognizing in 
our new face the strength of our ex- 
perience and skills. It represents our 
good name. 


Worthington 


Add up the first person pronouns: 
19 of them, plus four “Worthing- 
tons” and a “W”. Count the “vir- 


tuous” words: our good name, our 


new knowledge, symbolic of our 
reputation, outstanding in perform- 
ance, etc., etc. 

It’s just an ad talking to itself. 
And besides, Worthington’s new 
trademark looks like Whiting 
Corp.’s. 


Best ad of "58 . . We'd like to con- 
clude this round-up with a descrip- 
tion of what we consider—in spite 
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of one minor fault—as the best ad 
of 1958, industrial or consumer. 

Though not an industrial ad, it 
handles its subject in a way that 
industrial products could be han- 
dled if industrial advertising people 
knew how to write. 

The headline is, “The incredible 
story of the Zippo Lighter.” (It’s 
that word “incredible” we call a 
minor fault.) 

Now here’s the copy, and we want 
you to read it carefully to see how 
artlessly it is written, so persuasive- 
ly, so simply. Here’s a copywriter 
telling his audience that his prod- 
uct is the very best in the world- 





WORTHINGTON 


Thre is our mew corporate tace 


Eda: 
Pa oe 











Worthington . . booby prize 


THE INCREDIBLE STORY OF THE ZIPPO LIGHTER 


= ond 3 mae, whe beteves 2 lighter should werk tyrgee 











Zippo . . read it and weep 


and he doesn’t use a single super- 
lative except in respect to the prod- 
uct’s guarantee! 


The man who made the first Zippo, 
and who still runs the show, learned. his 
trade in his father’s machine shop. 

He developed manual skills. He mas- 
tered the sweet science of machinery. 
And he learned one thing more. 

He learned to love and respect work- 
manship for its own sake. He became 
a craftsman in the 19th Century Ameri- 
can tradition—the breed of men who 
made things that worked. And lasted. 
For a long, long time. 

Today, he makes a cigarette lighter 
The Zippo. He constructs 
each Zippo so carefully that he is able 


that works 


to offer the most sweeping guarantee in 
the annals of American business. 

If a Zippo ever fails to work—he’ll 
fix it free! 

Some modern businessmen who make 
products that become obsolete on a 
schedule don’t have much respect for 
the Zippo man’s business sense. 

But he does pretty well. And he has 
a rare good feeling when he goes to 
bed each night. The feeling that comes 
from making a product that works. 
Every time. Year after year. Generation 
after generation. 

Always—or he fixes it free. 


A total of 183 words, 20 sentences, 
eight paragraphs. All simple words. 
Only one word has more than three 
syllables—“machinery.” A minimum 
of adjectives. Really active verbs 
runs, mastered, lasted, fix. Twenty 
personal references. Not a_ single 
Short 
sentences—some incomplete—for 
emphasis. 

And, throughout it all, a sense of 
conviction that communicates to the 
reader. 

Aren’t many, meny industrial ad- 
vertisers trying to say the same 
thing? Aren’t many, many indus- 
trial products susceptible to this 


instance of passive voice. 


kind of writing? 


A New Year's resolution . . From 
a talk by Whit Hobbs of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn: 

“T want us to make the same 
strides in trade and industrial ad- 
vertising that we have made in the 
consumer field. Why must we cling 
to the old-fashioned idea that this 
is a special, dull, heavy-handed 
audience that has to be approached 
in a special, dull, heavy-handed 
way?” cf 





LETTERS 


to the editor 





Swedish reader requests 
index of articles 


I would like to ask in what num- 
ber this year appeared an alphabeti- 
cal cross-index listing of pubiica- 
tions with readership services in 
1958. 

I also would appreciate very much 
your kindly sending an index of 
articles in the past. Should there be 
any cost involved, please include 
bill. 

JOHN ORTENGREN 

Staff Editor, Affarsekonomi, 

Stockholm, Sweden 
(Our semi-annual index appears in 
IM’s January and July isswes.—Ed.) 


Hints from an editor 
on getting into his book 


= Regarding Mr. Bonner’s excel- 
lent article, “How to get technical 
help with technical publicity”, Aug- 
gust issue, IM (p. 43), may I inject 
an editor’s viewpoint? 

We find that author-engineers 
lose much of their reluctance to 
write if: 1) they can be reasonably 
certain their efforts will be printed; 
and 2) their work is not badly 
chopped or completely reslanted. 

Speaking of magazine articles 
specifically, these matters can best 
be assured if the advertising or 
public relations department queries 
the editor in advance of soliciting a 
story from the engineer. Basic as 
this precept is, rarely a week passes 
but painstakingly written, excellent- 
ly authenticated articles cross our 
desks which do not comply with 
current editoriai needs. 

It would be asking much of an ad- 
man that he be familiar with the 
editorial needs of every magazine 
he hopes to reach. Let’s be brutally 
honest; yesterday’s needs may he 
today’s taboos. The past and future 
editorial plans, the trends within 
every industry, and the advertising 
content of every book, make it haz- 
ardous to submit material to an edi- 


tor without advance consultation. 

Our best results come when the 
subject matter is offered to us in 
the rough; none will argue that the 
engineer should have free rein in 
his technical authorship, but allow- 
ing the editor to suggest slants, fresh 
approaches, and points to be accen- 
tuated will greatly enhance the ap- 
peal of the story when it reaches 
the blue pencil. 

The engineer’s reluctance to write 
diminishes when he knows his ef- 
forts are slanted along lines which 
promote favorable treatment at the 
copy desk. 

DONALD E. WOOD 
Technical Editor, Automatic 
Machining, Rochester, N.Y. 





\ 


“... but is it audited?” 











Value of audit promotion 
editorial wins acclaim 


# Congratulations on your sound 
editorial (“Value of Audit Promo- 
tion,’ Oct. IM) spelling out once 
more the advantages of auditing 
circulation figures among business 
paper publishers. 

And, thank you for acknowledg- 
ing our efforts in this direction. Like 
most education jobs this is a slow 
one, but we hope we are making 
some progress and editorials such 
as yours will certainly help. 

JOHN C. FREEMAN 

President, National Industrial Ad- 

vertisers Assn., New York 

Continued on page 166 





THE | | 


FISH BOAT 


17,651 Circulation 
=fga¥ Audited 


The ONLY National Trade 
Publication devoted 
exciusively to the 


FISH BOAT FIELD! 


About the Market... 


The annual seafood catch has grown to a 
record high of 5 billion pounds; capital 
investment in all commercial fishing craft 
is now over a billiori dollars; and the 
operation and maintenance of the vast 
fishing fleet reaches into the millions. 


About the Magazine... 


FISH BOAT is the only trade publication 
aimed directly at Fish Boat owners and 
operators, reaching 17,409 out of a total 
circulation: of 17,651 --more than twice 
as many as any other seafood magazine. 


FISH BOAT 


© offers national coverage of its market 
. in depth. 
© shows a whopping 58.9% increase in 
advertising re (comparing first 6 
months of 1957-58). 
e has the lowest cost per thousand 
circulation. 


It costs only $18.67 (1 page, 13 time rate) 
to reach a thousand Fish Boat owners and 
operators with The FISH BOAT. 


write for these 3 
useful booklets 
e Fish Boat Market Data 
e Circulation Analysis 
e What Constitutes Readership? 


{A H.L. PEACE 
G PUBLICATIONS 


624 Gravier Street, New Orleans 12, La. 
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Photographic 
and 


Reporting 
Assignments... 
Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Helping advertisers and editors to 
communicate with words and pictures 
since 1938. Full information on request. 


SICKLES 
Phote-Reporting SER VICE 


193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. 








if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


for over 73 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








WANTED 
EXPERIENCED EDITOR & PUBLICATION DI- 


RECTOR FOR MERCHANDISING PUBLICA- | 


TION. WILLING TO WORK TO GROW. 


Well established industrial publication in 
building - construction - architectural field is 
looking forward to expansion. Write sum- 
mary of your experience. Can you write 
originally, analyzing data and facts, making 
it interesting to business men. Any samples? 
What's your background? What will you re- 
quire now? — The sky ahead is much up to 
you. Write Box 560, c/o Industrial Market- 
ing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





eceeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeoe 
> MAKE ’EM LAUGH! > 


© Friendly prospects buy quicker. Make yours laugh® 
with the “‘Let’s Have Better Mottoes’”’ monthly® 
mailings. Unusual — effective — economical — 
exclusive. Write for details on your business letter- © 


@ head. e 
e FREDERICK E. GYMER ° 
@2127 E. Mh St., Cleveland 15, Ohiog 
SSCSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSOSESOE 








At Your Fingertips 


MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1959 
SCHEDULES 


. see the hundreds of pages 
of date covering 69 primary 
markets — specifications, rates 
and circulations of the 2,400 
business papers serving U. S. 
and Canadian industry — and 
the factual presentations of 200 
leading publishing organizations 

. in your 
1959 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA & 

DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 165 


® As chairman of the Media Prac- 
tices Committee of NIAA, I can as- 
sure you that our committee and the 
NIAA membership believe that 
statements of this sort should be 
made often and by people of stature 
such as yours. We hope that many 
publishers not using audits will read 
your editorial and will be properly 
influenced. 
RICHARD H. KOEHLER 
Director of Advertising & Public- 
ity, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Pittsburgh 


= Congratulations on a fine edi- 

torial. I hope that many of the un- 
audited will heed your advice. 

ALAN T. WOLCOTT 

Executive Vice-President, Audit 

Bureau of Circulations, Chicago 


Suggests column showing ads 
per issue on linage lists 


® Since I still think it’s a logical 
and good idea for all concerned, 
here’s my annual suggestion again 
... that you add to the informative 
value of your publication linage 
total listings through the addition of 
a column showing the number of ad- 
vertisers who used each issue of the 
publications listed. 

Assuming that the basic purpose 
of these listings is to help your 
media buyer reader judge the rela- 
tive acceptance by advertisers of 
each publication listed . . . certainly 
information indicating how many 
individual advertisers have bought 
space in each magazine would add 
considerably to the informative 
value of the listings. 

What say? 

F. MORSE SMITH 

Vice-President in Charge, Indus- 

trial Equipment News, New York 
[Mr. Smith’s assumption that the 
basic purpose of our monthly ad- 
vertising volume listings is to help 
judge the relative acceptance of in- 
dividual publications by advertisers 
is wrong. These listings are designed 
as a “promotion thermometer” of 
various industrial fields. The publi- 
cations included in the listings are 
those which provide an adequate 
picture of total advertising trends in 


each field, and that is their primary 
function.—Ed. ] 


Ads designed to attract 
maximum number of prospects 


# Your use of our ad as one of the 
examples of your feature, “Which 
ad attracted more readers?” on page 
103 of your November 1958 issue is 
of considerable interest to us, be- 
cause the answer on page 104 con- 
firms what we believe to be a prime 
purpose of industrial advertising. 

This purpose is to reach as many 
“prospects” or potential users of our 
products as we can, and we believe 
the more readers that “read most” 
of our ads and get the message con- 
tained—the more effective our ad- 
vertising is. 

A number of years ago we had an 
unusual salesman about whom we 
used to say, “He knows more peo- 
ple who can do him the least good.” 
Certainly industrial advertising can 
gain from the advertising invest- 
ment by guarding against this cir- 
cumstance getting out of hand. 

It is a satisfaction to have public 
confirmation of this in this instance. 

D. S. SAURMAN 

Advertising Manager, Simonds 

Abrasive Co., Philadelphia 


Publication editor likes 
public relations people 


= Printing the item “Meet the seven 
deadly sinners of public relations” 
(page 162—Oct.) without my verbal 
preface that most people in public 
relations are doing a wonderful job 
for their companies and for the 
business press makes it look rather 
bad. 

You may recall that .. . the ab- 
stract covering my talk’s introduc- 
tion read, in part, “There are per- 
haps seven types of operatives in 
the public relations field who don’t 
bring credit to the profession.” Fail- 
ure to include that makes it look as 
though I thought there were only 
seven types of public relations peo- 
ple—all of them sinners. 

You and I know that nothing 
could be further from the truth. I 
hope you will publish this letter by 
way of setting the record straight 
with my many good friends in pub- 
lic relations work. 

GEORGE F. SULLIVAN 
Editor, The Iron Age, Phila- 
delphia 
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Adhesives Age 
*Keronautical Procurement _ 
* Aircraft and Missiles Mfg. 
“American Artisan ____. : 2 
“American Aviation Publications, ‘Inc. 
“American Ceramic Society a 
“American City, The 
American Exporter Industrial - - 
American Exporter Publications | sc caass we 
“American Gas Journal Si: Ml 
“American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers _____. LOC 
American Society ‘for Metals, The _ 76-77 
“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
“American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers - 42 
“American Scciety of Tool ‘Engineers, 
10-11, 117 
“Applied Hydraulics & Pneumatics . 86 
“Architectural Record ee 
*A.S.M.E, Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory __. . 42 
* Associated Construction Publications 19 
“Automotive Industries _ . 187 


*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 

Black Diamond ___. : 

*Board Products Publishing Company 
4 


*Breskin Publications ____ 
*Buttenheim Publications __.. 
Buyers Purchasing Digest 


“Carbide Engineering i ty Ot 
“Ceramic Bulletin __ 98 
“Chicago Association of Commerce & 
Industry. The 134 
*Chilton Publications 16-17, 104-105, 157 
*Civil Engineering ; Seah «3a 
Cat Le 8-9 
*Coal Mining ____. _ 142 
*Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. wane 
*Commerce Magazine __ tks 
*Concrete Products __. 107 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 4th Cover 
“Construction ____ cae CREE | 
*Construction SS a TTR 
“Construction Digest __ ted “19, 147 
“Construction Methods & Equipment 
i 24-25 
*Construction News - : fs 19, 148 
“Constructioneer _ : dagte ya 
“Copp, Wm. C., & Associates 148, 152 
*Croplife = _... 140 
Curt Teich & Company. ee. 133 


*Daily Journal of Commerce 150 
*Dixie Contractor, The ___. 19 
*Dodge, F. W., Corp. 6-7, “84-85 


“Electric Light & Power - 

“Electrical Engineering _ 

“Electrical World Z 

*Engineering & Mining Journal _ ca 
“Engineering News-Record >> 


*Factory Equipment & Production 
*Fibre Containers and _—— 
Mills - Eos: ae 
Fish Boat, ‘The - LEMPIRA RE 
RT lien Laci Sti lace cS 
*Flow Directory, a gs 86 
*Flow’s Material Handling: Ilustrated = 
*Fluid Power Directory, The 


Gardner Publications, Inc. ___.. 75 
“General Exhibits & are | Inc. 137 
Graphic Calculator Co. 147 
Gray, Russell T., Inc. ____. 32 
*Grinding and Finishing 5, 101 
Gymer, Frederick E, 166 


“Haywood Publishing Co. 38-39 
“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 2 
“Hitchcock Publishing Co, 4, 5, 101 
*Hitchcock’s Wood Working 5, 101 
*Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 

RC ee 5, 101 
*Home Appliance Builder 146 


“I & A Buyers’ Guide 143 
“Independent Petroleum Monthly, The 96 
“Industrial Equipment News . 95 
“Industrial Heating 3rd Cover 
“Industrial Marketing 83, 138-139, 163 
“Industrial Press, The __ 20-21 
*Industrial Publishing Corporation, The 86 
*Industrial — and Distributor 
News ___ 37 
Industrial World - 5, ee 153 
“Industry & Welding 86 
“Institute of Appliance Manufacturers 146 
“Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc., The 154 
“Instrument & Apparatus News 143 
“Instruments & Automation 143 
“Instruments Publishing Co., Inc. 143 
*International Oilman, The 152 
*Iron Age 104-105 
*Iron & Steel Engineer . 132 
Irrigation Engineering & Maintenance 94 
‘IS & DN 37 


“Journal of Petroleum Technology 141 


*Keeney Publishing Co. 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 


*Law and Order 
Letter Shop Inc., The 


“Machine and Tool Blue Book 5, 101 
*Machine & Tool Directory 5, 101 
“Machinery __. 20-21 
*Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd. 107 
Management and Business Automa- 
tion __ 88 
*Marine Engineering/Log - 81 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 115 
*Mass Transportation . 5, 101 
*Mass Transportation’s Directory . 5, 101 
Material Handling Engineering 86 
“Mayor and Manager . 148 
“McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
2nd Cover, 8-9, 14-15, 22, 24-25, 
40-41, 69-70, 89-92, 113 
“Mechanical Engineering 
*Metal Forming and Fabricating 
Metal Progress 
“Michigan Contractor & Builder. 
“Mid-West Contractor 
“Military Systems Design 
*Mill & Factory __ 4th Cover 
“Miller Publishing Co., The 140 
“Missiles and Rockets .. ==» -=--—S————(—«a23 
*Modern Castings «dD 
"Modern Concrete 12-13 


Modern Machine Shop 
“Modern Office Procedures 
*“Modern Packaging 


National Industrial Adv. Ass’‘n. 


“National Provisioner, The 
*New England Construction 
*“New Equipment Digest 
Newsweek 


North American Van Lines, Inc. 


“Occupational Hazards 
Office Appliances Magazine 
Oil and Gas Equipment 


“Pacific Builder and Engineer 
“Package Engineering 
Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. 
“Paper Trade Journal 

Peace, H. L., Publications 
*Penton Publications 


94, 


“Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co.. 


The 


Petroleum Publishing Company, Inc. 


Petroleum Week 
*Pit and Quarry 


*Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. 


Power : 

*Power Engineering 
“Precision Metal Molding 
“Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
“Product Engineering 


Quantity Photo Co. 


“Railway Age 


“Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 


Business 
*Rock Products 
*Rocky Mouniain Construction 


“School Bus Trends 

“Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 
*Signal 

*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 
*Smith, Harry W.., Inc. 

“Smith, S. H., Co., The 

“Snips Magazine 

“Southwest Builder & Contractor 
Sweet's Catalog Service 


“Technical Publishing Co. 
*Texas Contractor 
“Textiles Pa:tamericanos 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 
“Thomas Register 

*Tool Engineer, The 


U.S. News & World Report 


“Veneers and Plywood 


*Wall Street Journal 
Warren, S. D., Company 
“Water and Sewage Works 
“Watson Publications, Inc. 
“Welding Directory, The 
“Welding Illustrated 
“Western Builder 
*“Wood-Worker, The 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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E EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


The Distributor Is One of the Family 


Such a large part of industrial sales moves through 
distributors that their importance to successful market- 
ing can hardly be overemphasized. 

That is why it pays to listen to distributors, and to 
make sure that policies and methods not only have the 
acceptance but also the enthusiastic approval of the 
men responsible for the final sale to the industrial buy- 
er. 

For many years INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has been talk- 
ing to distributors and listening to their comments re- 
garding manufacturers’ plans for helping them to sell 
the factory’s products. While there are many outstand- 
ing companies whose work in this field has won loyal 
cooperation and permanently satisfactory relationships, 
it is somewhat discouraging to find that distributors in 
general are seldom enthusiastic about the majority of 
the manufacturers for whose sales they are responsible. 

These comments apply not only to the full-line in- 
dustrial supply house, but also to the many types of 
distributors specializing in certain areas and confining 
their attention to one type of product. 

It may be of interest to manufacturers to know some 
of the things distributors talk about. The list presented 
here is of course not complete, but it at least suggests 
an approach to the job of increasing the efficiency of 
sales operations through distributors, and getting a bet- 
ter return from the time and effort spent in working for 
a solid and mutually satisfactory relationship. 

First of all, distributors want to know exactly what 
the manufacturer’s policies are. Some successful com- 
panies have a printed statement which outlines their 
basic program for distributor sales. Others have formal 
contracts which spell out the manufacturer’s and the 
distributor’s respective responsibilities, and leave little 
room for controversy. 

One of the chief gripes heard from distributors who 
work without specific agreements covering all phases of 
their relationships with manufacturers is that they fre- 
quently find themselves in competition with their prin- 
cipals. Direct sales to more important accounts, some- 
times at lower prices than the distributor could offer, 
tend to curdle many an otherwise satisfactory associa- 
tion. 

In somewhat the same category is the situation which 
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exists when the manufacturer of a popular and widely 
used line of products decides that the way to get more 
volume is to appoint additional distributors in areas 
where he is already well represented. What happens 
then is that distributors find their volume shrinking in 
proportion to the increased number of firms stocking 
the product. Often the result is loss of interest in the 
line, and a tendency to look around for a product in the 
same category which offers greater opportunities. 

Adequate distribution is certainly needed, but on the 
other hand the number of houses carrying the line 
should not be so great as to reduce volume and profit 
opportunities, especially for those who did a pioneering 
job in the introduction of the brand in the first place. 

Sales training for distributor salesmen and assistance 
in promotion and advertising are other areas where the 
relationship with the factory can be good, bad or in- 
different, depending on the way in which this phase of 
the activities is handled. If the manufacturer’s products 
are of a technical character and require specialized 
knowledge for successful selling, installation and serv- 
ice, a program of training for distributors’ salesmen is 
very much in order. Many training programs have been 
developed with great success, but there are still nu- 
merous cases where lack of this kind of service hampers 
the success of the distributor in presenting the manu- 
facturer’s product to the industrial buyers in his area. 

Industrial distributors believe in advertising. Many of 
them spend considerable amounts, not only for catalogs 
but for direct mail and media promotion—building name 
prestige and goodwill which benefit all of the manu- 
facturers they represent. The latter need to study the 
requirements of their distributors, and tailor their own 
promotion for local use so that their representatives in 
each area will have the material best suited to their 
special marketing situations. 
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Putting theory into practice 


The unusual technique used by one company 
to improve its marketing program by drawing 
suggestions from distributors is described in 
“Distributor Feedback sessions answer ques- 
tions, solve problems,” starting on page 63. 
Circle Clamp Corp. stages a regular series of 
meetings with individual distributors (with ad- 
vertising agency personnel present). The give- 
and-take of a typical session, taken from a 
tape recording of the proceedings, is presented 
in this special IM feature. From the recorded 
comments, you'll learn why it pays to listen 
to your own distributors. 














and more manufacturers selling these markets 
use !. H. than any other publication! 


Reach over 20,000 Operating Officials and Executives, Plant 
Superintendents and Shop Foremen, Production Managers, 
Plant Engineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Combustion and Fuel 
Engineers, Heating Specialists and Heat Treaters through I. H. 
Industrial heating, as a market, is now in a period where 
industry is reappraising all manufacturing operations that 
involve the use of heat, with a view of immediate and exten- 
sive replacement by modern equipment... and I. H. reaches 
every man concerned with industrial heating operations. . 
100% coverage, regardless of classification. 

I. H. Produces Results . . . Because I. H. is the only publication 
editorially specializing in all the industrial heating processes 
and equipment needed in the manufacture, finishing, process- 
ing and heat treatment of metals and other products, adver- 
tisers have found that I. H. can and does move large and 
small equipment, accessories, materials and supplies 
economically in all classifications. 

On the right is a partial list of the products I. H. has success- 
fully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how 
to sell your products most effectively through I. H. 





If you make these products 
sell them through 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


Industrial Furnaces of all kinds . . Heat 
Treating Furnaces .. . Forging Furnaces 
Melting Furnaces .... Draw Furnaces 
Billet Heating Furnaces . . . Normalizing 
Furnaces .... - Galvanizing Furnaces 
Soaking Pits .... Annealing Furnaces 
Open Hearth Furnaces and Accessories 
Recuperators . . . . Galvanizing Kettles 
Rod Bakers . Dryers . Industrial Ovens 
Air Heaters . Dust Collectors . Ventilating 
Equipment .. . Spray Booths .. . Kilns 
Induction Heating . Burners . Pyrometers 

Industrial Thermometers 
Gauges and Meters Controllers 
Thermocouples . . . . Heat Exchangers 
Heat- and Corrosion-Resistant Alloys 
Retorts . Handling Devices . Conveyors 
Blast Gates . . Refractories . . Insulation 
Insulating Refractories ........ Fans 
Exhausters . . . Blowers , . . Boosters 
Carburizing Boxes Melting Pots 
Salt Baths Immersion Heaters 
Quenching Machines. . . . Quenching 
Compounds . Heat Treating Compounds 
Fuels .... Fuel Pumps... . Strainers 
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MILL & FACTORY’s great 
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Trouble-Sho, 


CARBIDE TOOLS ui n 





Typical gate-fold chart with detailed 
reference material that gives such long, 
useful life to these Handbooks. 


This proven reference work, used throughout 
industry by men in charge of production and 
maintenance engineering, was first published in 
1942. At that time thousands were. purchased 
by industrial plants as well as the Army and 
Navy for training purposes. Since then these 
Handbooks have been developed three times — 
in 1947, 1954 and 1958. 


Special study by the Mills Shepard organiza- 
tion, plus the continuing thousands of inquiries 
and reprints ordered, have amply substantiated 
the high regard held for these reference works, 
both by the users and advertisers. 


Here’s proof of widespread acceptance and con- 
stant use by men in industry...men with dem- 
onstrated buying and specifying power of the 
materials, equipment and supplies used in pro- 
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duction and maintenance engineering. This has 
inevitably dictated publication of these Hand- 
books on an annual basis. 


Plan now for 1959 


Here is an exceptional opportunity for a profit- 
able advertising and merchandising effort in a 
book that has proved its value and long life. 
Past experience shows use for at least 12 
months. Many former issues are still in use after 
3 years. Tell your complete product story; it 
will be positioned in the editorial section de- 
scribing the use and application of products like 
yours—five sections—Metalworking, Electrical, 
Power Transmission, Materials Handling, Plant 
Building and Services. 


Get the whole story from your MILL & FACTORY 
representative today—provide for the great 1959 MILL 
& FACTORY Handbook in your budget plans now. 


Serving the men responsible for production 
and maintenance engineering 

throughout industry—the men, regardless 
of title, your sales force must see to sell. 





